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Preface 


I am very happy to see the publication of an English translation of 
the book which was published in the French edition in 1971 under the 
title Le premier humanisme byzantin. Notes et remarques sur enseigne- 
ment et culture à Byzance des origines au X? sièele. A Greek trans- 
lation was published in Athens in 1981. 

The initiative for this English translation has come from Dr Ann 
Moffatt of the Australian National University, Canberra. Given her 
competence in this field and the quality of the work she has pub- 
lished, I count it an honour that she should devote her attention to 
my book. 

Translating this work is an onerous and difficult task which Miss 
Helen Lindsay has undertaken with courage and tenacity., It has occu- 
pied some of her days since her retirement after a long career on the 
administrative staff of the Australian National University. In 
revising their translation the authors have had valuable collaborators 
in Mrs Elizabeth Jeffreys of the University of Sydney, Father Ted 
Stormon of the Jesuit Theological College in Melbourne and Dr Margaret 
Carroll of Perth, Western Australia, The result, insofar as I can 
judge, is scrupulously faithful and it reads easily. I express my 
sincere thanks to Miss Lindsay and Dr Moffatt and their collaborators, 
as well as to the Australian National University, which has been 
unstinting in its support. 

I thank them, moreover, for having incorporated in this English 
translation improvements upon the original French edition in two 
important respects. For one thing Dr Moffatt had the happy idea of 
adding an English translation of the passages cited in Greek to make 
them accessible to all. Secondly the translators have agreed that the 
original text should, as far as possible, include quite a number of 
additions, especially bibliographical references. These, like the 
translations of the Greek, are printed here within square brackets. 

I hope. that this translation, which has cost its authors so 
much time and trouble, will receive a welcome that justifies their 
efforts. 


Paul Lemerle 


Paris, July 1985 


vil 


Translators’ note 


It has been a privilege to translate this book and to have the 
continuing cooperation of Professor Lemerle who has updated the text 
of his original edition of 1971. As the translation is intended 
primarily for undergraduates an English translation of the Greek and 
the more extended passages of Latin has been attempted. For the 
inadequacies there must be in this, as in the rest of the translation, 
we seek the reader's - and the author's - indulgence. 

The translators are grateful to Elizabeth Jeffreys of the 
University of Sydney for reading the first draft of the translation 
meticulously and eliminating many errors and infelicities at that 
stage. Father Ted Stormon and Dr Margaret Carroll read the final 
typescript with exceptional care. 

Krystyna Verhelst at the Australian National University converted 
the text from manuscript to camera-ready copy, carrying over the 
bibliographical parts of the footnotes directly from the French 
edition. This vastly simplified the work of the translators. And 
Doreen Kjeldsen, also of the ANU, printed out the final text from the 
word-processor. 

The Faculty of Arts of this university has supported the work 
at all stages and the publication has been assisted by a grant from 
its Publication Fund. This translation of the French edition is 
published with the kind permission of the Presses Universitaires de 
France. 
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Introduction 


In the course of its long history Byzantium experienced two periods of 
“humanism”. The first preceded the Crusades, with its origins and 
early flowering in the ninth to tenth centuries. This corresponded to 
a period in the West which was still a dark age, just briefly lit by 
the passage of the "Carolingian renaissance". The second was the 
humanism of the Palaeologans in the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, 
which was heralded and prepared for under the Comneni .2 This poses, 
however, the question of contacts with the West and the influences 
each exercised on the other and the question of the origins of what we 
call the Renaissance. This second humanism culminated in the great 
names of Gemistos Plethon and of Bessarion, the Greek scholar popu- 
larly represented fleeing the conquering Turk, clutching precious 
Greek manuscripts in his arms. It is this humanism which has been 
most studied ,> although the true history of it, that of the scholars 


l. I am not unaware of the discussions, both old and recent, 
about the terms "humanism" and “renaissance” and about the ambiguity 
of these concepts. Without entering into this discussion I am using 
these words in their normal and generally accepted sense both because 
it is difficult to avoid them and because they successfully suggest 
the originality which in this respect Byzantium displayed uncommonly 
early by comparison with the West. 

2. In the fields of humanism and the more general achievements 
of civilisation, as in other fields, it appears more and more clearly 
that it is not the Fourth Crusade which marks the real break. On the 
contrary, the period of the Comneni belongs more strictly with the 
period which follows it than with the one preceding it. It was in the 
half century 1025-1081, which separates the death of Basil II from the 
accession of Alexios I, that the great changes were under way and 
sometimes already realised, changes which were to modify the very 
structures of Byzantium. Several aspects of this question were dealt 
with in the reports presented at the Thirteenth International Congress 
of Byzantine Studies (Oxford, September 1966): cf. the Proceedings of 
this Congress edited by J.M. HUSSEY, D. OBOLENSKY and S. RUNCIMAN 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 1967). 

3. As an example of the interest shown in this second period of 
Byzantine humanism I will cite two articles: G.M. HARTMANN, Znacenie 
greceskoj kultury dlja razvitija italjanskogo gumanisma [The import- 
ance of Greek culture for the development of Italian humanism], 
Vizant. Vremennik, 15, 1959, pp. 100-124; and H. HUNGER, Von Wissen- 
schaft und Kunst der frühen Palaiologenzeit, Jahrb. Oester. Byzant. 
Gesellschaft, 8, 1959, pp. 123-155. It is also useful to consult the 
book of D.J. GEANAKOPLOS, Greek Scholars in Venice (Cambridge, Mass., 
1962), and “Byzantium and the Renaissance”, the second part of his 
collection of studies entitled Bysantine East and Latin West (Oxford, 
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and their manuscripts before their arrival in the West, has yet to be 
written. To take just one example, in the area par excellence of 
humanism, that of philology, the fundamental work of A. Turyn on the 
tradition of the text of the Greek tragedians revolves around 
Triklinios, Moschopoulos, Planudes, Thomas Magister and Chortasmenos. 
But what texts did these philologists of the last centuries of 
Byzantium know if not those which their ancestors of the ninth to 
tenth centuries had bequeathed them? And what would they have been 
able to achieve had not their ancestors, three, four or five centuries 
before, passionately collected and saved and interpreted what survived 
of the heritage of ancient Greece? 

So scholars seeking to go back to the origins and get to the root 
of the problem need to study the circumstances and character of this 
first renaissance. In doing this it will be valid to take the tenth 
century as the limit, for by then its encyclopedic enterprises 
corresponded with other needs and another way of thinking. Partly, 
too, these enterprises were matched by other texts and other manu- 
scripts, for, in certain cases at least, manuscripts had been cut 
up into pieces for excerpta, and therefore were not chosen for trans- 
literation, and were lost. 

The problem itself presents many aspects. One simple statement 
suffices to show the nature and importance of it. Very few Greek 
manuscripts, and perhaps no literary manuscripts, were copied from the 
sixth, and perhaps even the fifth century, until the ninth. All came 
close to perishing and many indeed did perish. What we possess was 
saved in the ninth and tenth centuries in Byzantium, and by 
Byzantium. Why, And how? 

In an attempt to answer this it is necessary first of all to be 
acutely aware of this break in Hellenic culture which lasted for 
several centuries. 


1966). There are numerous useful points in the works of A. PERTUSI, 
for example Storiografia umanistica e mondo bizantino (Istituto 
Siciliano di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, Quaderni, 5, Palermo, 
1967). 

4. Constantine VII saved only in part the texts which he had 
had collected (cf. the fate of the works of the Roman jurists in the 
great legal enterprise in the time of Justinian). From this point of 
view, then, Constantine VII compares badly with the period and work of 
Photios, Arethas, etc. Fortunately he scarcely tampered with the 
strictly literary works and for them the trend begun in the preceding 
century continued. 

5. With the exception of a few fortunate finds on papyrus: but 
here it is a case of the chances of the ancient documents actually 
surviving and not of their preservation through the Middle Ages by 
means of a living tradition. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I assure the reader that for a long time I was reluctant to 
consign these pages to print. To explore such a vast field which has 
hardly been cleared is to condemn oneself to opening up just a few 
paths through dense undergrowth. To rely on documentation which is 
very often unreliable and so widely scattered as to be depressing is 
to lay onself open indeed to many errors. And only touching, of 
necessity, on a thousand questions provokes just as many critics. 

I only claim, then, to present some “notes and remarks”, some 
temporary basis for a less imperfect structure which others will one 
day build. I have done this so as not to betray altogether those 
among whom I have had the privilege of working, and some friends whose 
encouragement I have valued. i 

Among these I owe a special debt of gratitude to M, Charles 
Astruc, as the reader will appreciate at many points throughout the 
book. In return for his help and his constant interest I hope that he 
will indeed find here some token of my sincere gratitude. 
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Chapter I 
The Break in Hellenic Culture 


in the West 


Research by P. Courcelle! has established that, 
The break in the as early as the fifth century A.D., Greek was 
5th-6th centuries no longer known in Spain, Britain or Ireland. In 

Africa the break is marked by the Vandal con- 
quest, and in Gaul it occurs at the beginning of the sixth century. 
In Italy the last generation which knew Greek was that of Boethius 
(d. 525) and Cassiodorus (d. ca 570), and in Rome itself by about 600 
not even the most famous of the Greek Fathers were still read. For 
example, it is recognized that Pope Gregory the Great (590-604), 
though he came from a great Roman family and had been papal nuncio in 
Constantinople, did not know Greek.” In the seventh century it proved 


l. P. COURCELLE, Les Lettres grecques en Occident de Macrobe & 
Casstodore, Paris, 1943: cf. pp. 389 ff. (2nd ed., Paris, 1948, pp. 
389 ff.); an English translation, with additional bibliography, was 
published in Cambridge, Mass., in 1969 under the title: Zate Latin 
Writers and their Greek Sources, cf. pp. 410 ff.). See, too, the 
thesis of P. RICHÉ, Education et culture dane 1’Occident barbare (VIe- 
VIII? siècles), Paris ("Patristica Sorbonensia”, IV), 1962 (reprinted 
in 1967, with the same pagination); cf. particularly pp. 83-84 (disap- 
pearance of Greek), 84-87 (neglect of philosophical and scientific 
culture), 250 ff. (Gaul), 359 (Celtic monasteries and Ireland), 395 
ff. (Rome), etc. [And now see also P. RICHE, Les écolee et 
L'enseignement dans 1’Occident chrétien de la fin du V? siècle au 
milieu du XI® siècle, Paris 1979 (cf. pp. 92-96, “La culture grecque 
en Occident”).] 

2. H. STEINACKER, Die römische Kirche und die griechischen 
Sprachenkenntnisse des Friihmittelalters, Mitteil. des Inst. fir Oster. 
Geschichtaforechung, 62, 1954, pp. 28-66, with detailed bibliography. 
Nevertheless it should be remembered that even in the middle of the 
seventh century the Library of the Holy See contained some Greek texts 
and that, when required, "notaries" were capable of translating a pas- 
sage from them. At the Lateran Council in 649, convened by Pope 
Martin I to condemn monothelitism, the bishop of the Italian town of 
Tempsa requested that the works “of St Dionysios, bishop of Athens" 
should be brought to the meeting, because the monothelite patriarch of 
Alexandria, Kyros, had quoted a phrase from them, the sense of which 
needed checking. On the pope's order the chief of the notaries, 
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very difficult in Ravenna, the capital of the Byzantine Exarchate of 
Italy, to find someone able to conduct the correspondence in Greek 
with the court in Constantinople. 3 In the library of Isidore of 
Seville there were some translations of the Greek Fathers, of Origen 
and John Chrysostom, but Isidore had no direct knowledge of Greek 
culture, secular or sacred, through the original language. Gregory 
of Tours did not know a word of Greek, neither did Fortunatus, bishop 
of Poitiers (530-609), who admitted he knew nothing of Plato and 
Aristotle, and neither did the Irish saint, Columbanus.’ 

We are indeed dealing with a disaster. Only a few fragments 


Theophylaktos, went and found the book in the pontifical library, then 
a regional notary called Pascal translated, from Greek to Latin, the 
phrase in question: MANSI, X, cols. 976-977. P. RICHÉ (op. cit., pp. 
187 ff.) produced a short vindication of Gregory the Great's classical 
culture but recognised that he did not know Greek. 

3. See AGNELLUS, ed. HOLDER-EGGER (MGH, Script. rerum langob. 
et ital. saec. VI-IX, Hanover, 1878, p. 356, lines 41-42): "...quia 
Graece et Latine utebatur et Latina ut Graeca tenebat; tunc admiratus 
patricius una cum majoribus et coetu populo..."; cf. L.M. HARTMANN, 
Johannicius von Ravenna, Fesatechrift für Theodor Gompers, Vienna, 
1902, pp. 319-323. 

4. J. FONTAINE, Isidore de Séville et la culture classique dane 
L’Eepagne wisigothique, Paris, 1959: cf. particularly pp. 756 ff. (on 
the existence of translations of Greek in the library at Seville), pp. 
849 ff. (Isidore and the Greek language), pp. 852 ff. (Isidore and 
Greek culture). 

5. E. DELARUELLE, La connaissance du grec en Occident du VÊ au 
IX® siècle, Mélanges de la Société toulousaine d’Etudes classiques, I, 
1946, pp. 207-226. The author concluded: "From the fifth to the ninth 
century the West lost all access to Greek thought through texts in the 
original. Since the number of translations made before the final 
separation of these two worlds was quite small, the Latin world in 
fact lived withdrawn into itself, as a recluse. The importance of 
such a fact in cultural history could scarcely be exaggerated.” See 
also two classic works: J.E. SANDYS, A History of Classical Scholar- 
ship from the sixth century before Christ to the end of the Middle 
Ages, Cambridge, 1903 (pp. 431-482 for the sixth to the tenth century 
A.D.); and above all the thesis of M. ROGER, L’enseignement des 
lettres classiques d’Aueone & Alcuin. Introduction à l’histoire dea 
écoles carolingtennes, Paris, 1905. In the latter work, cf. particu- 
larly pp. 71-75 and 205 (on Gaul: Greek had not yet completely disap- 
peared from higher studies in the fifth century, but as early as the 
second half of the fourth century a teacher capable of teaching it 
correctly was a rarity), pp. 268-273 (Roger was very disparaging about 
what previous scholars had said of the knowledge the Irish had of 
Greek in the sixth and seventh centuries), pp. 286-288 and 388-391 
(the Anglo-Saxons). 

6. And this loss of Greek in the West remains surprising. Some 
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survived the wreck. For Platonism, there was the Latin commentary on 
the Timaeus by Chalcidius, and his fragmentary translation of the 
Timaeus, produced at the end of the third or beginning of the fourth 
century. For Neoplatonism there was Macrobius' commentary on Cicero's 
Dream of Scipio, which referred occasionally to Plato and Plotinus, 
and a reflection of Plotinus’ Eymeade to be found in the works of 
St Augustine, who had known part of it in the translation, now lost, 
by Victorinus. Aristotle fared a little better. The Christian 
Boethius translated and wrote a commentary on the Platonist Porphyry's 
Isagoge, the introduction to Aristotle's Categories, and did the same 
for the Categories themselves. It would be fair to say that in doing 
this he provided the basis for medieval logic until the thirteenth 
century.’ But in the secular domain this was all, unless we want to 
add what Cassiodorus was able to transmit through the second part of 
his Introduction to Divine and Human Reading. This was concerned with 
the artes ac disciplinae liberalium litterarum, that is, with what 
Boethius calls the quadrivium (the four roads towards wisdom or philo- 
sophy: arithmetic, astronomy, geometry and music) and the trivium 
(the three ways for the expression of this wisdom: grammar, rhetoric 
and logic). These pages of Cassiodorus remained the sum total of what 
a churchman needed to know of the liberal arts.® 


reasons can indeed be found for it: the foundation of Constantinople 
and the displacement of the capital and the centre of gravity of the 
Empire, which guaranteed Hellenism in the East, and the social up- 
heavals and invasions. But in fact the invaders learned Latin well. 
One important reason was the development of Christianity. Not, as has 
been said, that the West was mistrustful of Greek, as the language of 
heresies: that only came later, perhaps. The greatest Fathers of the 
Church up till then, with the exception of St Augustine, wrote in 
Greek. But at first Christianity was still Jewish rather than Greek, 
and very far from the fundamental notions of Greek culture. Besides, 
Christianity was primarily concerned with practical problems which the 
collapse of the Empire in the West left it to resolve and for which it 
found solutions in the Latin framework (institutional, legal, etc.). 
On “the progressive differentiation between the two halves of the 
Christian world", see the thoughts of H.-I. MARROU, La place du haut 
Moyen Age dans l'histoire du christianisme, Settimane di studio del 
Centro italiano di studi sull’alto medioevo, IX, Spoleto, 1961, 
Spoleto, 1962, pp. 595-630. 

7. With reference to Boethius, there is the scholarly work by 
P. COURCELLE, Za Consolation de Philosophie dane la tradition littér- 
aire. Antécédente et postérité de Boèce, Paris, 1967 : in particular, 
from our point of view, the two chapters on “Les doctrines de Boèce 
et leurs sources”, about Sovereign Good and Evil (pp. 161-176) and 
about the relationship between God and the world (pp. 203-231), as 
well as the Conclusion, where he dealt with the problem of the pagan- 
ism (or rather the Platonism) and the Christianity of Boethius. 

8. E. GILSON, La philosophie au Moyen Age des originea patries- 
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So for a long time the Middle Ages in the West 
The Anglo-Saxons were familiar only with Latin culture. The Anglo- 
Saxon world too, though distinctive in so many 
respects, at first was no exception to this rule. Those codices 
plurimi which Gregory the Great, whose mistrust of the liberal arts 
is known, had missionaries take to Britain, around 600, were clearly 
ecclesiastical books written in Latin. However, it was significant 
that in 668 or 669 Pope Vitalian designated the Greek monk Theodore, 
born at Tarsus, as archbishop of Canterbury. Hadrian, who was an 
African brought up in Byzantine Carthage, was appointed to accompany 
him and together they were to complete the reform of the Anglo-Saxon 
church. The Venerable Bede (d. 735) in his History of the English 
Church and People claims that Theodore and Hadrian were as well versed 
in secular as in sacred letters, and as conversant with Greek as with 
Latin. He adds: “The proof of this is that certain of their students 
still alive today are as proficient in Latin and Greek as in their 
native tongue". It has rightly been pointed out that Bede, even if he 
was a good judge of Latin, was certainly not so of Greek, of which he 
knew, at most, the bare rudiments, and that in any case the knowledge 
of Greek in Britain must have died out with that first generation of 
students of Theodore and Hadrian. Bede also speaks of an innumerabilis 
librorum omnia generis copia when writing of the voyages his master 
Benedict Biscop made, still during the pontificate of Vitalian (657- 
672), between Rome and England where he founded the Monastery of St 
Peter at Wearmouth. However, this is certainly a reference to Latin 
manuscripts only.? It was a Latin culture, incorporating moreover 
some secular works, which flourished in England from the end of the 
seventh century. The Venerable Bede exemplified it at the beginning of 
the eighth, and it was this culture which the English missionaries 
took to the Anglo-Saxons in Germany. 
This Anglo-Saxon culture based on Latin was to 
The Carolingian be the stimulus for a renewal of culture in 
"nenaissance"” central Europe, and for what is called, rather 
grandiloquently, the Carolingian renaissance. It 
was at the cathedral school of York that Alcuin (730-804), the great- 
est figure of this movement, was educated under Archbishop Egbert, 
himself a disciple of Bede. In 782 he entered Charlemagne's service 
as director of the palace school. The role which Alcuin's scriptorium 
at Tours seems to have played in the diffusion of the new script, 
Carolingian minuscule, is well known. Its origins are placed in the 
second half of the eighth century, perhaps at the abbey of Corbie near 
Amiens. 10 Some details, it is true, have been debated, but this is 


es Be ia OEE EL He” Skat a Rue a Dat NOES OWES hee 
tiques à la fin du XIV" siecle, 2nd ed., Paris, 1952, p. 151 and 
passim. 


9. Alcuin, boasting of the library at the School of York, 
enumerated some secular authors found there: they are all Latin. 

10. C.H. DAWSON, The Making of Europe. An Introduction to the 
History of European Unity, London, 1932, pp. 178 f. 
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what matters: it has been possible to maintain, on the basis of sound 
argument, that Carolingian minuscule is neither a more-or-less debased 
copy of primitive Latin minuscule, nor the fruit of some technical 
innovation, but is actually the result of a deliberate reform which 
chose between several possibilities. If this can be taken as estab- 
lished, this element of deliberate creation is, because of its impli- 
cations, quite remarkable. Even if in other fields there is a ten- 
dency, in my opinion, to exaggerate the importance of the Carolingian 
“renaissance”, it is true to say that we owe to the Carolingian copy- 
ists the preservation of the bulk of the Latin authors we read today. 
It is also true that critical editions of these texts are based large- 
ly on the manuscripts handed down from this era. 12 But it must not be 
forgotten that the “renaissance” was an educational reform, having as 
its aim the teaching of the clergy and officials, who had no need 
of Greek; Hellenism obviously had no part in it; it had no role to 


play.! 


ll. R. MARICHAL, De la capitale romaine à la minuscule, in the 
work ed. M. AUDIN, Somme typographique, I, Lee origines, Paris, 1948, 
pp. 61-111; cf. p. 97. For a more general treatment, cf. G. CENCETTI, 
Lineamenti di storia della scrittura latina, Bologna, 1954, pp. 168 f. 
(on the origin of Carolingian minuscule), 185 f. (on the works by R. 
MARICHAL, and those by J. MALLON, whose Paléographie romaine was pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1952), and p. 193, where he said: "In the course 
of the first half of the ninth century all the scriptoria in France, 
the Rhineland and northern Italy ended up using the new minuscule 
exclusively, in a process of standardisation to a single style.” 

12. Cf. F. GRAT's report on the manuscript tradition of classi- 
cal Latin literature, in: Association Guillaume Budé, Congrès de 
Nice, 1935, pp. 378-388. 

13. I do not know what to think of the tradition which says that 
Pope Paul I (757-767) sent Pepin the Short (751-768) all sorts of 
Greek manuscripts. Cf. G. THERY, Etudes dionysiennes, I, Hilduin Tra- 
ducteur de Denye (Etudes de philosophie médiévale, XVI, Paris, 1932) 
where the letter from Paul I to Pepin is cited (MGH, Epist., III, p. 
529): “Direximus (...) libros quantos reperire potuimus, id est anti- 
phonale et responsale, insimul artem gramaticam Aristo[te]lis Dionysii 
Areopagitis [libros] geometriam orthografiam grammaticam, onmmes graeco 
eloquio scriptas, necnon et horo[lo]gium nocturnum." If these Greek 
manuscripts really arrived at Pepin's court, it is not known what hap- 
pened to them, and there is little indication that they found readers. 
R. LOENERTZ (Anal. Boll., 69, 1951, pp. 235-236) suggested that this 
list only partly fulfilled a series of desiderata, and that its 
author, some learned person of rank in Pepin's court, might have been 
“an Easterner dreaming of opening a school where he would teach Greek, 
and where Aristotle and Dionysios, a pagan and a Christian, would 
serve as textbooks for applying the theory learned from the manuals." 
For another interpretation, cf. W. OHNSORGE, in Byz. Zeitechr., 53, 
1960, p. 309, note 67. Ohnsorge, thinking of the projected marriage 
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However, just how much a single Greek manuscript 


The Manuscript could affect men's minds and play a significant 
of the Peeudo- role is shown by the famous example of the 
Dionysios the uncial manuscript of the works of the Pseudo- 
Areopagite Dionysios the Areopagite. However, this is a 


unique case of a religious manuscript surrounded 
by a whole legend and treated as a veritable relic. Ambassadors of the 
Greek emperor Michael the Stammerer brought it as a present to Louis 
the Pious in September 827 at Compiègne. 4 At the king's request it 


between Leo IV, son of Constantine V, and Pepin's daughter, Charle- 
magne's sister, believed that the books sent by Paul I at Pepin's 
request were intended for the instruction of the young Gisela, who was 
born in 757. P. RICHÉ, (op. cit., p. 495) suggested that these books 
were destined for the library of St Dents. 

14, F. DOLGER, Regesten, no. 413 (the annotation, tbid., no. 408, 
that the manuscript was brought to Rouen by the embassy of April 824, 
is erroneous). Cf. R.J. LOENERTZ, La légende parisienne de saint Denys 
1'Ar6éopagite, sa genèse et son premier témoin, Anal. Boll., 69, 1951, 
pp. 217-237 [reprinted in Bysantina et franco-graeca, Rome, 1970, pp. 
163-183, with an additional note.] Loenertz recalled that an earlier 
Greek embassy which came to Rouen in 824 to win Louis the Pious over 
to moderate iconoclasm, brought as gifts only some lengths of cloth 
and costly garments but had among its papers some texts favouring the 
cause it was busy upholding. These texts, which the Greeks translated 
for the Latins, were ultimately to be used at the Council of the 
Franks which met in Paris in 825. According to R. Loenertz, among 
these texts were extracts from the Pseudo~Dionysios, and this was the 
origin of the confusion of Denys of Paris with Denys (Dionysios) the 
Areopagite, and explains why the next embassy, in 827, brought as a 
present a complete manuscript of the Pseudo-Dionysios. This manuscript 
must have been written in Constantinople, at the command of the court, 
in the months preceding the departure of the embassy of 827. This 
hypothesis seems strengthened by an article by Julien LEROY (Un témoin 
ancien des "Petites Catéch&éses" de Théodore Stoudite, Seriptorium, 
15, 1961, pp. 36-60), who thought that, judging from its palaeographic 
and archaeological characteristics, the manuscript of the Pseudo- 
Dionysios (now Paris. gr. 437 in the Bibliothèque Nationale) is very 
similar to four folios, which survive in the Vatican, of a manuscript 
in uncial of the Small Catacheees of Theodore the Studite. J. Leroy 
dated these folios to “about 830". The two manuscripts would then be 
very nearly of the same date, and both of Studite origin, if not actu- 
ally written at the Stoudios itself, since the community was only 
reorganised there a little later. J. Leroy supposed that the Pseudo- 
Dionysios “could have been given to Michael the Stammerer by Theodore 
himself, during his stay in Constantinople, or even by Leontios the 
apostate monk (atc; understand ‘iconoclastic'!) who had been named 
higoumenos (abbot) of the monastery of Stoudios by Leo the Armenian” 
(op. cit., pp. 54-55). Personally I should prefer to think of an 
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was immediately lodged at the abbey of St Denis, on the eve of the 
saint's feast day, 8 October 827, ! and that very night the precious 
work wrought nineteen miraculous cures. Moreover, it was unanimously 
considered that its author was at the same time the disciple of St 
Paul on the Areopagus, the evangelist of the Gauls, the first bishop 
of Paris, and the founder of the abbey. What is important for us, 
however, is the Latin translation of it commissioned by Hilduin, abbot 
of St Denis and disciple of Alcuin. Father Théry, who considered that 
it was made between 832 and 835, was able to find it in three manu- 
scripts, in Brussels, Paris and Boulogne-sur-Mer. From a detailed 
comparison with the Greek manuscript now in the Bibliothèque Nationale 
(Paris. gr. 437) he came to the conclusion that the translation was 
the work of three people working together: a reader, reading the Greek 
text aloud word by word (resulting in reading errors, arising from the 
confusion of uncial letters, or from bad word-division); a translator, 
enunciating one by one the corresponding Latin words (and making a 
mistake when he had mis-heard the Greek word); and finally a scribe 
who did the writing (and who sometimes put two Latin words for one 
Greek one, when the translator hesitated and corrected himse1f). 16 So 


official request addressed to the best monastic scriptorium of the 
time. This, however, has its own difficulty, as will be seen later 
(chap. V). Note in this connection that one of the Greek ambassadors 
in 824 and 827, Theodore, deacon and otkonomos of Sancta Sophia, 
has recently been identified in all probability with the bishop of 
Syracuse (or of Sicily) Theodore Krithinos; see J. GOUILLARD's 
excellent notes on this man: Deux figures mal connues du second 
iconoclasme, II, Théodore Krithinos, le dernier des iconoclastes, 
Byzantion, 31, 1961, pp. 387-401: cf. pp. 399-400. 

15. I refer once for all to the Etudes dionysiennes of Father 
Gabriel THERY, mentioned above. Volume 2, published in 1937 in the 
same collection, contains the Latin translation of the Dionysian 
corpus made by Hilduin. [I mention as a curiosity, although there may 
be other examples, that in a document by Robert the Pious for the 
abbey of St Denis, dated 17 May, 1008 (TARDIF, Cartons des rots, pp. 
158-159), in the formula “donamus Deo ac sancto Dyonisio”", the last 
word is written in Greek characters, in a very laboured and inexpert 
hand. J.-F. Lemarignier has kindly supplied me with a photograph of 
this document. The scribe's model, whether directly or not, was un- 
doubtedly the uncial manuscript of the Pseudo~Dionysios.] 

16. This method of translation was not uncommon in the Middle 
Ages. For example, in Toledo, in the time of Gondisalvo (d. ca 1180), 
the translation of several Arabic works into Latin was made in the 
following way:- the Jew ibn Daoud (or Avendehut) used to translate, 
at sight and aloud, the Arabic text into Spanish, and Gondisalvo used 
to write or dictate what he heard. On this medieval method of 
“translation”, word for word and with the word order of the original, 
cf. also the translations from Greek into Armenian carried out by the 
“Hellenophile” school: M. LEROY, Grégoire Magistros et les traductions 
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the translation is a literal one and, as it were, word for word, to 
the point where it is often almost incomprehensible. But who were 
these men? It must be accepted that the first two read and understood 
Greek. Father Théry believed that they were Greeks and said so on two 
occasions in his Etudes dionysiennes.!7 Elsewhere he went further, 
though without supplying the arguments, which he was keeping for a 
further study which has not appeared. He suggested that Hilduin must 
have summoned some Greek monks from the convent of Sts Stephen and 
Sylvester, founded in Rome in 761 by Pope Paul I, where the Greek 
liturgy was followed from the outset. 

The story of this manuscript, moving and picturesque by turns, 
does not end there. Using this manuscript the Irishman, Scotus 
Erigena, or rather Eriugena, made the second Latin translation of the 
Dionysian corpus. He came to France towards the end of the first half 
of the ninth century and probably learned Greek there, perhaps at St 
Denis with the "Hellenist” monks summoned by Hilduin. Father Théry 
thought that Eriugena, who also had the Hilduin translation to hand, 
accomplished on his own the task that Hilduin's collaborators had done 
as a team of three.!9 So he was a Hellenist, even though he made 


arméniennes d'auteurs grecs, Amnuatre de 1l’Inetitut de Philologie et 
a’Histotre orientales, 3 (Mélanges Jean Capart), 1935, pp. 284-285. 

17. Vol. I, 1932, p. 134; II, 1937, pp. 399 and 417. 

18. Liber Pontificalis, ed. DUCHESNE, I, pp. 464-465: "“Monacho- 
rum congregationem constituens grece modulationis psalmodie cynovium 
esse decrevit.” Father THERY formulated this hypothesis in the pages 
he wrote for the work by F. LOT, C. PFISTER and F. GANSHOF, Les 
destines de 1’Empire en Occident de 395 & 888, published in Paris and 
dated 1928 (the date of publication of the first fascicule); it 
appears that Father Théry wrote his contribution in 1933 or 1934. The 
relevant passage is on p. 628. Cf. also, tbid., note 202, in which 
G. Théry added that "the Revelatio Stephani II, ed. WAITZ, MGH, 
Seript., XV, p. 2, a forgery fabricated by Hilduin, describes to those 
who know how to read this document the intrigues of the abbot of St 
Denis to ensure the collaboration and, above all, the complicity of 
these Byzantine monks in Rome", who did not content themselves with 
translating but "produced some forgeries to establish the identifi- 
cation of the Paris Denys with St Paul's Dionysios (Denys)" and to 
support the thesis of the apostolicity of the churches of the Gauls. 
On the Greek monastery of Sts Stephen and Sylvester in Rome, cf. 
R.J. LOENERTZ, Un prétendu sanctuaire romain de saint Denys de Paris, 
Anal. Boll., 66, 1948, pp. 118-133 [reprinted in Byzantina et franco- 
graeca, Rome, 1970, pp. 133-147]. 

19. Note that the translation by Eriugena was more widespread in 
the Middle Ages than Hilduin's (although, according to Father Théry, 
Hincmar of Rheims used the latter). Of Hilduin's works, his treatise 
on Dionysios the Areopagite is the one most read. The translation by 
Eriugena was in turn revised in 875 by Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 
who had the advantage of being able to profit from Roman manuscripts 
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numerous errors (curiously different from those of Hilduin) and styled 
himself rudis admodum tiro helladicorum studiorum. Moreover, he also 
translated works by Gregory of Nyssa and Gregory of Nazianzus and a 
treatise by Maximos the Confessor devoted to the difficult passages 
(ambigua) of the Pseudo-Dionysios. 1’ bis Did he use one of the 
Graeco-Latin lexica of which some rare copies still survive, the 
best-known being that of the Library of Laon, which are attributed to 
this period?20 

Be that as it may, the case of the Pseudo- 
Continuing Dionysios manuscript is probably unique,?! as is 
neglect of Greek the case, too, of Scotus Eriugena among the 


which were better than the Paria. 437, and included the Greek scholia 
on Dionysios, notably those of Maximos the Confessor - did he have at 
his disposal the manuscript produced in 649 for the Lateran Council? 
On Eriugena as translator of the Pseudo-Dionysios, cf. M. CAPPUYNS, 
Jean Scot Erigtne, aa vie, son oeuvre, ea pensée (Universitas Cathol- 
ica Lovaniensis, Dissertationes, ser. II, vol. 26), Louvain, 1933, pp. 
128 ff.; H.F. DONDAINE, Le corpus dionysien de 1’Université de Paris 
au XIII? sièele, Rome, 1953, pp. 27 ff. (and pp. 35 ff.: Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius). Finally, cf. I.P. SHELDON-WILLIAMS, A bibliography 
of the works of Johannes Scottus Eriugena, in Journal of Eeclestasti- 
cal History, 10, 1959, pp. 198-224 (cf. pp. 203 ff., 214 ff.) [Cf. now 
the collection of studies, "Jean Scot Erigéne et l'histoire de la 
philosophie", Colloques internationaux du CNRS 561, Paris, 1977.] 

[19 bis. On these points see now, also, from the collection of 
studies cited in the preceding note, R. LE BOURDELLE, "Connaissance du 
grec et méthodes de traduction dans le monde carolingien jusqu'à Scot 
Erigéne" (pp. 117-122), and Ed. JAUNEAU, "La traduction érigénienne 
des Ambigua de Maxime le Confesseur" (pp. 135-144); see too, also by 
Ed. JAUNEAU, the very extensive study, "Jean Scot Erigéne et le grec”, 
in Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi (Bulletin Ducange), 41, 1979, pp. 
5-50.] 

20. It is important that the study of the Graeco-Latin gloss- 
aries of the High Middle Ages be taken up again. L. DELARUELLE 
scarcely touched on it in his study of Joannes Crastonus' Graeco- 
Latin dictionary. He followed G. Gotz in pointing out the interest of 
one of these glossaries, of which the most ancient example is from the 
seventh century (Studi italiani di Filologia classica, 8, 1930-1931, 
pp. 228-229). He rightly pointed out that this glossary has few proper 
names, is relatively rich in common phrases and in specific terms 
belonging to the language of administration or technical terms for the 
trades, and that it was meant to answer “a practical purpose (...) and 
not intended for the reading of literature". This is certainly cor- 
rect, but I wonder if such a glossary did not answer the needs of the 
administration rather than being for “conversation with Greeks” which 
Delaruelle was thinking of. On the lexica or glossaries, cf. infor- 
mation in the study, cited below, by B. BISCHOFF (Byz. Zeitechr., 44, 
1951), pp. 41 ff., 46, etc. 
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“Hellenists”. I do not think it should be stated, as some have wanted 
to, that a Greek scriptorium was functioning in the ninth century at 
St Gall. It is possible that some Irish monks, who came then and in- 
stalled themselves with their books and baggage at St Gall, had 
brought some Greek manuscripts with them. It is also possible that 
some elleniei fratres, of whom it seems that nothing more is 
known, may have resided there, 2 but there are no grounds for speaking 
of a Greek scriptorium. As regards the state of secular Greek culture 
at that time, one example will be enough. Cassiodorus, in his 
Historia Tripartita, had cause to quote the names of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles; forty manuscripts of Cassiodorus preserved in France, most 
of them written there and several going back to Carolingian times, 
have been examined: and not one scribe recognised the names of the 
Greek tragedians.2 

In England everything was soon swamped by the Norman conquest, 
and on the Continent by the great darkness of the tenth century. Even 
if it is true that Gerbert d'Aurillac, pope in the year 1000 under the 
name of Sylvester II, showed great curiosity, for those times, in 
regard to Antiquity, and even if it is quite correct that he had 
searches made everywhere for old manuscripts, he perhaps owed it to 


21. Concerning the probable influence of the theology of the 
Pseudo~Dionysios on Suger, abbot of St Denis, and the relation between 
the principle of a hierarchy of orders set out in the Pseudo-Dionysios 
and the principle of a feudal hierarchy devised by Suger, cf. the 
comments by G. DUBY, Le gouvernement royal au temps des Capétiens, Le 
Moyen Age, 1966, pp. 543-544. 

22. E. LESNE, Histoire de la propriété ecclésiastique en France, 
IV, Les livres, "ecriptoria" et bibliothèques du commencement du VIII? 
ettcle & la fin du XI? siècle (Mémoires et travaux des Facultés catho- 
liques de Lille, XLVI, Lille, 1938) : cf. pp. 300-317, the scriptorium 
of St Gall, and particularly p. 307. ŒE. DELARUELLE, op. cit. (Mél. 
Société toulousaine d'Etudes class., I, 1946), p. 221, recalled that 
Notker mentions the presence at St Gall of ellenict fratres; but as he 
also declares that he had nobody to translate Origen for hin, 
Delaruelle rightly concluded that these ellenict were not residents, 
and he thought that one must rather attribute the few Greek manu- 
scripts which could have been at St Gall to some of Eriugena's monks 
“who might, moreover, have been excellent calligraphers without under- 
standing the Greek they were copying” (loc. cit.). The problem of the 
Greek manuscripts (clearly religious in content) which were copied at 
St Gall or which belonged to the library there, is not clear to me. 
[I have not been able to consult the dissertation of Bernice M. 
KACZYNSKI, Greek Learning in the Medieval West, A study of St Gall 
816-1022, Yale, Ann Arbor, 1975.] 

23. <A. DAIN, Le Moyen Age occidental et la tradition manuscrite 
de la littérature grecque, Association Guillaume Budé, Congree de 
Nice, 1935, pp. 358-378. 
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the years he spent in Spain.24 In any case this applied only to the 
Latin tradition: Gerbert did not know one word of Greek. 
In Italy the situation appears to have been quite 
The problem of different ,26 but it is not easy to determine the 
Greek in Italy fate of Hellenism in the period between the fall 
of the Exarchate and the reconquest by Basil I. 
Insofar as it was tied to political events, the facts speak for 
themselves. The Exarchate of Ravenna, after its capital had fallen 
into the hands of the Lombards in 751, ended by collapsing when in 
754-756 Pepin, the king of the Franks, handed over the territories 
recovered from the Lombards not to Byzantium but to Pope Stephen II. 
With the formation of the Papal State the Eastern Empire irrevocably 
lost Rome. Nikephoros I's negotiations with Charlemagne in 803 and 
then in 810-811, and the treaty signed by Michael I Rhangabe in 812, 


24. H. FOCILLON, L’an mil, Paris, 1952, pp. 80-81: there had 
been Latinist abbots in Catalonia, and if Greek was unknown there the 
memory of it remained, as is evidenced by the following signature 
written in 1010: “Petrus $nodStakovoc scripsit, quamvis incultus 
graeco sermone" ["Peter the sub-deacon wrote this, although not 
trained in Greek” ]. 

25. On the problem of the knowledge of Greek in the High Middle 
Ages in the West outside Italy, cf. again the very well documented 
study by B. BISCHOFF, Das griechische Element in der abendlandischen 
Bildung des Mittelalters, Byz. Zeitachr., 44 (Mélanges F. Délger), 
1951, pp. 27-55. In it there are, besides the bibliography, many 
pieces of information (for example, on the role of the Irish), and 
many curious facts; but to be fair they are scarcely more than 
curious, and principally express either regret at not knowing Greek, 
or naive satisfaction at being able to scrawl two or three words, more 
or less mutilated, in Latin characters. The study by R. WEISS, Lo 
studio del greco all'abbazia di San Dionigi durante il medioevo, 
Rivista di Storia della Chiesa in Italia, 6, 1952, pp. 426-438, is not 
concerned with the early period. 

26. For the second half of the sixth century and the first third 
of the seventh, cf. the comments of P. RICHE, op. cit., pp. 181-219: 
“Education et culture dans l'Italie byzantine”. On the particular 
problem of the transmission of ancient Greek texts, cf. J. IRIGOIN, 
L'Italie méridionale et la tradition des textes antiques, Jahrb. der 
Oesterr., Byzantinistik, 18, 1969, pp. 37-55. Irigoin's opinion is that 
the role of Southern Italy and Sicily was more important than is 
usually thought. However, even if it is clear that there were Greek 
manuscripts there towards the end of Antiquity (cf. pp. 40 ff.), and 
even if it seems certain that there were cases of transliteration from 
uncial to minuscule carried out in southern Italy (cf. p. 49), it is 
still very difficult to distinguish, in the Greek works copied in 
southern Italy in the tenth and eleventh centuries, between those 
which go back to an ancient local tradition and the copies made from 
manuscripts brought from the East. 
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left to Byzantium only Venice in the whole of northern Italy, and in 
the south, only Naples, Calabria and Sicily. While Venice rapidly 
evolved towards a complete autonomy, the territories of southern 
Italy, torn apart, fragmented and engulfed by the advance of the 
Lombards of Spoleto and Benevento, were to lose all importance. 
Meanwhile, Sicily was suffering the first attacks of the Arabs, who 
soon completely overran it. Byzantium, politically and militarily, 
was swept from the face of Italy. All the same, its chroniclers were 
strangely ignorant of events in the West, and paid no attention to a 
few poor territories isolated on the two headlands of the peninsula, 
in Terra d'Otranto and in Aspromonte, in the duchy of Calabria. 

Is this to say that Hellenism disappeared from Italy? The 
problem is complex and has many aspects. Naturally Venice kept close 
economic contacts with Byzantium, but we seek in vain for proof that 
it then transmitted to the West even the little there was of Byzantine 
civilization. For Rome, the list has been drawn up many times of the 
"eastern" popes - in fact Sicilians or Syrians - who in the course of 
more than a century came and sat on the throne of St Peter. Even so, 
the last of these, Zacharias (a “Greek” from Calabria?) ,27 gave place 
in 752 to Stephen II, the founder of a completely Latin Papal State. 
Even if it is also true that Greek monks, or rather Greek-speaking 
monks, were for a time quite numerous on the Palatine or Aventine, and 
could sometimes have acted as translators or interpreters, we must 
beware of making Hellenists of them, still less humanists. As for 
southern Italy, which is poorly documented for this period, everything 
suggests that Sicily had long been the last refuge of Greek, at a time 
when the whole peninsula and even Calabria were Latin. Then the Arab 
conquest appears to have resulted in emigration in the ninth century 
to the coast opposite. This became the starting point for the "re- 
Hellenisation" which was to spread progressively towards the north. 


27. The Liber Pontificalis, which has already noted (I, p. 415) 
that Gregory III knew Greek, tells us also that the Dialogues of Pope 
Gregory I, the Great, were translated into Greek in Rome, under 
Zacharias; this translation was to reach Constantinople: cf. Codex 252 
of Photios' Bibliotheca, PG, 104, col. 100A. For other translations 
cf. P. RICHE, op. cit., pp. 468-469. 

28. For an account of this point of view, cf. L.-R. MÉNAGER : 
La "byzantinisation" religieuse de l'Italie méridionale (IX-XII? 
siècles) et la politique monastique des Normands d'Italie, Revue 
d'Histoire ecclésiastique, 53, 1958, pp. 747-774, and 54, 1959, pp. 5- 
40. For an opposing view, cf. A. GUILLOU, Grecs d'Italie du Sud et de 
Sicile au Moyen Age : les moines, Mélangee d’Archéologie et d’Hietoire 
publiéa par 1’Ecole Francaise de Rome, 1963, pp. 79-110 (for example 
pe 84 : “If there were some monastic communities in Sicily which de- 
parted to the mainland and went on to the north of Calabria and 
Lucania, these departures were brought on by economic insecurity and 
the desire of certain monks for distant retreats rather than by the 
brutality of the new occupants”); idem, Les populations grecques de 
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Originally it could only have been a kind of religious colonisation, 
limited in scope for a long time. Indeed, we have to wait for the 
great military and political thrust of the Macedonian reconquest 
before seeing Hellenism re-establish itself in southern Italy. Then 
it came from Byzantium, and that is enough to indicate that we should 
not search in "Byzantine Italy", or in any continuity of Hellenism in 
Italy, for the origins of early Byzantine humanism, or even, more 
modestly, for one of the factors contributing to it. 

Without a doubt the question is not as simple as that. Again and 
again a count has been made of the evidence and tiny snippets attest- 
ing that Greek or the Greeks, or the Greek-speakers from the East, had 
not disappeared from Italy during the two or three centuries separat- 
ing Byzantium's political demise in Italy and its attempts at recon- 
quest .2 There is the evidence, but it proves nothing. It is prob- 
ably a mistake to speak of massive immigration by Egyptian or Syrian 
Greeks fleeing from Persian or Arab conquests, and it has not been 
established that Balkan Greeks came in large numbers seeking refuge in 
Sicily or Italy at the time of the Avaro-Slav incursions. 0 On the 


Calabre et de Sicile au Moyen Age, Actes du XII? Congres international 
d’Etudes byzantines, Ochride, 1961, II, Belgrade, 1964, pp. 139-148. 
Cf. the first two chapters of the useful collection of sources and 
material by S. BORSARI, ZI} monachesimo bizantino nella Sictlia e 
nell’Italia meridionale pre-normanne, Naples (Istituto Italiano per 
gli Studi Storici), 1963. 

29. For this view cf. Ch. DIEHL, in pp. 241-288 of his Etudes 
sur l’adminietration byzantine dans 1’Exarchat de Ravenne (Paris, 
1888), devoted to "Hellenism in Byzantine Italy". For the following 
era, see the large amount of data collected by J. GAY, L'Italie 
méridionale et 1’Empire bysantin, Paris, 1904. These two works are 
still fundamental and, as a comprehensive view of the problems, have 
not been superseded; likewise the work by L.M. HARTMANN, Unter- 
suchungen sur Geschichte der byzantinischen Verwaltung in Italien, 
leipzig, 1889. However, I share Hartmann's opinion (cf. Festschrift 
Th. Gomperz, Vienna, 1902, p. 320, note 1), who felt that Ch. DIEHL 
had greatly exaggerated the Greek influence in Italy (in the work 
mentioned above and also in his Manuel d’art bysantin). 

30. The problem is posed by a passage (which is difficult and 
its interpretation disputed) from the Chronicle, wrongly called of 
Monemvasia, which shows the Greeks of the Peloponnese, except those on 
the east coast, dispersing in all directions fleeing from the Avaro- 
Slav invaders, the inhabitants of Patras taking refuge in Calabria, at 
Reggio, and those from Laconia in Sicily, at Taormina. Greek his- 
torians for the most part dispute the historicity of this diaspora: 


for example, S. KYRIAKIDES, Of Zator év Hekonovvhap (BuXavtevat 
Mettar, VI), Thessalonica, 1947. For the opposing view, see two 


studies by P. CHARANIS : On the question of the Hellenization of 
Sicily and Southern Italy during the Middle Ages, in The American His- 
torical Review, 52, 1946-1947, pp. 74-86; and Ethnic changes in the 
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other hand it seems difficult to settle the debate decisively, when 
the attempts to explain the survival or the resurgence of the Greek 
language and the neo-Greek dialects of southern Italy continue to set 
the “archaists" (the school of G. Rohlfs and most of the Greek 
scholars, who claim an uninterrupted continuity since Antiquity) 
against the "“Byzantinists” who, together with many Italian scholars, 
support re-Hellenisation in the Byzantine period.’ The truth, in any 
case, seems more complex. On the one hand, in southern Calabria and 
Aspromonte, Greek religious colonisation seems to date only from the 
end of the ninth century or the beginning of the tenth, while it was 
even later in northern Calabria, in the region of Rossano and 
Merkourion and on the borders of Lucania. On the other hand, in these 
regions we have no evidence of intellectual activity other than some 
edifying works written by monks, some pious biographies and some 
liturgical items, dating for the most part from the end of the tenth 
and the early years of the eleventh century. Here, as always, a study 
of the manuscripts can provide evidence. The greatest authority on 


Byzantine Empire in the VIZ century, in Dumbarton Oake Papers, 13, 
1959, pp. 25-44. On this subject I have said the little that, in my 
opinion, the present state of research allows one to say, in my study 
on La Chronique improprement dite de Monemvasie : le contexte histor- 
ique et légendaire, Rev. dea Ft. bys., 21, 1963, pp. 5-49, where the 
bibliography is also to be found; cf. p. 9 (Greek text, lines 38 ff.), 
13 (translation), 14 (and note 16), 26 (scholion of Arethas), 43 
(later evidence), 48 (and note 73). Without denying the possibility, 
and even the probability, of isolated emigrations, I cannot believe, 
in the context of the Chronicle, in a mass movement having forced a 
great part of the Greek population out of the Peloponnese and as far 
as Calabria. 

31. The bibliography is considerable. Among the most recent 
works, in addition to several articles in the Bollettino della Badia 
greca di Grottaferrata and in the Atti dello VIII Congresso inter- 
nastonale di Studi biaantini, Palermo, 1951 (= Studi Bizantini e Neo- 
ellenici, 7 and 8, Rome, 1953), cf. for the "Greek" point of view, the 
work by S. CARATZAS, L'origine des dialectes néo-grece de 1’Italie 
méridionale, Paris, 1958, and the important review by G. ROHLFS in 
Bys. Zeitachr., 52, 1959, pp. 99-104; for the “Italian” viewpoint, the 
works of 0. PARLANGELI, particularly L'importanza dell'elemento greco 
nella storia linguistica deli'Italia meridionale, in Akten dea XI. 
Internationalen Byzantinisten-kongrese, Milnchen, 1958, Munich, 1960, 
pp. 445-449. (I have been unable to consult that author's study en- 
titled Contributi allo studio della Grecitad siciliana, which appeared 
in KOKALOS, 5, 1959, pp. 62-106). Cf. the bibliographical references 
in K.M. SETTON, The Byzantine background to the Italian Renaissance, 
Proceedings Amer. Philos. Society, 100, 1956, pp. 1-76; R. WEISS, The 
Greek culture of South Italy in the Middle Ages, Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1951, pp. 23-50; L.-R. MENAGER, op. cit.; S. BORSARI, 
op. cit. 
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Greek manuscripts of southern Italy, R. Devreesse , 32 stated that they 
only started appearing in the last third of the tenth century (noting, 
moreover, that St Elias of Carbone was founded in 970, and 
Grottaferrata in 1004); these of course are manuscripts with a reli- 
gious content. Devreesse distinguished in them three styles of 
writing, two of them having their origin in Calabria, and the third 
drawing its inspiration from models from the Stoudios. 

Thus the great collapse of Byzantium in Italy was followed by 
a long period of obscurity.23 We know little about the language or 
civilisation which might reveal to us the importance and extent of the 
Greek element surviving, assured both by the Byzantine administration 
there, to the extent that this was able to survive, and by the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy and the monks. I suspect that on the eve of the, 
Arab attacks it was only in Sicily that this Greek element survived to 
any degree. Then two events ousted it and at the same time streng- 
thened it: firstly the Arab conquest of Sicily, supposing it provoked 
the emigration of Greek-speaking people to the coasts and into the 
mountains of Calabria (perhaps, too, into the mountains of Greece); 
and secondly the Byzantine offensive under the Macedonians, which was 
to establish anew the links between Italy and Byzantium which had been 
broken for a long time. It is of little importance, moreover, that in 
the final analysis the Byzantines were checked and that the true 
winners, the true restorers of a form of “Byzantine” civilization in 
these regions, should be the Normans, but later. What we should 
remember is that in the period that concerns us there are only scant 
manifestations of a renewal of "Hellenism" in Italy, and that they do 
not go beyond the realm of religion. 


32. R. DEVREESSE, Zes manuscrite grecs de l'Italie méridionale 
(Histoire, classement, paléographte), Vatican, 1955 (Studi e Testi, 
183). 

33. The bibliography to 1962-63 can be found in the report by 
A. PERTUSI, Bisanzio e l'irradiazione della sua civilta in occidente 
nell'alto medioevo, Settimane di Studio det Centro italiano di studi 
sull’alto medioevo, XI, Spoleto, 1963, Spoleto, 1964, pp. 75-133. It 
is in fact almost entirely devoted to Italy. After good comments on 
the routes linking Byzantium and the West and the length of the 
journeys (completed as regards the Balkans by I. DUJCEV, tibid., 
pp. 185 ff.), it deals successively with Sicily, Calabria, Terra 
d'Otranto, Campania, Amalfi, Rome, Ravenna and Venice, each time 
highlighting the problem of monasticism and of monks, both those who 
had come from the Syrian or Greek East and those who had not (for 
Rome, cf. also the comments of BERTOLINI, tbid., pp. 159 ff.; and for 
the knowledge of Greek in Rome, the note at the foot of pp. 167-169). 
My own feeling, however, is that reading this substantial report by A. 
Pertusi leaves the impression of greater Byzantine influence than was 
the case in reality. 

34. Of course, the orders sent to Constantinople for items of 
the sumptuary arts, for example by Didier of Monte Cassino, are of no 
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To conclude briefly: we cannot rely on the West or on the mainte- 
nance of a tradition, and that a tenuous one, of language, culture, 
literature and Greek thought in the West in order to explain, even in 
a small measure, the renaissance of Hellenism in the ninth century: 
the Latin world turned in on itself and its Latin; it received very 
little, even from Byzantium; and it transmitted nothing. 


significance for the question that interests us. On the subject of 
Monte Cassino, J. GAY (op. ett., p. 598) noted that this was certainly 
the Latin monastery most open to the influence of Byzantine civilisa- 
tion, and yet, as regards Greek texts, it was able to transmit to the 
West only some legends of saints and some writings “of a practical 
nature and immediate application (...), legal and medical manu- 
scripts", and this at a late period from our point of view. Generally 
speaking in the field of East-West relations the role of Monte Cassino 
has often been exaggerated. Cf. the thesis of H. BLOCH, Monte Cassino, 
Byzantium and the West in the earlier Middle Ages, Dumbarton Oake 
Papere, 3, 1946, pp. 165-224 (which, however, does not raise the 
problem which concerns us). 
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The Hypothesis of a Link through 
Syria and the Arabs 


Can we look to the East for the answer that the Latin West has denied 
us? For a long time the question has been asked whether it was not, in 
part at least, because the tradition of ancient literature and thought 
was preserved on the eastern borders of the Empire that it was revita- 
lized in Byzantium in the ninth and tenth centuries. Specifically it 
has been suggested that the texts the Greeks then set about copying 
and the manuscripts in which they found them came to them from the 
Arab world. The manuscripts had penetrated there sometimes directly, 
but more often through the intermediary of Pehlvi, after the Arab 
conquest of Persia, and especially through Syriac, after the conquest 
of Syria. Confirmation of this was found in the influence these 
scholars believed Islam exercised over Byzantium from the beginning of 
iconoclasm. And they believed they found an illustration of it in 
Photios' embassy to Baghdad, during which he is supposed to have dis- 
covered most of the works he discussed in his Bibliotheca. This is a 
difficult subject and one still not sufficiently studied, and there is 
no doubt that current research has surprises in store. However, in the 
present state of our knowledge, it seems to me that the hypothesis (a 
priori rather improbable) of a kind of renaissance stimulated in 
Byzantium by the preservation of a tradition and some Greek manu- 
scripts in neighbouring Islam should be firmly rejected. But it is 
necessary to go into a certain amount of detail. 

It is well known that within the Muslim East the 
From Greek to Ummayad caliphate corresponded with a Syrian 
Arabte through dominance. Syria had been the starting point for 
Syriac or Pehlvi the fortunes of Moawiya and, with Damascus, it 

continued to be the centre of power of his suc- 
cessors. In the middle of the eighth century when the Abbasids 
succeeded the Ummayads and Baghdad (or Samara) took the place of 
Damascus, the caliphate moved to the East and with it the Iranians 
rose to prominence. It could be said that the triumph of the Abbasids 
was the triumph of the Iranians and that the true successors of the 
Sassanids were the Abbasids. Other influences were at work, from India 
and central Asia, but the principal components of Muslim civilisation 
during its early centuries and its most active elements were, in 
accordance with the very logic of the conquest, Syrian on the one 
hand, or more accurately Syro-Egyptian, for Egypt's role was certainly 
not negligible, and on the other the Iranian element. Moreover they 
were both in various degrees vehicles of Hellenism. 
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In Persia it was chiefly the Nestorians, especially after their 
expulsion from the Byzantine Empire in the fifth century, who brought 
with them a certain kind of Hellenism and strengthened it. They 
emigrated to Mesopotamia and Iran and established schools. The most 
famous of these, at least the one best known, was a school of medicine 
at Gundishapur in the province of Khuzistan or Susiana. The Sassanid 
princes often called upon the services of Greeks, especially as 
doctors. Normally they showed themselves tolerant, even welcoming, 
towards Christians, particularly when they were heretics in the eyes 
of the Byzantines. They were also tolerant towards the last Greek 
pagans at the time of their persecution by Justinian, a subject to 
which we will have to return. | It is possible to imagine how, with the 
help of close, if not always peaceful, contacts between the Iranian 
and Greek worlds, some Greek manuscripts penetrated into Persia during 
the last two centuries of the Sassanids and sometimes were translated 
there into Pehlvi. The hypothesis can then be formulated that certain 
Greek texts could have been accessible to the Islamic world, either 
directly or through the intermediary of Pehlvi, after the battle of 
Qadisiya (A.D. 636) had decided the fate of the Sassanid Empire in the 
face of Arab expansion and especially after the foundation of the 
Abbasid caliphate which was so strongly influenced by the Iranians. 


l. Cf. J.F. DUNEAU, Quelques aspects de la pénétration de 
l'hellénisme dans 1'Empire perse sassanide, Mélanges René Crozet, 
Poitiers, 1966, pp. 13-22. [The content of this present chap. II, 
“The Hypothesis of a Link through Syria and the Arabs", and generally 
the stance that I have adopted on the relations and influences between 
Byzantium and the Arabs, have been discussed by V. STRIKA, “Nota a 'Le 
premier humanisme byzantin' di P. Lemerle", in Annali (Iet. Or. di 
Napoli), 33 (NS 23), 1973, pp. 114-125. Strika vigorously defended the 
importance of the “Muslim component” in the Byzantine renaissance of 
the ninth and tenth centuries. What makes his point of view interest- 
ing for us is that it is that of an Islamicist who is very alert and 
well-informed. } 

2. It seems that this question has not received the attention 
it deserves. However, see C.A. NALLINO, Tracce di opere greche giunte 
agli Arabi per trafila pehlevica, Oriental Studies presented to E.G. 
Browne, Cambridge, 1922, pp. 345-363 (rp. in C.A. NALLINO, Raccolta di 
serittt editi e inediti, VI, Rome, 1948, pp. 285-303). Noting that, 
according to Néldeke, the Syriac Pseudo-Kallisthenes was not trans- 
lated from Greek but from Pehlvi, Nallino examined the case of three 
scientific Greek works which passed to the Arabs by way of Pehlvi : 
the Geoponica of Cassianus BASSUS Scholasticus (so that we also have a 
text of this which is older than the Greek text which goes back to the 
time of Constantine VII), the Astrology of Vettius VALENS and another 
astrological work, the Ilapavaté\\ovta of TEUKROS. There are some notes 
on translations from Pehlvi into Arabic in Aldo MIELI, Za science 
arabe et son ròle dane l'évolution scientifique mondiale (1938), rp. 
Leiden, 1966), p. 70, note 5 bis. Note too that D. PINGREE has pub- 
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In the case of Syria it is necessary to remember that its special 
position in the Graeco-Roman world had never ceased to manifest 
itself. This was vigorously asserted in religion from the earliest 
centuries of Byzantium. The Syrians, however, were none the less both 
Christians and contributors to Greek learning and thought. Though they 
produced nothing original, they were very active as translators. 
Starting from the fourth century they translated from Greek into 
Syriac treatises on medicine, physics and mathematics and certain 
philosophical works. The part played in this by Syrian schools and 
monasteries was considerable. Inseparable from this was the part play- 
ed by the schools and monasteries of Mesopotamia in relation to the 
Iranian world shortly afterwards. The School of Edessa and then, after 
its closure by Zeno in 489, the School of Nisibis? were widely re- 


lished for the first time the Greek translation, made towards the end 
of the tenth century, of the great work by the Arab astrologer Abi 
Mashar, who lived in the ninth century: ALBUMASARIS, De revolutionibus 
nativitatum, Leipzig (Teubner), 1968. But he was inspired by the work 
of the Greek astrologer Dorotheos of Sidon (lst century A.D.) which 
had been translated into Pehlvi in the third century, then from Pehlvi 
into Arabic about 800; and the treatise of Abii Mashar himself was in 
its turn translated into Persian and Greek, then, from this tenth 
century Greek translation, into Latin in the thirteenth century, and 
finally into French. Such examples, which are very interesting, were 
probably numerous. [I am taking the following passage from a letter 
the late Jean de Menasce wrote to me on 26 March, 1973: “The question 
you pose is a very relevant one, but I think the reply is negative. 
This is the reason: it very much seems that in the Sassanid period 
very little Greek had been translated in the Iranian world (...). 
Certainly it was on the whole the Christians in the Empire who were 
interested in things Greek, and undoubtedly they were translating 
already, but into Syriac. When later the Muslims set about translating 
from Pehlvi into Arabic, it was primarily the legendary, historical 
literature, or what the Persians called andars and the Arabs adab, 
which attracted them (exclusively, to judge from Fihrist d'Al-Nadin. 
A list of Arabic translations from Pehlvi has been conveniently 
collected in G.H. SADIGHI, "Les mouvements religieux iraniens au 11° 
et au III? siècle de l'hégire", diss., Paris, 1938). We know that 
before Islam the Iranians had already incorporated some Greek and 
Indian scientific writings (on astronomy and physics) into their own 
literature: but this was not so much what the Muslims were looking for 
from the Iranians. In Syria~Lebanon and in Egypt they were much closer 
to the Greek sources. For the Muslims Iran was above all a source for 
administration and government purposes, and for that there was no need 
for bookish translations: practice sufficed."] 

3. For the school of Nisibis, see the important study by 
N. PIGULEVSKAJA, Istorija nisibijskoj Akademii, Istoéniki po istorii 
sirijskoj školy (History of the Academy at Nisibis, Notes on the 
history of Syrian schools), Pateetinekij Sbornik, 17 (80), 1967, 
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nowned. Some names are famous: John of Apamea, Sergios of Reshaina 
who translated Galen into Syriac, James of Edessa and Athanasios of 
Baladh who translated into Syriac Porphyry's Isagoge and commen- 
taries on Aristotle's Logic. Thus there was established a body of 
translations of scientific and philosophical works in Syriac (and this 
clearly presupposes the existence of Greek manuscripts). This was to 
be widely disseminated from the time when the Arab conquest and the 
establishment of the caliphate, by unifying the Near East, made such 
exchanges easy. The consequences for Arab culture were to be very 
important. 

Finally Egypt poses a problem. It is certain that the School of 
Alexandria had had close ties with Athens in the fifth century. 
However, it did not suffer a decline comparable with that which 
affected the School of Athens after the death of Proklos in 485. 
Above all, when Justinian took measures which in 529 entailed the 
closure of the pagan schools in Athens, the schools in Alexandria 
survived,4 with John Philoponos. It has been pointed out that it was 
not just by chance that, precisely in 529, Philoponos, who published a 
course of lectures on Aristotle given by his teacher Ammonios, refuted 
Proklos and, through Proklos, Plato. The significance of this at the 
dawn of the Middle Ages has not been missed. The pagan School of 
Athens, more or less identified with Platonism (for which Platonism 
was to suffer so long), disappeared, whereas the School of Alexandria, 
while ensuring the survival of the Aristotelian tradition and in a 
sense opposing it to the Platonic tradition, itself survived, but in 
a Christianised form.5 Better still, it weathered the Arab conquest 
and lasted until the caliphate of Omar II (717-720), migrating then to 
Antioch, I am not certain, however, that M. Meyerhof's attractive 


pp. 90-109 (with a short summary in French). 

4. This has already been clearly noted by K. PRAECHTER, at the 
beginning of his study: Christlich-neuplatonische Beziehungen, Byz. 
Zettechr., 21, 1912, pp. 1-27. 

5. H. D. SAFFREY, Le chrétien Jean Philopon et la survivance de 
l'Ecole d'Alexandrie au vie siècle, in Revue dee Et. grecques, 67, 
1954, pp. 396-410: an important new study. Some of its points are 
discussed by L.G. WESTERINK, in the Introduction to his book Anonymous 
Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy (Amsterdam, 1962), which is impor- 
tant for the School of Alexandria in the sixth century. Cf. also Alan 
CAMERON, The End of the Ancient Universities, Cahiers d’Histoire 
mondiale, 10, 1967, pp. 653-673, especially pp. 669 ff. Cameron had 
reservations about the “Christianisation” of the School of Alexandria, 
and he restricted the scope of the agreement which was made, according 
to the evidence of Damaskios, between Ammonios and the patriarch of 
Alexandria, Athanasios II, at the end of the fifth century. On the 
(disputed) role of Philoponos in the transmission of Aristotle, I have 
been unable to consult a study by W. HAASE, Ein vermeintliches 
Aristotelesfragment bei Johannes Philoponos, Synusia, Festgabe 
Schadewaldt, Pfullingen, 1965, pp. 323-354. 
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proposal® can be accepted without qualification. Firstly he asserted, 
rightly, that the School of Alexandria was still very much alive at 
the time of the Arab conquest and was the only genuinely Greek school 
(as distinct from those of Syria and Mesopotamia) in the territories 
then conquered by Islam. Next he relied on Arab evidence of a late 
date to reconstruct the transmission, in his view direct, of Hellenism 
to the Arabs in the following way: from pagan Athens to Christianised 
Alexandria, from Alexandria to Antioch under Omar II, from Antioch to 
Harran (Carrhae in Osrhoene) which was already predisposed to favour 
Greek through the influence of the pagan Sabaeans and Christian 
Nestorians, and finally from Harran to Baghdad. Things were not so 
simple, nor would the route taken by the Greek manuscripts, teachers 
and scholars have been so direct from Alexandria to Baghdad, since 
these men were Christians and for the most part members of the clergy. 
Ancient and precise evidence is still lacking. When it appears, things 
will be seen in a different light. 

Certainly the Arabs were not obsessed with taking over the 
cultural heritage of Antiquity from the moment of conquest. For one 
thing, for a long time they were obliged to leave administration in 
the hands of the local population and the Greek language remained 
that of government.’ And secondly they showed themselves generally 
tolerant towards the people of the Book, Christians, Jews and even 
Sabaeans. In the monasteries of Syria and Mesopotamia, life went on 
and scientific treatises and philosophical works continued to be 
translated from Greek into Syriac as before. Then the Abbasid 
caliphate, if only because of the extent of the territories it brought 
together, created the political conditions for a new civilisation. At 
the same time the influences the caliphate was undergoing, mainly from 


6. M. MEYERHOF, Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad, Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des philosophischen und medizinischen Unterrichts bei den 
Arabern, Stitaungsber. Preuss. Akad. Wisa., Philos.-Histor. Klasse, 
1930, pp. 389-429; idem, La fin de l'Ecole d'Alexandrie d'après quel- 
ques auteurs arabes, Archeion, 15, 1933, pp. 1-15. 

7. THEOPHANES (ed. de BOOR, p. 376, lines 2 ff.), for the year 
708, says that Caliph Walid I ordered that from that time forward the 
fiscal records should no longer be kept in Greek, but in Arabic, 
except for some calculations (pou), adding in this connection : 
“That is why till now there have been Christian notaries with them.” 
The same chronicler, under the year 760 (p. 430, lines 31 ff.) says 
that the Arabs took away from the Christians the 5ryméo.a xaptobEova 
[“public archives"], but were soon obliged to give them back, ôt tò 
uA «S6vac8ar abtods yptgery tods Yhpoug ["because they were not able 
to write the calculations”). MICHAEL THE SYRIAN (trans. CHABOT, II, 
Paris, 1904, p». 481) says that it was Walid who “ordained that the 
scribes should no longer write down the treasury accounts in Greek, 
but only in Arabic". On the Arabisation of the administration, see 
A.A. DURI, s.v. “Diwan”, Encycl. de 1’Ielam, 2nd ed., II (1962), p. 
333, who, however, did not know the Greek sources. 
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Iran, made it feel the need for such a civilisation and this time it 
was to the benefit of Arabic. From the end of the eighth century there 
developed a great wave of translating from Syriac into Arabic, which 
meant in fact, from Greek into Arabic through the intermediary of 
Syriac. There are few examples in history of such a massive trans- 
mission of a whole scientific and philosophical culture. The role 
which the first Abbasid caliphs played in this has not been defined 
precisely, though the names of Mansur (754-775) and Harun al-Rashid 
(786-809) are cited. We are better informed in the case of Mamun 
(813-833) whose mother was Persian and who spent the first years of 
his caliphate at Merv. The “House of Wisdom" which he founded at 
Baghdad included, it seems, a school of higher learning, a translation 
centre, a library and an observatory. Mamun attracted to his court 
the polymath and encyclopedist, al-Kindi, who must have written no 
less than 265 scientific treatises directly inspired by, if not trans- 
lated from, Greek works. Al-Kindí was also very interested in philo- 
sophical questions and deserved to be called fatlasouf al-arab, the 
Arab philosopher par excellence, perhaps because he was the only one 
who was actually an Arab. According to some sources, Mamun tried to 
procure Greek manuscripts for himself from Greek lands, and even some 
Greek scholars. Later on we will examine the tradition which has it 
that he asked the emperor Theophilos to “lend” him Leo the Mathema- 
tician. It seems that the immense task of translation accomplished 
under Mamun and his immediate successors was carried out working 
mainly from Syriac versions established in the preceding period; but 
it could be that sometimes they, and particularly al-Kindi, had re- 
course to Greek originals. In any case that was the position with the 


8. Cf., for example, information on these two caliphs given by 
B. HEMMERDINGER at the beginning of his note on Une mission scienti- 
fique arabe a l'origine de la renaissance iconoclaste, Byz., Zeitschr., 
55, 1962, p. 66. Moreover, it will be apparent later that I do not 
accept the theory which Hemmerdinger went on to outline about Mamun, 
Leo the Armenian and John the Grammarian. 

9. One tradition holds that Mamun set three Persians at the head 
of this foundation. On this, the little that is known is to be found 
in the recent works devoted to the libraries of Islam which I think 
should be mentioned here: Ad. GROHMANN, Bibliotheken und Bibliophilen 
im islamischen Orient, Featchrift der WNationalbtbliothek in Wien, 
Vienna, 1926, pp. 431-442; Olga PINTO, Le biblioteche degli Arabi 
nell'età degli Abbassidi, Ia Bibliofilia, 30, Florence, 1928, pp. 139- 
165 (a well documented study); Ruth STELLHORN MACKENSEN, Background of 
the history of Moslem libraries, The American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, 51, 1934-1935, pp. 114-125; 52, 1935-1936, 
pp. 22-33, 104-110; Arabic books and libraries in the Umaiyad period, 
ibid., 53, 1936-1937, pp. 239-250; 54, 1937-1938, pp. 41-61; Four 
great libraries of medieval Baghdad, The Library Quarterly, 2, 
Chicago, 1932, pp. 279-299; K. HOLTER, Der Islam, in Fr. MILKAU and 
G. LEYH, Handbuch der Bibitothekewissenechaft, III, Geschichte der 
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two most famous translators of the ninth century, Hunayn ibn Ishaq, 1° 
who headed the “House of Wisdom", and his son Ishaq ibn Hunayn. It 
even seems that, when they could acquire several manuscripts of the 
same work, they compared them and endeavoured to establish a critical 
text before undertaking its translation into Arabic. 

In the Arab world, as has been remarked, the ninth century was 
indeed the great century of translations.!! The importance of this is 
clear; one part of the Greek heritage, the sciences, including 
medicine, and philosophy (with Porphyry's Isagoge and Aristotle's 
Organon), was thus transmitted by the Abbasid caliphate to large 


Bibliotheken, Wiesbaden, 1955, pp. 188 ff.; S. K. PADOVER, Muslim 
Libraries, in J.W. THOMPSON, The Medieval Library, 2nd ed., New York, 
1957, pp. 347 ff. The importance of Mamun's role is emphasised, for 
example, by H.A.R. GIBB, Arabic Literature. An Introduction, London, 
1926, pp. 43 ff. [See, too, the work of the late Youssef ECHE, Les 
bibliothèques arabes publiques et semi-publiques en Mésopotamie, en 
Syrie et en Egypte au Moyen Age, published by the Institut francais 
de Damas in 1967: cf. pp. 15-35 for the “House of Wisdom", the activi- 
ties of Mamun, the translations and translators (the Arab sources do 
not always seem to have been read critically enough).] 

10. On this scholar (808-873) cf. a note by B. HEMMERDINGER, 
Hunain ibn Ishaq et l'iconoclasme byzantin, Actes du XII? Congrès 
international d’Etudes byzantines, Ochride, 1961, II, Belgrade, 1964, 
pp. 467-469. I leave to Arabists the task of evaluating a rather sur- 
prising passage in his "Autobiography", preserved in a late tradition, 
according to which he was, between 853 and 856, beaten and imprisoned 
by the caliph Mutawaqil, because he was an iconoclast, and indeed the 
only iconoclast among all the caliph's subjects(?). I also leave to 
them the task of saying whether it is certain that Hunayn lived in the 
Byzantine Empire from 823 to 825, learned Greek there and "collected 
manuscripts of philosophers” there. It is in any case pure speculation 
to say that he became an iconoclast from contact with John the 
Grammarian and Leo the Mathematician. It will be apparent later that 
it is not accurate to write that "it was at Constantinople, beginning 
on 20 May 814 (ste), that John the Grammarian had gathered together 
all the ancient manuscripts which were in the Empire". Hemmerdinger 
maintained this assertion in Bysantion, 34, 1964, p. 131 (and for 
Hunayn, tbid., pp. 132-133). 

ll. The work of translation naturally did not end with the ninth 
century but after that it is no longer of the same interest for our 
subject. The pioneer works in this area are J.G. WENRICH (De auctorum 
graecorum versionibus et commentariis syriacis, arabicia, armeniacia, 
persictaque commentatio, Leipzig, 1842), L. LECLERC (Histoire de la 
médecine arabe, 2 vols., Paris, 1876: see pp. 87-327 for ninth-century 
translations and translators), and M. STEINSCHNEIDER (four of whose 
studies, published at various dates between 1889 and 1896 were 
published again at Graz in 1960 under the title Die arabischen Über- 
aetaungen aus dem Griechischen). For recent works, we have two 
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sections of the medieval world.!2 There is point in remembering that 
classical philologists should no longer neglect these Arabic trans- 
lations. Current research has already shown that their authors often 
had at their disposal a Greek or Syriac text representing a tradition 
older than that which our best Greek manuscripts provide, and closer 


bibliographical summaries: Fr. GABRIELI, Estudios recientes sobre la 
tradici6n griega en la civilizaci6n musulmana, Al-Andalus, 24, Madrid- 
Grenada, 1959, pp. 297-318 (Spanish translation, with additions and 
corrections, of an article which first appeared in Italian in 
Ia Parola del Passato, 14, 1959, pp. 147-160); R. PARET, Notes 
bibliographiques sur quelques travaux récents consacrés aux premières 
traductions arabes d'oeuvres grecques, I, Oeuvres philosophiques, 
Byzantton, 29-30, 1959-1960, pp. 387-446 (was to have been continued 
for scientific works; it deals only with the eighth and ninth 
centuries). The report of J.L. HEIBERG, Les sciences grecques et leur 
transmission, II, L'oeuvre de conservation et de transmission des 
Byzantins et des Arabes (in Setentia, 31, 1922, pp. 97-104) is 
interesting but brief. Often clues to the situation are given by the 
collection (in German translation) by Fr. ROSENTHAL, of Arabic texts 
borrowed from the Greek or deriving from a Greek tradition: Dae 
Fortleben der Antike im Islam, Zurich-Stuttgart, 1965 ("Die Bibliothek 
des Morgenlandes"). A good example is the translation into Syriac, and 
then into Arabic, of the Ilept tio ‘Aptototédoug grrocogtac attributed 
to NICHOLAS OF DAMASCUS: H.J. DROSSAART LULOFS, Nicolaus Damascenus on 
the Philosophy of Aristotle (Philosophia Antiqua, XIII), Leiden, 1965; 
cf. pp. 35-44. There are numerous references to the translations from 
Greek and Syriac into Arabic scattered through the work of Aldo MIELI 
cited above (note 2), passim. Concerning the (non-)translation of 
Greek poetry into Arabic, see G. WIET, Les traducteurs arabes et la 
poésie grecque, Mélangea René Mouterde, II (Mêl. Univ. Saint-Joseph de 
Beyrouth, 38, 1962), pp. 362-368. Finally, one may read, in Vol. I 
of the Histoire de la philosophie in the Encyclopédie de la Pléiade 
(Paris, 1968) the pages (1048 ff.) by H. CORBIN devoted to Islamic 
philosophy, particularly pp. 1053 ff., “Les traducteurs", and pp. 1137 
ff., "Les philosophes hellénisants”. 

12. And, as is known, transmitted as far as the West: see the 
useful article by R. MENENDEZ~PIDAL, L'Espagne et l'introduction de 
la science arabe en Occident, Za Table ronde, no. 144, December 1959, 
ppe 41-61. This “Arab” science is Greek: it is a case of Greek works 
translated into Arabic, sometimes augmented by Arabic commentaries, 
which arrived in great numbers in Toledo and were re-translated into 
Spanish or Latin. Cf. also R. WALZER, Arabic transmission of Greek 
thought to Medieval Europe, in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
29, 1945-1946, pp. 160-183; and, to be used with caution, the work by 
Aldo MIELI, mentioned above. Also the publication, in the Rev. des 
Et. islam., of lectures given in Paris, at the Collège de France, in 
December 1968, by R. WALZER, on "L'éveil de la philosophie islamique”: 
one lecture dealt with translations from Greek into Arabic, cf. Rev. 
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to the text as it was in the fifth and sixth centuries .!3 Sometimes 
they even knew works which are now lost.! 


dee Et. talamiques, 38, 1970, pp. 23-42. It would be most useful to 
gather together and interpret afresh all the evidence known. I cite 
just one example: there is interesting information about the sending 
of a manuscript of Apollonius of Tyana to Cordova (according to a 
manuscript now in the National Library of Madrid), and in this 
connection there is the well-known case of a Dioscorides conveyed by 
the monk Nicholas who was capable of translating or explaining it to 
the scholars of Cordova, in: S. M. STERN, A letter of the Byzantine 
Emperor to the court of the Spanish Umayyad Caliph al-Hakan, 
Al-Andalus, 26, 1, 1961, pp. 37-42. 

13. This is what, among other studies, those of R. WALZER have 
indeed made clear : New light on the Arabic translations of Aristotle, 
Oriens, 6, 1953, pp. 91-142 (concerning studies and editions of Khalil 
Georr and Badawi); On the legacy of the Classics in the Islamic world, 
Festechrift Bruno Snell, Munich, 1956, pp. 189-196 ("The text pre- 
supposed by the Arabic versions of a Greek text deserves the same 
attention as an old MS [or papyrus!] or a variant recorded in a Greek 
commentator"). In the new edition of the Encyclopédie de 1’Istam, 
see articles by Walzer on “Aflatiin” (Plato) and “Aristutalis" 
(Aristotle), excellent surveys. One can now consult the fourteen 
studies written over a period of time by WALZER (including the two 
mentioned at the beginning of this note) in the convenient collection 
under the very appropriate title "Greek into Arabic” (Oriental Studies 
ed. by S.M. STERN and R. WALZER, I, Oxford, 1962). The role played by 
this scholar in increasing our knowledge of the influence of Greek 
thought (philosophical and scientific) on Islamic thought is consider- 
able, and he has opened up directions of research which are as import- 
ant as they are new. However, I do not think that he has actually 
cited a single case of a return to Byzantium, by way of the Arab 
world, of any manuscript or ancient text. 

14. An example in the case of Aristotle: S. PINES, Un texte 
inconnu d'Aristote en version arabe, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
Llittéraire du Moyen Age, 31, 1956, pp. 5-43, and 34, 1959, pp. 295-299 
(a text of Aristotle, now lost, which still existed in Greek about 
900, and not long after was translated into Arabic by a doctor, Abu 
Othman al-Dimashqi, known as the translator of Aristotle, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, etc.). For Plato, there is a general survey by 
R. KLIBANSKY, The continuity of the Platonie tradition during the 
Middle Ages, London, 1939 (pp. 14 ff., “The Arabic tradition”; 19 ff., 
“The Byzantine tradition"). Some important works on hand, in the 
first place the Plato Arabue under the direction of R. WALZER in 
the series "Corpus Platonicum medii aevi" founded by R. KLIBANSKY : 
GALENI, Compendium Timaet Platonia (by P. KRAUS and R. WALZER, London, 
1951); | ALFARABIUS, De Platonis Philosophia (by F. ROSENTHAL and 
R. WALZER, London, 1943); ALFARABIUS, Compendium Legum Platonis (by 
Fr. GABRIELI, London, 1952). See, too, R. WALZER's discussion (not in- 
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From our point of view, however, it must be said that, though we 
may speak of a movement which carried ancient Hellenism in part into 
the Islamic world, we have no proof, not even a hint, of any movement 
in the opposite direction, from Islam to Greek-speaking lands, to 
Byzantium. Baghdad had, within the caliphate, numerous Syriac manu- 
scripts and some Greek ones, and perhaps still procured certain texts 
from Byzantium, though it seems to me that the evidence which is cited 
for this is often exaggerated or even legendary. 15 We have no examples 
of manuscripts coming from the caliphate into the Byzantine Empire. In 
other words, at this period we have ancient Hellenism clearly influen- 
cing Islamic culture, but no sign of any indirect transmission of 
ancient Hellenism to the medieval Hellenism of Byzantium by way of 
Islam. ; 
Moreover, this hypothesis, in itself rather improbable, seems to 
me to be conclusively destroyed by one simple fact. While the renais- 
sance of Hellenism in Byzantium extended progressively and more or 
less rapidly to all spheres of ancient literature including poetry, 
theatre, rhetoric, history etc., Islam took an interest only in the 
sciences on the one hand, 16 and philosophy on the other, but not all 


cluded in the collection mentioned in the previous note) of the influ- 
ence of Greek philosophy, particularly of Plato, on Islamic philo- 
sophy: Arabische Übersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, in Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia, I, Antike und Orient im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1962, pp. 
179-195. A. BADAWI's work, Za transmission de la philosophie grecque 
au monde arabe, Paris, 1968, containing a great deal of information 
about the translations of Greek philosophical works into Arabic, gives 
(pp. 119-180) a French translation of “texts lost in Greek but re- 
discovered in Arabic translations". 

15. An example of these legendary contacts which are themselves 
not lacking in significance: Aristotle appeared in a dream to Mamun, 
who immediately got in touch with the Greek emperor and asked him to 
send all the works of the ancients which survived; having obtained, 
with difficulty, a favourable answer, he sent three people to 
Byzantium to choose the manuscripts, which were immediately handed 
over to the translators; see L. LECLERC, op. eit., I, p. 126. 

16. M. MEYERHOF (La fin de l'Ecole d'Alexandrie..., op. cit., 
p. 14, note 39) cited the recommendation, made by an imam, not to 
destroy the Greek manuscripts which the armies of Islam found in the 
spoils from a town they had captured, tf they dealt with sciences. 
Another Islamic text relegates to the sixth stage of hell "scholars 
who get instruction from Jews and Christians for the sake of extending 
their knowledge", which shows that the practice was not uncommon, even 
if sometimes certain people tried to react against it (H. LAMMENS, 
Etudes sur le atécle dea Omayyades, Beirut, 1930, p. 389, note 1). The 
classic and very detailed work by Aldo MIELI, mentioned above, La sci- 
ence arabe et son rôle dane 1’évolution sctentifique mondiale, (Leiden, 
1938), nevertheless distorts the picture, in completely ignoring 
(at least till the eleventh century) the Byzantine background and also 
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philosophy, just Aristotelian logic and certain aspects, more or less 
distorted, of Neoplatonism. Thus Islam remained outside the intel- 
lectual and aesthetic world of the Greeks. This makes both vain and 
futile any attempt to explain what was happening in Byzantium by 
reference to what was happening at the same time in Baghdad. 

As for Greek manuscripts, they certainly had been numerous in 
Nestorian or Jacobite establishments and in some private libraries. 
However, and this is a not uncommon phenomenon, they disappeared 
gradually through carelessness or neglect once they had been trans- 
lated into Syriac in the course of the fifth to eighth centuries and, 
in a sense, were replaced by the Syriac versions. Those, and I 
believe they were very few, which were able to survive to the period 
when Arabic versions were being made, disappeared in their turn 
through the very fact of the success and diffusion of these Arabic 
versions and also because of the progressive neglect of Greek. 18 

Thus we have no reason to seek an explanation for the contempor- 
ary cultural resurgence in Byzantium in the appropriation by Abbasid 
Islam of ancient Hellenism. And what Islam appropriated ~ via Syriac 
(and sometimes Pehlvi) and much more rarely through Greek manuscripts 
- was a more limited part than has been admitted. The two worlds were 
strangers to each other and the two phenomena differed not only in the 
scale and form they took but in their very nature. It is certainly a 
remarkable coincidence, !? since one can establish that there was at 


in attributing an almost exclusive role to Arab science in influencing 
the Christian West. 

17. Good exposition by T.J. de BOER, The History of philosophy 
in Islam, trans. E.R. Jones, London, 1903, and by G.E. von GRUNEBAUM, 
Medieval Islam. A study in cultural orientation, Chicago, 1946. In 
the final analysis, Islam knew and retained essentially those parts of 
Hellenism which the Syrians had known and retained. This confirms the 
impression that Arabic translations were normally made from Syriac, 
and that the translators themselves were most often Syrians, whether 
converted to Islam or not. There is a broad perspective in the work of 
de LACY O'LEARY, How Greek Setence Passed to the Araba, 2nd ed., 
London, 1951, and in the study by S. VRYONIS Jr., Byzantium and Islam 
Seventh-Seventeenth Century, Fast European Quarterly, 2, 1968, pp. 
205-240. [R. BRUNSCHVIG, Pour ou contre la logique grecque chez les 
théologiens-juristes de l'Islam, Ibn Hazm, Al-Ghazali, Ibn Taimiyya, 
Accad. dei Lincei, Fond. A. Volta, Atti det Convegni 13, Oriente e 
Occidente nel medioevo: filosofia e scienze, Rome, 1971, pp. 185-209.] 

18. It is admitted that by the tenth century Greek was practi- 
cally unknown in Baghdad. 

19. In the period and field which we are surveying, the most 
curious example of a coincidence between Byzantium and Islam is the 
form of “encyclopedism" which characterised the ninth and tenth 
centuries in both lands. We will come back to this later, but for 
now see the study by R. PARET, who posed this problem : Contribution 
a l'étude des milieux culturels dans le Proche-Orient médiéval: 
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almost the same moment a renaissance of culture in the Greek East and 
a comparable renaissance in the Latin West, but without either any 
relationship of cause and effect or any direct influence. 

This influence of Islam on the Greek world has 


Iconoclasm and been sought by another route. It has often been 
the conflict maintained that Byzantine iconoclasm was strongly 
between Byzantium influenced, perhaps even sparked off, by an 
and the Araba Islamic iconoclasm. In its extreme form this 


theory can be summarised as follows: the first 
measures against images were taken by Leo III in 726 because not long 
before this the caliph Yazid had taken similar measures in his terri- 
tories; the basileus adopted the same attitude in order to prevert 
provinces hostile to images, notably in central and eastern Asia 
Minor, from detaching themselves from the Empire and allowing them- 
selves to be drawn into a rapidly expanding Islam; strong presumptive 
evidence could be furnished from the kind of war of the images which 
the emperors and the caliphs engaged in at the same time with their 
coinage. 

No matter how broad a meaning might or should be given to the 
word "image", I do not think there is any need, in the particular case 
of iconoclasm, to associate too closely the problems of the imperial 
image and the religious image; that would be to fall into the trap 
that the iconodules themselves, for the sake of their cause, laid for 
their opponents.2! Certain simple facts call for caution: Justinian 
II was the first to associate the images of Christ and the emperor on 
his coins; the iconoclasts simply reverted to the imagery used on the 
coins prior to Justinian II when they removed Christ and kept the 
Cross; an iconodule usurper, and one who drew his support from the 
iconodules, like Artabasdes, did not restore the image of Christ on 
his coins; above all, the rulers who restored images at the end of the 
eighth century did not break away from the monetary iconography of 
their iconoclastic predecessors: we have to wait until Michael III 
for the reappearance of the effigy of Christ. In the iconoclastic 


“l'encyclopédisme” arabo~musulman de 850 à 950 de l'ère chrétienne, 
Rev. histor., 235, 1, 1966, pp. 47-100. 

20. On this monetary aspect of the problem, cf. A. GRABAR, 
L’iconoclasme byzantin. Dossier archéologique, Paris, 1957. 

21. There is an anecdote which often recurs in the polemical and 
hagiographical writings of the time: a monk who is being forced to 
dishonour the image of Christ or the Virgin, suddenly pulls from his 
pocket a coin, throws it on the ground and pretends to trample it 
underfoot. The sacrilege is violently denounced; the coin bears the 
effigy of the emperor. And the monk, triumphant, protests that they 
wish him to treat the image of Christ in a way he is not permitted to 
treat the image of the basileus. Cf. for example, the Life of Stephen 
the Younger, PG 100, col. 1157 (or MANSI, XII, col. 1067). The same 
argument in another form occurs in the Life of Niketas of Medikion, 
AASS, April, I, ed. 1675, p. XXVII, $ 26. 
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period the coins reveal a far greater preoccupation with monarchic or 
dynastic concerns than religious matters. As for the monetary war 
waged by caliphs and emperors over the effigies on the coinage, this 
took place in any case before iconoclasm. It was begun by Abd el Malik 
in the last years of the seventh century and had, in my opinion, a 
political and economic significance which was distinct from 
iconoclasm. 

There remains the problem of the edict of Yazid which preceded 
and provoked the edict of Leo III. I do not think there is any need 
to dispute the very existence of a measure taken against images by 
the caliph Yazid II (720-724), in spite of the more or less legendary 
context in which it has been handed down.22 Yet we know neither its 
date23 nor its text nor even its exact content.24 From a reading of 
the sources one cannot help doubting both its impact and its con- 
nection with the measures taken by Leo III. As for its impact, con- 
fronted with evidence like that of John of Jerusalem,25 we should 


22. The story of the Jew of Tiberias or Laodicea, predicting a 
reign of 30 or 40 years for Yazid if he proscribed images. Some “hard” 
information is contained in this: the importance of Jewish aniconism 
at this period, and its influence on Arab aniconism. 

23. The oldest sources themselves do not agree, since John of 
Jerusalem, in the account mentioned below, says that Yazid died two 
and a half years after the edict was promulgated, and Theophanes 
states that he died in the same year. According to Theophanes the 
edict was therefore promulgated between 1 September 723, the beginning 
of the year, and 27 January 724, when Yazid died. In fact, as early as 
the Middle Ages, the date suggested has varied between 721 and 724. I 
think that the study by A. VASILIEV, The iconoclastic edict of the 
Caliph Yazid II, A.D. 721, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 9-10, 1956, pp. 25- 
47, relies too exclusively on the evidence of John of Jerusalem. 

24. According to certain sources (all listed and analysed in the 
study by A. VASILIEV cited above) it was a question of a general ban 
on images, even those which could be seen in public places. According 
to others, it was a question of destroying the holy images in 
Christian churches. A general ban, but proving only temporary as we 
will see, seems to me more likely. 

25. John, the topoteretoe of the apostolic sees of the East at 
the second council of Nicaea in 787, was invited by the patriarch 
Tarasios, during the fifth session, to read out a report he had 
written on the origins of iconoclasm: MANSI, XIII, cols. 196, 197 
and 200 (cf. PG 100, cols. 528 ff.). According to B.M. MELJORANSKIJ 
(Georgij Kiprjanin i Joann Ierousalimljanin, Dva maloizvjestnych borca 
za pravoslavie v VIII vjekje, Zapiski tstoriko-filol. Fakulteta imper. 
S.-Peterburgskago Universiteta, čast LIX, 1901), this report was com- 
piled in 764. In it John paints a grim picture of the destruction 
carried out at Yazid's order. Another member of the council, the 
bishop of Messene, then adds: “I too was a small child in Syria when 
the Saracen leader destroyed the images.” MICHAEL THE SYRIAN (ed. 
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not ignore what Theophanes said, namely that, through the grace of 
Christ and the intercession of the Virgin and the saints, Yazid died 
the year he promulgated his edict, without most people even hearing of 
that edict.2° To which we add the fact that in no way did the measures 
taken by Yazid survive him. As for their connection with the icon- 
oclasm of Leo III, it is true that certain Byzantine sources of the 
period point to it, but not all of them, 7 and only in the vaguest 
fashion. Theophanes, though he is the most positive, after mention- 
ing Yazid's death, only says that Leo III “inherited his wicked 
doctrine” ,28 and he repeats later on that Leo was attached to the 
arabikon phronema and that in this the Arabs were his teachers - but 
he does not say how.2? John of Jerusalem is not alone in showing the 
contagion of Arab: iconoclasm winning over, not the basileus, but 
Bishop Constantine of Nakoleia; we will come back to him. Above all, 
one is struck by the great number of texts which put the blame on 
“Judaic” rather than "Arab" {conoclasm.20 Certainly it is not diffi- 


CHABOT, II, p. 491) says that Leo condemned the images “following the 
example of the king of the Arabs”. 

26. THEOPHANES, de BOOR, p. 402: od5€ dxovae}var pOdoavtoc totc 
norAdkOtc TOU catavexod abtod S6yuato¢. I do not see why Theophanes, or 
his source, would have distorted the facts in this way, while the 
account of John of Jerusalem shows obvious signs of exaggeration and 
legend. 

27. It is noteworthy that the patriarch NIKEPHOROS, who speaks 
of Yazid's iconoclasm in his Antirrheseis, makes no mention of it in 
his Breviarium, and directly links the first mention of Leo III's 
hostility to images with the eruption of the Santorini volcano in 726. 

28. THEOPHANES, de BOOR, p.402: petadraBdv tavtiic tig xax0b0Elac. 

29. Except that he refers to the role of the mysterious person 
called Bnofp, a renegade whom Leo made his favourite and accomplice. 
This story is far from clear and obviously partly legendary. VASILIEV 
(op. cit.) considered Beser as a real person and suggested identify- 
ing him with the Jew Tessarakontapechys, whose prophecy had caused 
Yazid to promulgate his edict: I do not share that opinion. Cf. a 
note by B. HEMMERDINGER, Byz. Zettschr., 56, 1963, pp. 6-7, who oddly 
considered Bnofp as a “fictitious person, resulting from an unexpected 
synthesis between the theoretician of the cult of images, Mansur 
(St John of Damascus), and the iconoclast emperor Leo IIL”. 

30. This point would be worth studying. At Nicaea, the icono- 
clastic council of Hiereia is designated the “Jewish Council” (MANSI, 
XIII, 128 ££.; PG 98, col. 192 C); the curious youSeofa [“admonition"] 
published by MELJORANSKIJ (op. eit., pp. XI, XII, XIII, XVII) repeats 
the expressions td tiv ‘lovdulav ppovetv, tovSatxic gpovobvtec ["“to 
think Jewish thoughts", “thinking like Jews"], the Life of Niketas of 
Medikion (op. ecit., § 28) says that Constantine V was lovSatyov tH 
gpovipat. [“Judaizing in his thinking”]. Theodore the Studite will 
say tovôarðşpov [“Jewish-thinking"] where others say ocapaxtvdypwv 
["Saracen-thinking”]. Examples are many. We know that Mahomet did 
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cult to understand how the iconodule tradition very soon included the 
Jews along with the Arabs in the same condemnation and made them 
share, though perhaps not equally, the responsibility for Byzantine 
iconoclasm. This was a convenient way of reducing the responsibility 
of the Christians and particularly an opportunity to reduce the 
responsibility of the basileus.>! But nowhere is there a precise 
reference to establish a definite link between the iconoclasm of Yazid 
and that of Leo III. 

The situation appears to me to be different. Two contemporary 
but contradictory facts seem to me, when considered together, to shed 
light on the origins of iconoclasm. On the one hand, there was the 
extraordinary intensification of the cult of images in the Christian 
world between Justinian and the beginning of the eighth century. This 
has been highlighted so well in a recent study that it is no longer 
necessary to labour the point .32 On the other hand we must consider 
the diversity and strength of aniconic trends occurring simultaneously 
among the Monophysites, the Armenians , 2° the numerous “heretical” 
sects in Asia Minor whether called Paulicians or Manicheans, among the 
Jews , 34 and finally within Islam.3> Each one in itself presents a 


not reproach the Christians with venerating images; that the Syrian 
John of Damascus, who was active in the first half of the eighth 
century and who mentions neither an edict of Yazid nor a prohibition 
of Christian images in the caliphate, does accuse the Jews of 
hostility to images, but not the Muslims; another Syrian, Theodore 
Abukara, does so, but three quarters of a century later. 

31. The second council of Nicaea did not anathematize the icono- 
clast emperors, but on the contrary preserved their memory. The 
patriarch NIKEPHOROS declares he has inserted at the end of his third 
Antirrhesis, the text of John of Jerusalem which we mentioned above: 


tva ebyvwotov yévntat dg ob Paothtxdv dAd Lovsarxdv TÒ ppővnua tobto 
xat xaxotpynuae In the fourth Antirrhesia, he attributes the origin 


of iconoclasm to the Jews and to the Saracens, adding that “it is God 
who permits it to spread into the Christian world": it was a matter 
of throwing the initial responsibility onto people other than the 
Christians or the emperors. 

32. E. KITZINGER, The Cult of Images in the Age before Icono- 
clasm, Dumbarton Oaks Papera, 8, 1954, pp. 85-150. 

33. See two important studies, with the earlier bibliography: 
SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN, Une apologie des images au VII? siécle, 
Byzantion, 17, 1944-1945, pp. 58-87; P.J. ALEXANDER, An ascetic Sect 
of Iconoclasts in Seventh Century Armenia, Late Classical and Medi- 
aeval Studies in honor of A.M. Friend Jr., Princeton, 1955, pp. 151l- 
160. 

34. J.B. FREY, La question des images chez les Juifs à la 
lumière des dernières découvertes, Biblica, 15, 1934, pp. 265-300. 

35. H. LAMMENS, L'attitude de l'Islam primitif en face des arts 
figurés, Etudes sur le siècle des Omayyades, Beirut, 1930, pp. 351-389 
(first published in Journal asiatique, Sept.-Oct. 1915); G. MARCAIS, 
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problem and requires a new study which would bring to light many 
differences between these trends. Here, however, it is enough to note 
their existence and, after a fashion, their convergence, at the very 
time when the cult of images increased so greatly and took on external 
forms which were close to superstition or magic. The crisis of 
Byzantine iconoclasm was to some extent the result of this conflict, 
this collision. 

Asia appears as the chosen land for aniconic trends, that is, 
from the Byzantine point of view, Asia Minor, excluding the western 
coastal fringe. The key to the problem really lies there; it is not 
in Constantinople and the court of Leo III, it is in Asia Minor and 
among the clergy that we find the oldest form of Byzantine icono- 
clasm. Even though church historiography later applied itself to 
concealing this disturbing fact, it is certain that there was a strong 
trend hostile to images among the Greek clergy in Asia Minor before 
the official launching of iconoclasm. The earliest sources give a 
decisive role to Constantine, bishop of Nakoleia in Phrygia, and do 
not conceal the fact that he was far from being an isolated case. The 
letter from the patriarch Germanos to John, the metropolitan of 
Synnada (of which Nakoleia was a suffragan see), and his letter to 
Constantine himself, are very clear, and when both were read at Nicaea 
in 787, the patriarch Tarasios had the reading followed each time by 
this declaration: "The heresy came from Constantine of Nakoleia, it 
was he who instigated it".37 In another letter to another enemy of 
images, Thomas, bishop of Claudiopolis in Cappadocia,” the patriarch 
writes: "At present whole towns and crowds of people are in great 
distress on that account". Germanos, too, in the treatise on heresies 
which he addresses after his abdication to the deacon Anthimos, 


La question des images dans l'art musulman, Byzantion, 7, 1932, 
pp. 161-183; K.A.C. CRESWELL, The lawfulness of painting in Early 
Islam, Ars Islamica, 11-12, 1946, pp. 159-166 (with a complete biblio- 
graphy, pp. 159-160); H. STERN, Les origines de l'architecture de la 
mosquée omeyyade à l'occasion d'un livre de J. Sauvaget, Syria, 28, 
1951, pp. 269-279 (cf. pp. 276 ff.). I should point out that in spite 
of its title the study by Marshall G.S. HODGSON, Islam and Image, 
History of Religions, 3, 1963-64, pp. 220-260 deals with our subject 
only very remotely. 

36. Cf. the sound remarks by G. OSTROGORSKIJ, Les débuts de la 
querelle des images, Mélanges Ch. Diehl, I, Paris, 1930, pp. 235-255. 

37. PG 98, cols. 156 ff. and 161 ff. (MANSI, XIII, 100 and 105). 

38. PG 98, cols. 164 ff. (MANSI, XIII, 108 £.): cf. col. 184C. 
This is prior to any imperial intervention, since the patriarch, a 
little further on (tbid., col. 185) declares that the emperors them- 
selves, being very pious and friends of Christ, erected in front of 
the Palace, as clear proof of their piety, the image on which they had 
had the apostles and prophets represented: he could not have written 
this after the affair of the Chalke gate. 

39. PG 98, cols. 39 ff., cf. col. 77. 
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characterizes iconoclasm, the most recent of heresies, as an 
"innovation" of the bishop of Nakoleia, and recognises that the latter 
has found numerous supporters in the very bosom of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy .4° The movement could not have developed as it did, had it 
not found fertile ground and very soon support in a large part of the 
population of Asia Minor. This can clearly be seen through the more 
or less veiled allusions of itconodule authors and the pious fictions 
of several saints’ Lives. Above all, this is proved by the attitude 
displayed during several violent incidents by the army recruited from 
the population of Asia Minor, while the opposite attitude, shown by 
the European provinces and the army recruited there, provides comple- 
mentary evidence. 4! : 
The personal role of Leo III must be put in its proper perspec- 
tive. From temperament, or conviction, or for political reasons, or 
all three, he was, or rather became, hostile to images. His first 
intervention in religious affairs in 722-723, however, related to the 
Jews and the Montanists. It was in 725 at the earliest that he began 
to “speak out” against images .42 It probably coincided with the period 
of residence in Constantinople of iconoclastic bishops from the inter- 
ior of Asia Minor, whose statements about the importance of aniconic 
trends in their areas were perhaps confirmed by the reports of senior 
provincial officials. In 726 we note the first real measure, which in 
fact remained the only one: the removal of the image of Christ from 


40. It is true that this time Germanos adds that “the emperors 
and all those who occupy important positions in the State" persecute 
the pious, i.e., the iconodules. But this is because it was after 730, 
and the patriarch had been forced to resign and iconoclasm had from 
that time become a government affair. According to the Life of Stephen 
the Younger, Constantine of Nakoleia took part in the delegation which 
went to Chrysopolis to try to convince the saint to countersign the 
decisions of the council of Hiereta: PG 100, cols. 1140 ff. 

41. The iconodule Artabasdes, usurper at the beginning of the 
reign of Constantine V, was supported by Europe, while Asia remained 
faithful to the iconoclast Constantine V; Irene was opposed by the 
troops from Asia who caused the failure of the council of 786, and who 
even forced her for a short time to withdraw, while she was supported 
by the troops from Europe, etc. The report by THEOPHANES (de BOOR, 
p- 462) of the army's “manipulations” to which Irene succumbed 
suggests this too. 

42. THEOPHANES, ed. de BOOR, p. 404 (anno mundi 6217). Cf. the 
curious passage in the Life of Stephen the Younger (PG 100, col. 1084) 
which shows Leo III declaring to the people (adc), “after the tenth 
year” of his reign (7272), that images which were idols should not be 
venerated: as the audience protested, the emperor changed the eubject. 
He was not immediately a declared enemy of the images (a seal bearing 
the image of the Theotokos is dated to the beginning of his reign). 
He always acted as a prudent politician; he was never a persecutor. 
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the Chalke Gate.43 Certainly it was a gesture charged with signifi- 
cance, but there was neither a popular rising, nor savage repression, 
nor an edict promulgated then against images: the iconodule Germanos 
was still on the patriarchal throne, and did not dream of leaving it. 
After making some futile efforts to convince him, Leo III induced him, 
however, to retire at the time of the stlention of January 730. We 
know little about the course of these events but the stlention must 
have preceded the publication of an iconoclastic edict about which we 
know nothing further. However, Germanos departed quietly to end his 
days in his family home, and if we hear nothing more of Byzantine 
iconoclasm until the end of the reign of Leo III (741), this is 
because there was neither any outstanding event, nor a persecution. 
This long digression leads us to the conclusion that no room is 
left for the hypothesis that there was a direct influence on Byzantium 
from the Arab world. 44 The explanation for iconoclasm must in fact be 
sought within the Empire. In a sense, iconoclasm demonstrates the 
opposition between the Asiatic and European provinces which were so 
different in their entire history and character and in their religious 
mentality. It is also quite true, though, that in this situation the 
need to pursue the struggle against Arab expansion and to defend the 
Empire against the annual expeditions launched by Islam into the 
interior of Asia Minor led emperors to take measures which could 
increase the resistance in these provinces. The emperors were, for 
all that has been said, as much great reformers as energetic soldiers. 
What is called iconoclasm formed part of these measures, and the term 
expresses as much the political, ethnic, social and military reality 
as the religious crisis, which is the only aspect brought out plainly 
in our sources. It was one means of strengthening local resistance, 
of responding to the aspirations or the traditions of these people of 
Anatolia who were placed at this time in the forefront of the defence 
of the Empire. It affected especially the rural masses who were both 
the most sorely tried and the ones from whom, from now on, the bulk of 


43. On this famous episode, we are nevertheless very poorly 
informed. (It is not known for certain where the image was, or which 
emperor had had it made, or exactly what it showed, or in what 
material, or whether it was replaced immediately, or by what.) See 
A. GRABAR, L’tconoclaeme byzantin, pp. 130 ff.; C. MANGO, The Brazen 
House. A Study of the vestibule of the Imperial Palace of Constanti- 
nople, Copenhagen, 1959, pp. 108 ff. Mango thought that the epigram, 
on the basis of which it was believed that Leo III had had the image 
he destroyed replaced by the Cross, referred in fact to Leo V. For a 
new interpretation of the image restored between 843 and 847 by the 
artist Lazaros on the order of the empress Theodora (it was a Christ 
with a halo inscribed with a Cross), cf. A. FROLOW, Le Christ de la 
Chalcé, Bysantion, 33, 1963, pp. 107-120. 

44. This is also the conclusion, arrived at by other means, of 
G.E. von GRUNEBAUM, Byzantine Iconoclasm and the Influence of the 
Islamic Environment, History of Religions, 2, 1962, pp. 1-10. 
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the army was recruited.’ Furthermore it was to last as long as the 
threat lay heavy on them in this form and in this area. To that extent 
iconoclasm was bound up, as was all the history of this time, with the 
great Byzantine-Arab conflict. There was, however, nothing resembling 
a connection with an edict of Yazid nor with Islamic aniconism,. 
Lastly we must dispose of, hopefully once and for 
Phottos’ all, an old error which has proved surprisingly 
manusecrtpte persistent. This is the theory that Photios found 
the Greek manuscripts, which gave him the material 
for the 279 summaries in the Bibltotheca, in the libraries of Baghdad 
during a Byzantine embassy to the caliph Mutawaqil, which, it is 
claimed, must have taken place in 855-856. This, if it were true, 
would certainly be of decisive importance for the history of the 
tradition and transmission of ancient Greek texts, and it would change 
into near-certainty what I have called the hypothesis of an Arab link 
in the transmission. It is, however, due to a double misunderstanding, 
firstly about the date and nature of this embassy, and then about the 
source of the manuscripts Photios read.46 
That Photios was called on to take part in a Byzantine embassy 
responsible for negotiations with the Arabs is not in doubt, since he 
said so himself. But the date of the embassy is not known.4/ The date 
A.D. 850-851 has been proposed, on grounds too inadequate, I think, to 
stand up to criticism.48 More recently it has been suggested, on 


45. On this subject see the sound remarks by Hél&€ne AHRWEILER, 
L'Asie Mineure et les invasions arabes (VIIe-Ixe siècles), Rev. 
histor., 461, 1962, pp. 1-32: cf. pp. 23 ff. 

46. These two points have been examined in my seminar at the 
Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes IVe Section : cf. the Annuaire of 
this Section for the years 1960-1961, p. 35, and 1965-1966, p. 236. 
Cf. also P. LEMERLE, Byzance et la tradition des lettres helléniques 
(Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts, Lectures, II, Social Science 
class, no. 2, Belgrade, 1962), pe 2 (for the origin of the manu- 
scripts; for in this lecture, given in 1961, I had not yet questioned 
the tradition concerning the embassy and its date). I shall return 
later (chap. VII) to the date of the embassy, and from a different 
point of view. 

47. It is a pity that R. HENRY, in the introduction to his very 
fine edition of the Bibltotheca of PHOTIOS (vol. I, Paris, 1959: cf. 
pp. XIX ff.) dealt with this question only in passing. 

48. Cf. F. DVORNIK, Lee tégendes de Constantin et de Méthode 
vues de Bysance, 2nd ed., 1969, pp. 89 ff., where the scholarly dis- 
cussion of the great Czech historian rests on an obscure passage from 
the Slavonic Life of Constantine-Cyril. This Life relates that 
Constantine was sent by the emperor to debate with the Saracens (and 
this must have been in 851, because it says that Constantine was then 
24 years old), and he was given as assistant either the “asekretis 
George” or, according to another text, “the asekretia and George 
Polasa", I will say nothing about the hypothesis, to my mind improb- 
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grounds which, in my opinion, do not stand up to examination any 
better, that the embassy to the Arabs, or at least its connection with 
the Bibliotheca, is only an invention of Photios and that the 
Bibliotheca was compiled between 873 and 876 at the earliest.“9 


able, that one must recognise in this word, asekretis, the Byzantine 
rank of nadattvoc. But it exceeds the limits of an hypothesis to 
draw from a possibly legendary tale and from a passage in it where 
the reading is uncertain (i.e. whether there was an asekretie called 
George or an asekretis and another person called George), two new 
facts, namely that there was an embassy otherwise unattested to 
Baghdad in 851 and secondly that the anonymous asekretis (if indeed 
there was one besides the man called George) was Photios, who by 
that date certainly occupied a more senior post. F. GRIVEC (Konstantin 
und Method, Lehrer der Slaven, Wiesbaden, 1960: cf. pp. 39 ff., 
very disappointing) refrained from taking sides. The same scholar has 
produced, with F. TOMSIC, a critical edition of the Slavonic Life of 
Constantine-Cyril and the Latin translation: Constantinus et Methodius 
theesalonicenses, Fontes (= Radovi Staroslavenskog Instituta, 4, 
Zagreb, 1960). The text the authors dwell on (§ VI, 9, p. 103) is: 
“pristavise Ze k njemou assikrita i Gedrgia polaSu"; but cf. the 
numerous variants, p. 106! The Latin translation (which does not 
correspond!), p. 179 is: "adjuncto autem ei secretario Georgio, dimis- 
erunt eos". Finally, cf. F. DVORNIK, The Embassies of Constantine- 
Cyril and Photius to the Arabs, To honor Roman Jakobson, The 
Hague-Paris, 1967, pp. 569-576: à propos the disputed phrase in 
the Life, he now thought that it should read: "“asikrita Georgia i 
poslaSe ja", and mean: “They attached to him the asecrete George and 
sent them.” This conforms to the text of the edition of the Life of 
Constantine which must be used from now on, the one established by 
A. VAILLANT, Textes vieur-slaves, I, Textes et glossaire ("Textes 
publiés par l'Institut d'Etudes Slaves", VIII/l, Paris, 1968), p. 8, 
lines 17-18: "Pristaviša že k nemu asikrita Geôrgia, i poslaša"; 
translated by A. VAILLANT (ibid., II, Traduction et notes, p. 6): "On 
lui joignit l'asécrète Georges, et on les envoya.” This asekretia 
George is not known to us and there is no reason to identify him with 
Photios. 

49. F. HALKIN, La date de composition de la Bibliothèque de 
PHOTIUS remise en question, Anal. Boll., 81, 1963, pp. 414-417. The 
argument of the Bollandist scholar may be summarised thus: Codex 252 
of the Bibliotheca, Extracts from the Life of Pope Gregory the Great, 
in fact gives only two anecdotes, which also form the basis of a Greek 
Life of St Gregory, which Delehaye thought was drawn from a Latin Life 
published between 873 and 876. Therefore it is at this date at the 
earliest that the Greek Life could have come to the attention of 
Photios, and that would give a terminus post quem for the composition 
of the Bibliotheca. Photios must have antedated his work, fabricat- 
ing the whole story of the embassy, so that he would not be blamed 
by his enemies for the prominent place he gave in his book to 
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Between these two extremes an almost unanimously accepted tradition’? 
places Photios' embassy in 855-856, and this has in its favour the 
authority of the Regesten of F. Délger .>! That is to say that the 
embassy, which Photios speaks of in the preface and in the postscript 
of the Bibliotheca, is identified with the diplomatic negotiations 
between Byzantium and the caliphate for an exchange or ransom of 
prisoners which we know of only through Arabic sources and which began 
about the end of 855 and ended in February 856. Now these Arabic 
sources, Yakubi, Tabari and Masudi ,>2 who agree in essentials, do not 
speak of a large Byzantine embassy which was received in Baghdad (or 
rather, at this date, in Samara), but of ordinary, somewhat routine 
negotiations for an exchange between Christian prisoners in Arab 
lands and subjects of the caliph held prisoner in the Byzantine 
Empire. Negotiators were indeed sent from both sides, but it is not 
said, I think, by any trustworthy source that the Byzantines went to 
Baghdad, or the Arabs to Constantinople. It is far more likely that 
all this took place in the frontier region and, furthermore, the 
sources mention Tarsus. On the Byzantine side, a single envoy of the 
emperor is named, and seems to direct the affair, a certain George, 
son of "...". It appears that the name is not very clear in the manu- 
script of Tabari; “Karbeas" has been suggested, but M. Canard thought 


works by secular or heretical authors. This framework is too weak 
to support conclusions of such great consequence. In my opinion 
another connection between these various texts must certainly be 
sought, and probably an older common source. This is also suggested 
by B. HEMMERDINGER, in a note, Le Codex 252 de la “Bibliotheca” de 
Photius, Byz. Zeitechr., 58, 1965, pp. 1-2. Besides, for the reader 
who takes the preface and postscript of the Bibliotheca in good faith, 
it is impossible to see the passage as just a simple fabrication. 

50. Cf. HENRY, in the Introduction to his edition; ZIEGLER, 
HEMMERDINGER, etc., in the studies cited; F. DVORNIK, Patriarch 
Photius Scholar and Statesman, Classica Folta, 13, 1959, p. 6, note 5. 
Cf. Aubrey DILLER, Photius' "Bibliotheca" in Byzantine Literature, 
Dumb. Oaks Papera, 16, 1962, p. 389 : “presumably A.D. 855". Still 
more positive are L.D. REYNOLDS and N.G. WILSON, Seribes and Scholars, 
Oxford, 1968, p. 54. 

51. F. DOLGER, Regesten, I (1924), no. 451, with its listing of 
the sources, and bibliography prior to 1924. The composition of the 
embassy given here by Délger (George Polasa, the sekretartos (sic) 
Photios, and perhaps Constantine-Cyril) has no foundation in the 
sources. It has however beguiled many scholars into error: e.g. 
ZIEGLER, in the article in the Real-Encyclopadie, col. 677, cited 
below. 

52. They are collected and translated in the French edition of 
A. VASILIEV, Byzance et les Arabes, 1, Brussels, 1935, pp. 276-277 
(Yakubi), 317-318 (Tabari), 336-337 (Masudi); and summarised tbid., 
pp. 224-226. It should be noted that Vasiliev had the sense not to 
involve Photios in this affair, since in fact no source mentions hin. 
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"Kyriakos" more probable. The negotiations led to the caliph's pro- 
clamation of an armistice, which began in November 855 and was to end 
in March 856, and the military chiefs of the frontier marches were 
notified of it. In the month before it expired (in February 856) the 
exchange of prisoners took place and, as was the custom, they conduct- 
ed the proceedings on a bridge erected over the river Lamos, 75 to 80 
kilometres from Tarsus as the crow flies. The eunuch Sunaif came from 
Tarsus to preside over the Arab side of the operation which was to 
last seven days. There was nothing out of the ordinary in all this, 
nothing corresponding to the rather sombre and, may I say, dramatic 
colours in which Photios painted the special embassy which was large 
and important, an embassy dangerous enough to make him fear for his 
life, and which he joined at the behest of the emperor. Moreover, no 
source names Photios. In short, the identification of the embassy 
which, according to Photios, gave rise to the Bibliotheca, with the 
855-856 negotiations lacks not only any probability but any founda- 
tion. These negotiations were uneventful and not dangerous and we have 
no authority to link Photios with them; the theory must be abandoned. 
Undoubtedly it would then be attractive to suggest another solution 
and another identification. Mme H. Ahrweiler >? suggested, with sound 
arguments, that Photios, while still a young imperial secretary, was 
in the entourage of the emperor Theophilos when the emperor set out in 
837 on a campaign against the Arabs, and that the embassy he joined 
was the one when Theophilos, after serious defeats, fell back on 
Dorylaeum or perhaps Nicaea and in 838 sent envoys to beg a humiliat- 
ing peace from the victorious caliph who was about to seize Amorion, 
This embassy was indeed dramatic, dangerous and very badly received. 
It is still an hypothesis, certainly, but this time a reasonable one. 
It must be added immediately that it leads to pushing the birth of 
Photios back to about 810. This meets with no objection and even makes 
the reconstruction of his career more satisfactory. We will return to 
this. 

Since with the Bibliotheca we are dealing with a work whose place 
in the history of humanism is so considerable, it would be of some 
consequence to have to put its date of composition back by probably 
quite a large number of years. And it would be of particular conse- 
quence if we were to separate it from those negotiations of 855-856 
which in any case, as far as the sources are concerned, lend no 
support at all to the hypothesis that it was in Baghdad that Photios 
found and read those Greek manuscripts which he analysed. For we must 
now return to this basic question and point out first of all that the 


53. She was good enough to do this research, which led to a 
detailed article : Sur la carrière de Photius avant son patriarcat, 
Byz. Zeitechr., 58, 1965, pp. 348-363. 

54. On the Amorion campaign in 838, and on the attempts at 
negotiating with the caliph Mutasim, who was then in Asia Minor in 
person, cf. A. VASILIEV, Bysance et lea Arabes, I, pp. 144-177. 
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course of the embassy of 838,55 if that really is the one to which 
Photios was attached, lends no support at all to such an hypothesis. 
In short, this theory is only a misunderstanding which a correct 
reading of Photios himself is sufficient to dispel. The proof of this 
was provided years ago by K. Ziegler ,»6 and it is strange that the 
misunderstanding has persisted. 

Let us then for our part look at the texts, that is to say, since 
there are no others, the preface and postscript placed by Photios him- 
self at the beginning and end of his collection.°% The preface, or 
rather the dedicatory letter to his brother Tarasios, may be summaris— 
ed as follows. When Photios had been appointed to take part in the 
embassy which was to go to the Arabs, his brother asked him to put in 
writing the "arguments" or summaries (dno@tcetc) of the books which 
he himself had not participated in reading, so that he could gain from 
that some consolation for the painful separation, and also have some 
knowledge of those books which Photios had read while his brother was 
not with him. There were 279 of them. To fulfil Tarasios' wish, and 


55. On this embassy see DOLGER, Regesten, no. 434; and the 
article by H. Ahrweiler mentioned above. 

56. K. ZIEGLER, Photios, RE (1941), cols. 677 and 685 ff. 

57. It is particularly strange that, fifteen years after the 
appearance of Ziegler's study (which he does not appear to know) 
B. HEMMERDINGER published, in the Rev. des Et. grecques (69, 1956, pp. 
101-103), a note unfortunately entitled Les Notices et Extraits des 
bibliothèques grecques de Bagdad par Photius, in which (following many 
of his predecessors) he misunderstood the preface to the Bibliotheca 
and took no notice of the postscript, and asserted that it was in 
Baghdad that Photios found and read all the works he spoke of. He did 
his utmost, in vain and despite the help of M. RICHARD, to give an 
explanation for this which was historically satisfying. It is scarcely 
less strange that R. HENRY, in the Introduction to the new edition of 
the Btbltotheca, (vol. I, 1959), took no stand on this fundamental 
problem and pointed to the “very great interest” of B. HEMMERDINGER's 
remarks, promising a critical examination at a later date when it 
could have been made there and then in a few lines (cf. pp. XIX-XX and 
LI-LII). It is surprising that lengthy consideration has been given to 
these same remarks by H.-G. BECK, who seemed to consider they were 
valuable; see the contribution devoted to Byzantine literature which 
he made to the Geschichte der Textiiberlieferung, I, Zurich, 1961, p. 
429. Finally it is disconcerting to read, in the volume of the 
Encyclopédie de la Pléiade devoted to L’histoire et ses méthodes, p. 
544, under the name of an eminent specialist, A. DAIN, that "it was in 
the course of an embassy to the East, in 855, that Photios, while 
still a layman, visited a Greek library where he made the extracts and 
summaries which he addressed to his brother". Such examples could be 
multiplied. 

58. They have been re-published and translated into German by 
K. ZIEGLER, op. cit., cols. 685 ff. 
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more quickly than could have been hoped for, Photios, with the help of 
a secretary (noypageis), wrote down all that he could remember, in 
the order, or rather the disorder, in which he recalled it. It should 
not be surprising if the result is not perfect, for it is one thing to 
make a summary of a book at the time it is read, and quite another to 
do it for a large number of books all together and especially after a 
passage of time. 

Unless one wishes to maintain, not without an element of paradox, 
that the text is pure fabrication, he speaks clearly. It was when he 
learned that he had been chosen to take part in the embassy that 
Photios decided to send his brother Tarasios a summary of 279 books 
which he had read previously, and in the reading of which Tarasios 
himself had not shared. It is of little importance that he clearly 
made use of notes taken as he read and that he contented himself with 
rounding these out. It is of little importance that he tends to imply, 
against all probability, that he wrote or dictated everything from 
memory and at one go: the fact is that we are concerned with works 
which he read before he was appointed as a member of the embassy. 

The postscript confirms this and states it specifically. After 
the last summary, by way of conclusion, Photios more or less says 
this: "Here are the 279 works which I remember from what I have read 
on my own? since the time I learned how to understand and evaluate 
literature. If I happen to die during the embassy , °° I will at least 
leave you this. If Divine Providence wills that I return safe and 
sound, the present work may be followed by others.” It is clear that 
this was written, and therefore that the collection had been composed, 
before the completion of the embassy. And in particular it is expli- 
citly stated that it concerned the reading which Photios had done 
since he was of an age to understand, since his youth. The text 
itself, besides the sheer probability of it, prevents us from thinking 
that he is referring to reading done during the embassy, whether, as 
some have believed, of books (totalling 279!) which Photios carried in 
his baggage, or, as others claim, of books which he found, without 
mentioning it (but why the silence?), in the libraries in Baghdad, 
where there is no reason to believe he went. 

It is therefore certain, and this is what matters to us, that 
Photios procured in Byzantine territory and read in Constantinople 
the Greek books which he analysed in his Bibliotheca. Was it also in 


59. Sidohoyoupevorc tiv xae’ davtobc : consistent with the 


preface, which clearly says that it was a matter of readings done by 
Photios in the absence of his brother. 

60. The accepted text (PG 104, col. 356) is : ef pev tat 
ayy npeopelav Sravootvta tÒ xOLvdv xar dvOpanivov xataddBor TEAOÇ» 
which must be corrected. Bekker has proposed S:avudvta-e ZIEGLER (op. 
cit., col. 687) suggested Srorxoŭvtd <ye>» which is not as good 
(Photios is not leading the embassy). But indeed it seems necessary 
to introduce the personal pronoun: must one read: el pév pe (or: ef 
ue) ess Staviovra? 
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Constantinople that he put his collection into shape with the help of 
a secretary? This is possible, but if one adopts the solution sugges- 
ted by Mme Ahrweiler, that Photios, in the entourage of the emperor 
Theophilos, had quite a long sojourn in Asia Minor in 838 (or 837 and 
838), we may also contemplate that it was there that he proceeded to 
write up the reading notes he had brought with him. This would 
explain the passage in his letter to Tarasios where he seems to say 
that he has had difficulty in procuring a secretary. But this is only 
an hypothesis.° 


61. These pages had long been written when there appeared the 
study by F. DVORNIK mentioned above on the embassies of Constantine- 
Cyril and of Photios to the Arabs (in To honor Roman Jakobson, 1967, 
pp» 569-576). Dvornik admitted the authentic and veracious character 
of the preface and postscript to the Bibliotheca and thought that it 
was certainly in Constantinople, and before he departed with the em- 
bassy, that Photios read the works he spoke of and made the summaries 
of them. As to the date, however, he believed that “an exchange of 
prisoners in 855~856 had been arranged by a special embassy sent by 
the empress Theodora and her prime minister, Theoktistos, to the 
caliph Muttawaqil: it was this embassy that Photios was part of". He 
added that the absence of Photios from Constantinople, which could 
have lasted until the beginning of 857(?), had prevented him from 
being directly involved in grave events, the assassination of 
Theoktistos (855) and the overthrow of Theodora, and thus might have 
indirectly facilitated his accession to the patriarchal throne in 
December 858, as successor to Ignatios: this lacks foundation. 
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The Fate of Secular Hellenism 
in Byzantium during the first 
three centuries of the Empire 


So, in the final analysis, it is in the Greek East, in Byzantium, that 
we must look for the answer to the question raised at the beginning of 
this study. Conditions there were clearly quite different from those 
in the West or in the Islamic world. Greek continued to be spoken 
there and the works of ancient Greece were still the basis of the 
education offered by grammarians and rhetors. However, there is a 
problem: whether there was real continuity with secular Hellenism, or 
simply a case of survival, diminishing in impact as it became swamped 
by militant and finally triumphant Christianity.! It is a very touchy 


l. Two works, which do not fall within the chronological frame- 
work of our research, since they deal only with the first centuries 
A.D., may serve as an introduction: C.N. COCHRANE, Christianity and 
Classical Culture. A study of thought and action from Auguatua to 
Augustine, Oxford Univ. Press, 1944; W. KRAUSE, Die Stellung der früh- 
christlichen Autoren sur heidniechen Literatur, Vienna, 1958. (I have 
not been able to consult the work by M.L.W. LAISTNER, Christianity and 
Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Empire, Ithaca, 1951, or that by A.H. 
ARMSTRONG and R.A. MARKUS, Chrtatian Faith and Greek Philosophy, 
London, 1960.) Naturally, for the early years of Byzantium, it is 
necessary to consult the final chapters of the classic book by H.-I. 
MARROU, The History of Education in Antiquity, trans. from French by 
G. Lamb, London, 1956. There is also the little sequel to the 
imposing three-volume work which W. JAEGER devoted to paideia: Early 
Christianity and Greek Paideia, Cambridge, Mass., 1961; I should say, 
however, that in my opinion Jaeger's view is unduly optimistic con- 
cerning the transmission of the Greek philosophical tradition into 
Christianity. All that he ascribed to the activity of the 
Cappadocians, “the founders of a veritable Christian humanism", and 
especially to Gregory of Nyssa, who, Jaeger implied, must have brought 
the whole Platonic tradition of Greek patdeta into Eastern asceticism 
(cf. pp. 99-100), should not make us forget all the same just how much 
was lost en route. Nor should we forget that the philosophers of 
ancient Greece (even if they were in a sense “theologians") and the 
Eastern theologians (even if they were, though to a lesser degree, 
“philosophers”) had circumstances. and ways of thinking so different 
that they were bound to collide. The sequence of propaideta (= pagan 
Hellenism) to paideia (= Christianity) is hardly more than a play on 
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question, which has seldom been answered in a completely objective 
fashion. Some have emphasised, and this was only too easy, how much 
of the brilliant achievements of Greek thought and the spirit of Greek 
learning and philosophy was lost or eroded, without bearing in mind 
that the Christians were not the only ones, nor even those truly res- 
ponsible for this disaster. Indeed many of them retained some taste 
for this secular culture with which they had been imbued during their 
school years. Others believe, even today, that they should defend the 
Christians of those days from the old accusation of “barbarism” or 
lack of culture. They stress the degree of intimacy with ancient 
Greek thought and literature which some of them at least managed to 
preserve, but without giving sufficient consideration to the fact that 
all too often they were acquainted with it only through florilegia” 
and not the original texts, which from then on were seemingly devoid 
of life. These scholars fail to consider that in fact progress was no 
longer being made, and that the fundamental incompatibility between 
the spirit of secular Hellenism and patristic Christianity meant there 
was no hope of it being otherwise. 

Few texts are more enlightening than that which 
Hellenism and Basil of Caesarea (the great Cappadocian Father of 
Christianity the fourth century, brother of Gregory of Nyssa 

and friend of Gregory of Nazianzus) wrote for the 
benefit of his nephews when they were students, to teach them how to 


words, unless we perversely choose to confuse the true philosophical 
tradition of ancient Greece with Neoplatonism which, to a large 
extent, was false to it. Among the numerous publications which these 
problems have generated of late (and which have not yet produced a 
perfectly balanced conclusion) I will refer to the collection entitled 
The Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century, 
Essays edited by Arnaldo MOMIGLIANO, Oxford, 1963. In it one should 
note especially the study by A. MOMIGLIANO, Pagan and Christian 
Historiography in the Fourth Century A.D., (pp. 79-99), which shows 
clearly how, and how violently, Christians then went from the 
defensive to the offensive. There is also the essay published there 
by H.-I. MARROU, Synesios of Cyrene and Alexandrian Neoplatonism (pp. 
126-150), which develops a moderate point of view well-suited to the 
figure of Synesius, complex, subtle and in a way a trifle ambiguous. 

2. This was already happening in the period preceding the one 
we are considering here. In his scholarly introduction to CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA's Paedagogue ("Sources chrétiennes", no. 70, Paris, 1960), 
H.-I. MARROU (cf. pp. 66 ff., and especially p. 73) established that 
“the two basic authors, Homer and Plato, are the only ones whose works 
we can be sure that Clement studied in the original text”. Cf. also 
what is said below about Theodoretos of Cyrrhus, based on P. Canivet's 
careful research - just one example among so many others which could 
be cited. The entire question of the knowledge of ancient texts 
through the intermediary of florilegia, which was so important for the 
future of Byzantine culture, deserves to be studied anew. 
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make good use of Hellenic literature, that is to say, pagan Greek 
authors. It has been seen as a work written to the glory, or at 
least in defence of, secular Greek literature: a curious error. Basil 
was pointing out to the young Christians, who were obliged by their 
school curriculum to read and comment on pagan texts, how neither to 
waste their time nor lose their souls in this exercise, but to derive 
something which is in accordance with Christian morals from these 
works which are in themselves dangerous. Moreover Basil's horizons 
were very restricted: he gives no examples taken from the orators, 
Pindar or the writers of comedy, and only two or three from the 
tragedians. All his examples come either from Hesiod and particularly 
Homer, confirming the important place they held in education, or from 
the sophists and philosophers, especially Plato. Once again it must 
be remembered that Basil scarcely touched the original sources. The 
examples he took from Plutarch or from some florilegium are numerous. 
All that he concedes to the best part of ancient culture taken in its 
entirety is that one can, by exercising a strict selection, find in it 
a sort of outline of virtue, oxtaypaptav tivad tie dpetic (X, line 2), 
the true form of which is only clearly found in Christianity. 

In the following century a no less remarkable example is provided 


3. This curious text may be conveniently read in the Loeb 
edition of BASIL, The Letters, trans. R.J. DEFERRARI, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1961, vol. IV, pp. 363-435, or in the edition with French 
translation by Father F. BOULENGER, Paris (Les Belles-Lettres), 1935. 
But the definitive edition remains to be made; F. Boulenger's intro- 
duction is out of date on many points and often gives a false per- 
spective. On the education and culture of Basil's brother Gregory of 
Nyssa, cf. the edition and translation of the Tept napdeviac by Father 
M. AUBINEAU ("Sources chrétiennes” no. 119, Paris, 1966), Introduc- 
tion, pp. 41 ff. I mention particularly here, tbid., pp. 83 ff., what 
is said about rhetoric; pp. 98 ff., about the secular sources used by 
Gregory of Nyssa (Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Philo, Plotinus: but 
M. Aubineau recognised that there is no certainty that Gregory of 
Nyssa drew directly on the sources, and he spoke of “collections of 
selected passages" even for Plato). I will refrain from discussing 
another figure whose works are very interesting from this point of 
view, namely John Chrysostom. However, I will at least point to the 
treatise he addresses npòç niotov natépa (PG 47, 349 ff.), although 
this is primarily concerned with the monastic life and the usefulness 
of sojourn in the company of monks for the moral education of young 
people. See, for example, col. 367, lines 5 ff. ("Is it necessary 
then to discard the didaskaleia [schools] altogether? I am not saying 
that, but..."), lines 16 f. (on the dangers of éunecpta tod dEverv 
["acquaintance with rhetoric"]), col. 368 (on the preference to be 
be given to Christian education over secular culture), etc.: a perfect 
example, from the pen of a student of Libanios, of the insuperable gap 
between the wisdom in Christ and the wisdom outside. 
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by The Cure of Pagan Maladies by Theodoretos of Cyrrhus .* It is 
certainly more of a burden to read this tome than Basil's little work, 
and it borrows heavily from florilegia and cites them, moreover, 80 
that it gives the impression of a bizarre mosaic. But the spirit, 
almost down to the nuances, is the same. Theodoretos, though he says 
nothing about it, clearly received a higher education in Antioch at an 
advanced level, and he knows his authors. He is capable of appreciat- 
ing the language of Plato. However, his position remains, as he pug 
it, Set neotetoar npdtov, elta paðetv, ["faith before knowledge"]. 

He makes a cruel mockery of the endeavours of Greek thought and learn- 
ing and the imperfect or divergent results they arrived at, as com- 
pared with the quiet certainty of revelation. What should be said of 
the facile criticism of this caricature of Greek religion? Strictly 
speaking, this caricature was for the most part inherited by the 
Christian apologists from their pagan predecessors., Even by their day 
Greek religion was called “mythology”. Theodoretos does not deny that 
philosophers, notably Plato,” may have happened to make sound and just 
observations; but that was because God had inspired them in some 
obscure and mysterious way, or, still more likely, because they had 
borrowed their sayings from the Hebrew prophets whom they were 
thought to have known through the Egyptians. And he concludes his 
vast work more or less in these terms: "I have set side by side the 
opinions of the Greek philosophers and the teachings of Scripture. 
The former have been extinguished and cast into the shadows of 
oblivion, the latter flourish and are exalted and in all the towns and 
countryside they have a myriad of hearers, and of teachers who, though 
they have not the eloquence of Plato, yet carry the healing power of 


4. Edition and translation by P. CANIVET, "Sources chrétiennes", 
no. 57, 2 vols, Paris, 1958. The author himself (Preface, § 16 = I, p. 
103) gives the title of his work in this form: é)d\nvixdv Cepancutext 
naðnuátov A ebayyercxtic dinOetac èg édrynvexiic¢ grrocogiag entyvwouc: 
What exactly is to be understood by énftyvwo.c? P. Canivet understood 
it as "knowledge of divine truth starting from Greek philosophy", but 
neither the sense nor the explanations given (p. 50, note 4) are 
sufficiently clear to me. He thought that it was a question "of a 
more perfect knowledge [than that of the intelligence], specifically 
religious knowledge", “of a knowledge superior to that of the philo- 
sophers, but also a sort of deepening of this knowledge through 
faith". I do not understand these last words any more than I do the 
words a few lines earlier, "knowledge through faith which expresses 
itself through acts directed towards salvation". What is clear to me 
is the gap separating this kind of thought and expression from Greek 
philosophy to which, nevertheless, an attempt is being made to link it 
in some way. 

5. Op. cit., I, 93, p. 128. 

6. On this foreknowledge and the definition even then, by Plato, 
of an ideal approaching that of Christianity, cf. especially op. eit., 
XII, 19-43, pp. 423-432. 
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the truth".” 

Apologetics is to philosophy what hagiography is to history. 
There is no need to be surprised by this attitude, any more than by 
the profound (and reciprocated) lack of comprehension which inspires 
apologetic. However, it must be stressed that Christianity, which in 
its early years was essentially exclusive and absolute, could not act 
or feel in any other way. Centuries of struggle had produced this 
intransigence to which it owed its survival and triumph. Tacitus 
summed it up when he taxed the Judaeo-Christians of his time with 
odium generis humani: rejection of the Graeco-Roman civilisation, of 
its “way of life". Though less pronounced or expressed with finer 
nuances, this fundamental bias was to be present, nevertheless, 
throughout the Middle Ages. Secular literature was to suffer the con- 
sequences. 

What is worth noting, and what is important in this context, is 
that Christianity, once it triumphed, had not felt impelled in the 
Greek East to create and impose schooling which was Christian in 
inspiration and curriculum, 8 in opposition to the pagan school. School 
and university education remained as it was, and Christianity, while 
taking its own precautions, accommodated itself to it. The reading of 
secular literature was discouraged and often forbidden: but some 
Christians taught in the State schools or occupied secular chairs. In 
the West, after the Dark Ages, the renaissance of learning was the 
achievement of episcopal or monastic schools; in the East, where the 
ancient tradition had not been subjected to the same brutal interrup- 
tion, the Church had neither the opportunity, nor the presumption, to 
assume this role alone and in a truly Christian form; and in this 
domain the monasteries were far from holding the same place as they 
did in the Latin world. That the two halves of the ancient world, in 
this respect, too, diverged so clearly, was to have far reaching and 
important consequences. 

I am well aware of the complexity of the subject just touched on. 
The striking thing, and the point that I want to make briefly, is 
firstly the contrast between a break and a continuity. The break, 
basically, between Christian faith and ancient, that is pagan, trad- 
ition is clear and inevitable: there are innumerable examples of 


7. Op. cit., Conclusion, p. 446. It is only right to refer here 
to the work by P. CANIVET, Histoire d'une enterprise apologétique au 
vê sièele, Paris, 1958, since it is in fact devoted to THEODORET's 
Therapeutica, the significance and value of which he demonstrated 
through a very detailed study of its sources and quotations. 

8. Cf. on this the remarks by H.-I. MARROU, op. cit., pp. 318 
ff. and prior to that, L. BREHIER, Notes sur l'histoire de l'enseigne- 
ment A Constantinople, Bysantion, 3, 1926, pp. 73-94 (and 4, 1927- 
1928, pp. 13-28) : cf. pp. 84-88. Bréhier considered that “this oppo- 
sition between secular learning and theology dates from the organiza- 
tion of the University by Theodosius II in 425": it did in fact exist 
from the very beginning. 
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Christians condemning all pagan culture and civilisation and, particu- 
larly, secular books.” We have only to think of Tertullian's tirades 
against the philosophers, “pedlars of wisdom and eloquence, vainglori- 
ous creatures", against dialectic, the mother of heresies, the inven- 
tion of “pitiable Aristotle". We tremble, after the event, upon hear- 
ing Clement of Rome talk of a naiseta èv Xp [“education in 
Christ"], certainly aimed against what Quintilian defined as "orbis 
ille doctrinae quam Graeci byxbx\vov navdecav vocant” [“that curri- 
culum of learning which the Greeks call 'a general education'"]. 

Very soon, however, under the pressure of obvious necessity as much as 
because of the expansion of Christian society, some nuances appeared: 
Jerome had to admit the legitimacy of some borrowing from Graeco-Roman 
literature in the interests of a higher cause, namely that of faith; 
Gregory of Nazianzus could not hide, if not his attachment to Hellenic 
literature, at least, as has been said, a thoroughly Hellenic love of 
literature, !! and he could not refrain from giving an account of his 


9. Some are gathered together in P. de LABRIOLLE's excellent 
Introduction to his Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne. 

10. MARROU, op. cit., p. 314, cf. also pp. 321-322; LABRIOLLE, 
op. cit., pe 31; etc. 

ll. GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS, Dtecoure funèbres en l'honneur de son 
frère Csaire et de Basile de Césarée, ed. and trans. by F. BOULENGER, 
Paris, 1908 (Hemmer-Lejay collection). The introduction contains a 
good study on the genre of epideictic rhetoric and on the rhetorical 
element in panegyric. The funeral oration for Kaisareios is a ponder- 
ous work, packed with allusions to that secular culture which the 
author, showing, moreover, all the conceits of an orator, pretends to 
disdain and which, in any case, he has not digested well. The eulogy 
of Basil of Caesarea is more interesting. Before speaking of the edu- 
cation his friend had received, Gregory of Nazianzus devotes a section 
(§ XI, pp. 78-80 of the ed. cited) to patdeusts, declaring it the 
foremost of benefits, and not only, as was to be expected, Christian 
paideusis (my eciyeveotépay xat mpetepav), which is concerned only 
with salvation and spiritual glories, but also the secular paideusia 
(ary trobey)» which most Christians wrongly despise; for with the 
secular patdeusia it is sufficient for the Christian to exercise a 
choice and to retain only 9 aretaotixov te xat Sewontixov (“what can 
be tested and is allegorical”]. Those who reject this culture, Gregory 
adds, are the uncultured who do not wish their lack of culture to show 
publicly, Later on he says that Basil was trained in the 2vxbxdL0¢ 
nardevo.g ["liberal education"), as well as in Ococepera [“piety"], 
and he praises Caesarea in Cappadocia, its schools and its reputation 
for logot [“oratory"]. From there Basil was to go to Constantinople, 
famous, Gregory says, for its sophists and philosophers; then to 
Athens, where the friendship between the two men developed. Gregory 
describes Athens in these glowing terms:’Agnyac taç xpvotic Svmwe uot 
xat tiv xav mpokévoug elnep tivt (Athens, tor me, if anyone, is a 
city truly of gold and the provider of all that is fine"], (op. cit., 
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student years in Athens. 12. Thus they came very quickly to a sort of 
compromise: they admitted that it was necessary to be familiar with 
the ancient culture in order to fight the pagans with their own 
weapons, and they admitted that the artes liberales, if not an end in 
themselves, did represent a technique which could be put to the ser- 
vice of religion. They wanted to show how empty was the reproach of 
stupid ignorance so often levelled against Christians by pagans. They 
recognised the practical necessity for children to attend the State 
schools, which opened the way to careers in the State and to social 
advancement. Rather than a revolutionary overthrowing of existing 
structures, the genius of Christianity lay in choosing to accommodate 
itself to them, to make them one of the instruments of its victory, on 
the temporal plane as well as the spiritual. The same was true for 
culture, the fate of which for a moment lay poised in its hands. What- 
ever its reservations, its misgivings, even its repugnance towards it, 
Christianity was not solely responsible for the cultural break, but 
soon it was to contribute, too, to its continuity. It was in the 
schools, through education, that this continuity was first of all 


p. 86). After which, for all that, he sharply criticises the futility 
of what was learned there! The whole Hellenic-Christian contradiction 
is expressed in that. See the remarks in J. BERNARDI, La prédiction 
dee Peres Cappadociens. Le prédicateur et son auditoire (Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences humaines de l'Université de 
Montpellier, XXX), Paris [1968]: cf. pp. 239-240, on the passage we 
have just referred to in the eulogy of Basil of Caesarea; p. 373, on 
the strong classical culture of the great Cappadocians who, for that 
matter, belonged to the aristocracy. Bernardi summed it up 
succinctly: “The significant fact is that the Church drew its fighting 
forces from the University.” 

12. Other examples could easily be found. I will cite one to 
which a recent work has drawn attention. Asterios, of whom little is 
known except that he became bishop of Amasia in Pontus and died about 
410, has left a famous description (unfortunately not dated), in the 
pure style of the ekphrasis, one which played a role in the iconoclas-~ 
tic controversy. He describes paintings which adorned a portico in the 
city of Chalcedon and showed scenes of the martyrdom of St Euphemia. 
He places at the beginning of this little work a charming preface: he 
had, he says, immersed himself in reading the speech of the great 
Demosthenes against Aeschines with so much concentration that he felt 
the need to relax with a little exercise; so he went out, spent some 
time in the agora with his friends and then left them to go to the 
church; it was on the way, and near the church, that he saw these 
paintings and was overcome by their beauty, to the point that he 
judged them worthy “of Euphranor or one of those artists of olden 
days, who carried the art of painting to such a peak", Certain manu- 
scripts omit this preface, which was doubtless considered too 
irreligious. Cf. F. HALKIN, FSuphémie de Chalcédoine, Brussels, 
("Subsidia hagiographica", no. 41), 1965, pp. 1 ff. 
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ensured: the organisation, the teachers and the curriculum scarcely 
changed. We have in the last analysis no reason to think that the 
education a young Greek received in the fifth century differed pro- 
foundly from that which he would have received in the second century. 
Of the many sources one could cite I shall take just one, which 
comes from right in the middle of the fifth century: Sokrates in his 
Feclesiastical History. !3 Speaking of the law of Julian which (and in 
this he was incorrect) prevented Christians from participating in 


Hellenic culture (oto yprotravodcs bdAAnvextic narSeltag petéxerv 
éxsdve), he explains that it had resulted in thrusting into the lime- 


light the two Apollinarii, the father a learned grammarian, and the 
son, a learned sophist. For the father put the Old Testament into 
heroic verses, either dactylic or tragic, using the whole vartety of 
metres so that no form of Greek poetry would be foreign to Christians, 
and the son put the New Testament into the form of Platonic dialogues. 
But, Sokrates adds, Providence rendered equally vain both the attempt 
of the emperor, whose law soon perished with him, and. the attempt of 
the two Apollinarii, whose works are just as if they had never been 
written (ot ndvor v Cap tod u ypaghvar AoytYovtat). The objection 
will be raised, he goes on to say, that I was wrong in seeing the hand 
of Providence in the fact that these works were to no purpose, and in 
saying that Christians should continue to study the culture of the 


Hellenes (tv 'EAAHvev pavOaverv natSecav), which teaches polytheism. 
My reply is that Hellenic culture (navSebore) was neither approved nor 
condemned by Christ and his disciples, and that this was intentional. 
On the one hand, many Greek philosophers were not far from having a 
knowledge of God. Thanks to their knowledge of logic (pera oy enc 
inuotmunc) » they successfully fought the Epicureans and others who 
denied the existence of a providence and thus, though not attaining to 
true knowledge which was still hidden, they became useful to pious 
men. On the other hand, the Scriptures, admirable and divine though 
they may be, do not teach the art of logic (joyumy téyvn)» which is 


13. SOKRATES, IIZ, 16 = PG 67, cols. 417-424. R. BROWNING has 
rightly seen the importance of this text and summarises it (Byzantine 
Scholarship, Past and Present, 28 July 1964, p. 4). On the error 
Sokrates makes in repeating that Julian had forbidden Christians to 
acquire Hellenic culture, cf. what is said below in relation to 
Julian. On the two Apollinarii of Laodicea, cf. SOKRATES, II, 46 = PG 
67, cols. 361-364. Most recently and with the earlier bibliography, 
cf. J. GOLEGA, Der homerieche Psalter. Studien über die dem Apolli- 
narios von Laodikeia sugeschriebene Psalmenparaphrase (Studia patris- 
tica et byzantina, vol. 6), Ettal, 1960. The thesis of Golega, who 
removed the authorship of this paraphrase from Apollinarios by dating 
it about a century earlier, is not accepted by everyone: cf. for 
example H. HUNGER, Reich der neuen Mitte, Graz, 1965, p. 315 and note 
5. But this is not the question which matters to us here, and it is 
the interest of Sokrates' text that I wanted to emphasise. 
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necessary for replying to these enemies of the truth whom Christians 
should be able to fight using their enemies’ own weapons. It was 
indeed for this reason that Julian "by a law forbade Christians to 
acquire Greek culture”. In fact, Sokrates concludes, the teachers of 
the Church, on the contrary, have not ceased to practise it, both in 
order to acquire fluency of expression and agility of mind (ebyhuttlac 
x@dp.v xat yupvactag tod vob), and in order to refute the errors of the 
Hellenes. This is a curious text which shows us the only Christian 
attempt, still-born at that, to substitute the Scriptures for pagan 
works in education, and which attributes to Providence the defeat of 
this enterprise which, he admits, if successful would have been a 
disaster for the Christians. ; 
The problems of education and, more generally, 
Education and of “culture” during the first centuries of the 
culture Byzantine Empire are, however, far from clear. 
Certainly we can see at the start some general 
trends which were already apparent in the Roman Empire of the second 
and third centuries. The process of centralization in the State 
increased the concern of the authorities for education and they 
progressively strengthened their control over it, without, however, 
abolishing private teaching or the free or municipal chairs. The all- 
powerful State, of which the emperor was the embodiment, tended 
towards a regime of officialdom, rightly described as a "government by 
clerks". This obliged it to concern itself with the recruitment of its 
officials, and so with their training, 1“ from those highest in rank 
and responsibility, educated in the schools of the lawyers and 
rhetors, Gown to the clerks, to the notarii, onueroypégor or 
TAXVY PE POL « In the cities teachers were exempt from civic duties, in 


14. A. ANDREADES, Le recrutement des fonctionnaires et les 
Universités dans l'Empire byzantin, Mélanges de Droit romain dédiés àù 
Georges Cormil, Paris, 1926, pp. 17-40; L. BREHIER, op. cit., 
Byzantion, 3, 1926, pp. 93-94. An example for Rome: a constitution of 
Valentinian in 370 (Cod. Theod., XIV, 9, 1), addressed to the City 
Prefect Olybrius, rules on the conditions for residence in Rome for 
provincials who go there to study, and requires that each year the 
prefect should send the emperor reports on these students, in order 
that, according to their merits and abilities, "utrum quandoque nobis 
sint necessarii judicemus" ["“we may judge whether they may ever be 
indispensable to us"]. On the role of the city prefect in policing the 
schools, cf. most recently A. CHASTAGNOL, La préfecture urbaine & 
Rome sous le Bas-Empire, Paris, 1960, pp. 283 ff. 

15. On their role and importance, which would warrant a detailed 
study, cf. the remarks by H.~I. MARROU, op. cit., pp. 414-415 and 
notes p. 564. They are defined by AGATHIAS, IV, 1 (ed. KEYDELL, p. 
123, lines 6-7): &v&peo yp&perv te ç té&yoo nenarSevpévor waè nit- 
poxéény dvakEyecdar ta yeypaupEva [“men trained in writing at speed 
and reading through material rapidly"]. I will come back to them 
later, in connection with the information provided by the Lives of 
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the interests of the common good, as were the doctors. 16 In short, we 
very soon recognise the two great needs which were to be as it were 
the mainsprings for education during the Greek Middle Ages : the 
State's concern to educate its officials mainly, but not exclusively, 
in the law schools, which raises the problem of the relationship 
between these and the other schools; then the Church's concern to 
educate its clergy, which was to raise the problem, though much later, 
of the relationship between a “specialised” ecclesiastical education 
and lay education. From the start what is less easily grasped and can 
be approached only by circuitous paths is the disinterested education, 
in some sense we might say the “culture”, of men who do not fall into 
either of these categories. It is still more difficult to assess the 
level of education, or of ignorance, of the mass of those who never 
appear in the pages of history. The question is one of their thought- 
world, rather than the nature and extent of their knowledge. 

Let us consider the position more closely for the first centuries 
of Byzantium. The general impression we gain from reading the texts, 
for the fourth and perhaps especially for the fifth century, is of 
very great and even extraordinary activity, taking everything into 
consideration: no other period has left us so many names of rhetors, 
of philosophers, of scholars, whether teachers or not., !6 bis Teachers 
and students moved from school to school and willingly travelled 
throughout the East; the duration of higher studies often reached, or 
even exceeded, ten years. It is true that up till now studies have 
concentrated on the ancient cities because of the abundance of 
material, cities which were in the process of becoming “provincial” in 
a new sense of the word, vis-a-vis Constantinople: Antioch, with 
Libanios; Nicomedia, for which there is a silence after the earthquake 
of 357; Caesarea in Palestine, where the tradition of Origen, 
Pamphilos and Eusebios sustained an important Christian school but 
where the mouseta ["schoolrooms"] remained in the hands of the pagans 
until the fifth century; Athens, where the greatest names of the 


saints of the iconoclastic period (chap. IV, note 91). 

16. Digest XXVII, 1, 6: Antoninus decided that in small cities 5 
doctors, 3 sophists and 3 grammarians would be immunes; in medium- 
sized cities 7 doctors, 4 sophists and 4 grammarians. Similar measures 
were taken for philosophers, who are dealt with separately. For the 
privileges of doctors and teachers (medici, grammatici et professores 
alii litterarum) under Constantine, cf. Cod. Theod., XIII, 3, 1 
(Sirmium) and XIII, 3, 3 (Constantinople : "... quo facilius liberal- 
ibus studiis et memoratis artibus multos instituant"). 

[16 bis. See Ann MOFFATT's thesis School-teachera in the Early 
Bysantine Empire, 330-610 A.D., University of London, 1972 and her 
article: Science teachers in the early Byzantine empire, some statis- 
tics (Bysantinoslavica, 34, 1973, pp. 15-18), noting that she consid- 
eréd as "science teachers" the teachers of philosophy, mathematics and 
medicine, and as "arts teachers" teachers of rhetoric, law and 
theology.] 
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fourth century were those of rhetors, Prohairesios and Himerios, but 
where the philosophical tradition revived and shone with renewed bril- 
liance, starting with Plutarchos the Diadochos and under his succes- 
sors; Alexandria, still poorly documented for the fourth century, but 
much better known with Hypatia at the end of the fourth and beginning 
of the fifth centuries, and with Olymptfodoros, Hierokles, Hermetas, 
Ammonios and Heliodoros; Beirut, whose “ecumenical teachers” appeared 
in the first third of the fifth century; Gaza, with Aeneas, Prokopios 
and Chorikios; Edessa, Nisibis and the great Syriac centres which in 
themselves pose quite a problem. But these studies have usually 


17. Prior to J.-F. DUNEAU's thesis Lee écoles dans lee provinces 
de l'empire bysantin juequ’ à la conquéte arabe, Université de Paris 
I (1971) specialist works had been devoted to provinces or towns, 
but a synthesis had not been produced. The specific cases are often 
very interesting. For example, there is all the material, principally 
from the work of Libanios, for a study of education and culture in 
the fourth century in Antioch in two works by P. PETIT: Ltbaniue et 
la vie municipale à Antioche au IV? siècle ap. J.-C., Paris, 1955 
(cf. pp. 368-370, “La culture des 6Glites"; the table on p. 413 
etc.) and especially Lee étudiante de Libaniue, Paris, 1956, a good 
example of a sociological study of culture. In it there is a 
bibliography of earlier works. Since then there has appeared the 
book by A.-J. FESTUGIERE, Antioche patenne et chrétienne, Libaniue, 
Chrysostome et lea moines de Syrie, Paris, 1959, in which will be 
found, amidst many ideas and texts, discussions on the role of 
monasteries in education, on “Greek paideia and Christian education” 
(pp. 211 ff.), etc. But Antioch has been privileged, and the other 
towns in the East have not benefited during recent years from research 
on such a large scale. Of the numerous articles by G. DOWNEY, however, 
I immediately think of the one he devoted to The Christian Schools 
of Palestine : A chapter in literary history, in Harvard Library 
Bulletin, 12, 1958, pp. 297-319 (Caesarea in Palestine, Gaza). For 
Nisibis, which was essentially a centre for theological studies and 
succeeded Edessa as the centre for Nestorianism, I suggest two works 
where the bibliography can also be found: N. PIGULEVSKAJA, Lee villes 
d’Iran au haut Moyen Age, Paris, 1962, Appendix III, "L'Académie de 
Nisibis"; W. WOLSKA, Za topographie chrétienne de Cosmas Indicopleus- 
tès. Théologie et ectence en Orient au VI? sièele, Paris, 1962, 
passim, and especially p. 69 and note 4; to these should be added the 
later article by N. PIGULEVSKAJA, on the Academy of Nisibis, in 
Palestinekij Sbornik, 17 (8), 1967, already cited in the previous 
chapter. On the other hand it must be said, since they ate always 
being cited, that there is not much to be gained from the articles of 
F. SCHEMMEL on the School of Athens in the fourth and fifth centuries 
(Neue Jahrbitcher für dae Kl. Altertum, 22, 1908, pp. 494-513), on the 
School of Alexandria in the same period (tbid., 24, 1909, pp. 438 
457), on the School of Beirut (Phtlolog. Wochenschrift, 43, 1923, 
cols. 236-240). And there is little in the dissertation by K. SEITZ, 
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been made - except for the law schools which are a special case - 
either from a narrowly Christian point of view (in fact, in theology 
the provinces far outdistanced Constantinople), or else with the 
preoccupations or, if I may venture to say it, the prejudices of the 
historian of classical antiquity observing a phenomenon of "decadence" 
or, at best, of survival. Here we are concerned with something else, 
and it is Constantinople, the town whose great days were about to 
dawn, that we intend to consider. 

Difficulties begin immediately. We know nothing about what Con- 
stantine was able to do in this connection in the period, admittedly 
quite short, between the inauguration of his capital (330) and his 
death (337). It would seem surprising if he were not at all concerned 
with establishing education in his New Rome along the lines of what 
was still flourishing in the Old Rome, and installing teachers there; 
but, to my knowledge, we have no evidence on this. Moreover, there 
is no doubt that grammarians, rhetors and perhaps philosophers flocked 
to Constantinople from the time it was the capital of the Empire and 
the residence of the emperor. We do not know the conditions under 
which they taught; there is no reason to think they were any different 
from elsewhere, and there is no authority for saying, as has sometimes 
been done, that Constantine founded an Imperial University, 18 There 
is no proof either that he founded a library. When the contrary is 
stated, it comes from misinterpreting Eusebios (Vita Constantini, 
IV, 36), who tells us that Constantine ordered him to have fifty 
copies of the Holy Scriptures made by the best calligraphers in 
Caesarea: they were to be on well-smoothed parchment, evidently in the 


Die Schule von Gasa, Heidelberg, 1892. The best survey is still 
CHRIST-STAHLIN, Griech. Litter., 6th ed., II, 2, Munich, 1924, pp. 
943-1104, but it is rapidly becoming out of date. On a particular, but 
interesting point, the role of Athens and especially Alexandria in 
pure and applied mathematics, cf. K. VOGEL, Der Anteil von Byzanz an 
Erhaltung und Weiterbildung der griechischen Mathematik, Miscellanea 
Mediaevalia, Verdffentlichungen des Thomas-Institute an der Universi- 
tat Köln, I, Antike und Orient im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1962, pp. 116 
ff. 

18. Several scholars (e.g. L. BREHIER, op. cit., Byzantion, 3, 
1926, p. 74), have followed F. SCHEMMEL who asserted this in three 
studies successively devoted to the schools of Constantinople: Die 
Hochschule von Konstantinopel im IV. Jahrhundert, Neue Jahrb., 22, 
1908, pp. 147-168 (cf. p. 161 : he claimed that it bore the name of 
Capitol and was located near the Forum Tauri); Die Hochschule von 
Konstantinopel vom V. bis IX. Jahrh., Wissenschaftliche Beilage su dem 
Jahresbericht dea Konigl. Wilhelme-Gymasiums in Berlin, 1912, 24 pp. 
(cf. pe 3); Die Schulen von Constantinopel vom IX.-XI. Jahrh., 
Phitolog. Wochenschrift, 43, 1923, cols. 1178-1181 (cf. col. 1178: 
Constantine is presumed to have founded his University, modelled on 
the Athenaeum in Rome, in the Basilica). These studies by Schemmel, 
meritorious in their day, are now out of date. 
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form of books and not rolls, easy to read and easy to handle; in- 
structions were given to the postal service to convey them to 
Constantinople. 19 There can be little doubt that this refers to 
Bibles destined for churches and religious establishments in the new 
capital, and there is nothing unusual in the fact that the emperor 
ordered them from Caesarea in Palestine, where the famous library of 
Origen was located , 2° and doubtless a respected scriptorium special- 
ising in scriptural texts. It is not likely that these fifty Bibles, 
all identical, constituted the first holdings of a public library 
founded by Constantine. 

It was under Constantius II (337-361) that 


Conatantiue II, Constantinople became the intellectual capital. 
Themistios and We know the names of famous teachers who came 
the firet revival from all directions, set up schools there and 
of Hellenism attracted large audiences.“! Besides Libanios, 

who stayed there only a few years, the most 
famous was Themistios, also a pagan. He is a central figure in a 


19. Because of its interest for the history of the book, let us 
quote once more the most important passage: ...$nuc dv nevtnxovta 
apátia v Srp0tparc eynatacnetors, ebavaywwota te xat npdco thy 
xpriorvy evpetaxOucota, bnd texvitiv xadArypaguv xat axpLpas thy Texvnv 
énvotapevav ypagtvat xehevoerac, tov Belov nhas yoagav, dv partota 
any +’ éntoneuny xat thv xproLy WH tie Exxdnotac Oy dvaynatayv elvat 
yuv@oxetce The most complete study is by C. WENDEL, Der Bibel-Auftrag 
Kaiser Konstantins, Zentralblatt flr Bibliothekswesen, 56, 1939, pp. 
165-175. Cf. also R. DEVREESSE, Introduction à 1’étude des mnuacrits 
grecs, Paris, 1954, pp. 124 ff.; T.C. SKEAT (The use of dictation in 
ancient book production: an article reviewed by J. IRIGOIN, in his 
extensive bibliographical survey published in Lustrun, (GSttingen, 
1963], cf. p. 57), suggested that the Sinaiticus might be one of the 
fifty Bibles commissioned by Constantine. 

20. R. DEVREESSE, op. cit., pp. 122 ff.; Handbuch der Biblio- 
thekswiessenschaft founded by F. MILKAU, 2nd ed. published by G. LEYH, 
vol. III, Geschichte der Bibliotheken, Part I, Wiesbaden, 1955, pp. 
131-133 (by C. WENDEL and W. GOBER). 

21. On the teachers who travelled throughout the Mediterranean 
basin in the fourth century, especially those who came from the West 
and from Africa, Greece, Alexandria, Syria and Asia Minor to teach 
in Constantinople, cf. J.-F. DUNEAU'S thesis (cited above, note 17); 
G. DAGRON, Naissance d’une capitale. Constantinople et sea insti- 
tutions de 330 à 451, Paris, 1974; for information, usually without 
references, F. SCHEMMEL, in the works mentioned above; CHRIST-STAHLIN, 
op. eit., especially pp. 947-950 (with some errors). This important 
subject deserves a special study. 

22. Themistios, who is as important a source for Constantinople 
in the fourth century as Libanios is for Antioch, has for long not met 
with the same attention from philologists and historians. It was ne- 
cessary, until very recently, to refer to the edition of his orations 
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work which G. Dagron published recently. But first let us come to 
grips with this general idea which is valid, that the explanation of 
this period lies not solely, or even principally, in a conflict bet- 
ween paganism and Christianity (although that clearly existed). The 
explanation lies within both paganism and Christianity, in the con- 
flict between what might be called orthodoxy and heresy 22 In the case 
of Christianity this conflict is something quite clear: then and 
always the main thrust of theological argument was directed against 
the “heretics”, the enemies within, who were more feared and in fact 
more dangerous than the enemies without, because they threatened the 
unity of the Church. In the case of paganism (and not for it alone) 
in the East in the fourth century the counterpart to orthodoxy was 
Hellenism, and the heresy was the political Romanization which Con- 
stantine the Great inaugurated by the foundation of Constantinople and 
all that flowed from that. Given this point of view, determining the 
position of a figure like Libanios is simple: he is "orthodox" in 
terms of cultural and political tradition. The position of Themistios 
is complex: orthodox as regards culture (to cap it all he does not 
even know Latin!), but heretical in as far as he preaches the Constan- 
tinian tradition of political Romanization of the East. He is at the 
same time a philosopher and a senator of Constantinople. The letter 
which the emperor Constantius addressed to the senate in Constanti- 
nople in 355, announcing the nomination of Themistios by adlectio, 24 


published by DINDORF, Leipzig, 1832. The only comprehensive study 
which was not out of date was that by W. STEGEMANN, Themistios, RE 
(1934), 1642 ff. Now one can use the edition prepared for the Teubner 
collection by G. DOWNEY, and the main study is that by G. DAGRON, 
L'empire romain d'Orient au IV siècle et les traditions politiques de 
l'hellénisme: le témoignage de Thémistios, Travaux et Mémoires (Centre 
de recherche d’hietoire et ctvilieation bysantines, Paris), 3, 1968, 
pp. 1-242. Dagron did not claim to treat thoroughly all the questions 
which could be asked concerning Themistios and related matters, but he 
gave the essential details about his career, his works and his role, 
and he brought new insights to the subject. 

23. G. DAGRON (op. cit., p. 190) noted that, in the Theodosian 
Code, 71 laws are directed against heresies and only 13 against pagan- 
ism. He wrote in his Introduction: "The men who are the pagans and 
the Christians of our history are the same” and he discovered in many 
of them "a happy mixture of ideas from Hellenism and from the new 
faith". He endorsed what P. PETIT wrote, not long before, in his book 
Libanios et la vie mintctpale ù Anttoche: "It seems unprofitable, 
except on rare occasions, to draw a distinction between a public view 
that is Christian and one that is pagan." And he pointed out that 
Themistios was praised at one and the same time by Gregory of 
Nazianzus and by Libanios. 

24. G. DAGRON, op. oit., pp. 60 ff. On the praise bestowed by 
Constantius on Themistios, cf. also G. DOWNEY, Education and public 
problems as seen by Themistius, Trane. Amer. Philolog. Assoc., 86, 
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emphasised that Themistios had made Constantinople a cultural focal 
point (apy vv navSevoeac xataywyrov). A decree of Constantius dated 3 
May 361, determining that the college charged with electing praetors 
should be composed of senators of the rank of proconsul and above, 
added by way of exception (for he had not been a proconsul): 
“Themistius quoque philosophus, cujus auget actentia dignitatem" 
["Themistios, too, the philosopher, whose learning increases his 
rank"]. It was his composition of the Paraphrases of Aristotle2® and 
his teaching of philosophy in Constantinople?” which were the basis 
for Themistios' political career. 

In his work there is much to be found on the subject which 
concerns us, but certainly the most important text from our point of 


1955, pp» 291-307 (cf. p. 295);  tdem, Education in the Christian 
Roman Empire. Christian and Pagan theories under Constantine and his 
successors, Speculum, 32, 1957, pp. 48-61, (cf. p. 58). G. DOWNEY has 
outlined the place and role of Themistios in the fourth century: 
Themistius and the defense of Hellenism in the Fourth Century, Harvard 
Theological Review, 50, 1957, pp. 259-274. 

25. G. DAGRON, loc. cit., p. 216 for the text. 

26. G. DAGRON, (op. cit., p. 81) pointed out that Eunapios does 
not cite Themistios amongst the philosophers and sophists of the 
fourth century, and this omission could only be deliberate. As Dagron 
puts it: "Just like Christianity at this date, ‘orthodox' Hellenism 
denounced its heresies: Themistios was excluded from the selection as 
being guilty of an heretical deviation which could be called 
Constantinian; [this deviation, however,] is at the root of Byzantine 
history”. It consists of this political Romanization of the East of 
which I have already spoken. 

27. Following G. DAGRON we can now correct what has sometimes 
been said about a State salary in kind (annona) which Themistios would 
have received as a philosopher. In Oration XXIII, Loprothg,» which 
should be dated to 359, he refutes the accusation, directed among 
others against him, that he distributed the corn he received to his 
students. He replies that if he had wished to accept nomination as 
proconsul of Constantinople (the enigmatic 6£dtor opuphrato. to which 
the text refers here would be the nomination tablets), he could in 
fact have distributed 200 medimnoit of corn and the same number of 
measures of oil; this therefore is what he would have received then 
from the State by way of annona. And it must not be understood 
(following G.R. SIEVERS, Das Leben des Libanius, whom G. DAGRON 
refuted, op. cit., p. 46) that it was a matter of a rhetor's or 
philosopher's annona, or even of an exceptional amount. Moreover, 
Themistios insists on the fact that he receives his annona as a 
citizen of Constantinople just like anyone else, like all those 
“makers of stringed instruments, bath attendants or shoemakers”" who 
present themselves armed with their tesserae (x@)ajoc) at the dis- 
tribution points (fpxavac, kinds of platforms with barriers, according 
to the explanation suggested by G. Dagron). 
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view is the passage in Oration IV, delivered in honour of Constantius 
on 1 January 357, where he congratulates the emperor on having formed 
a collection of works of ancient Greek literature? in the capital. 
Rather than give a translation, which would be full of bombastic 
rhetoric better suited to concealing than elucidating what is of 
interest, I will give an analysis of this text which, to my mind, is 
of prime importance: 


Themistios declares that Constantius procured for Constantinople 
all the benefits which not only the living but also the dead 
could bring him. He summoned from their tombs the souls of the 
sages and heroes of olden days, yOxaç tv cogiv xat dovStuav 
tpdwv., The soul of a sage is copta, vols and Móyoç ["wisdom", 
“thought” and “expression"]; the tomb where it rests corresponds 
to his works, his writings PTOL te xat yptupata, Long neglect 
had condemned them soon to disappear completely. Constantius gave 
orders to call them back to life, assigning to this great task a 
director (&pyav) and financial resources (xopnyta). As for the 
workmen, they are not blacksmiths, carpenters or masons: they are 
professionals in the art of Kadmos and Palamedes (writing), 
capable of transferring the thought from its old battered shell 
to a new, strong ‘one (tdv voðv petouxCYerv x nadrarod oxfivouc 
butetnu6toc elo dptinay€s te wat veoupydv: recopying the old 
manuscripts). Thus in a short time Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
Isocrates and Thucydides will come to life again. And not only 
the greatest writers, but also the followers (dénadol, dsnoghtar, 
vewx6por) of Homer and Hesiod, Chrysippos and Zeno and Kleanthes, 
the students of the Lyceum and the Academy, and the children of 
the Muses: in short, Constantius has recalled from Hades the 
innumerable throng embodying ancient wisdom, even the rarest and 
most obscure, whom time had reduced to flickering, shadowy 
spirits. Is there not in this ~ Themistios adds, with an allusion 
directed against Constantine - a more fitting ornament for Con- 
stantinople and one’ more truly imperial than the peristyles of 
the theatre and the hippodrome and those ports which bring the 
sea right inside the city? Until now people have boasted that 
all the blessings of the universe flowed into the capital, but 
out of it came only a little earth and sand or rubbish. Well, 
exclaims the orator, the hour has come to trade and to export 
and, thanks to the emperor, the merchandise will be not purple 
dyes, wine or grain, but virtue and wisdom (pet xat ppSvnotc). 
For that there is no need of sailors, shopkeepers or porters: "It 
is the most famous and most learned men, the entire flower of the 
ancient Greeks, who will come to you for this kind of commerce, 


28. THEMISTIOS, Oration IV, 59b - 61d: DINDORF, pp. 70-73. 
Attention has been drawn to this text by C. WENDEL, Die erste kaiser- 
liche Bibliothek in Konstantinopel, Zentralblatt flr Bibliothekswesen, 
59, 1942, pp. 193-209 (German translation). 
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where the goods will be AG6yo. xat natSeta ['rhetoric and 
culture']." Themistios asks his audience whether these are not 
admirable and peaceful victories which Constantius has won for 
them, and whether, rather than being content with building 
markets and baths (another criticism of Constantine?) it is not 
better to provide everyone with the inexhaustible riches of 
wisdom, coptas SnuScrov ndrotTov. 


This text seems to me, I repeat, exceptionally important, and the 
character of its author and the circumstances in which it was 
delivered reinforce this. Even if it is totally unjust to reproach 
Constantine for doing no more than build the city, in order to flatter 
his son, it is very significant that Themistios launched what was 
almost an appeal for Constantinople to become aware of its mission: 
to save and transmit ancient Hellenism. The instrument for this great 
task was already in existence in 357, only twenty years after the 
death of Constantine, a decade after the beginning of Themistios' 
teaching career in the capital. In a great imperial scriptoriun, 
organised and subsidised by the State, a body of calligraphers tran- 
scribed the works of poets, philosophers, orators and Greek his- 
torians, not only the greatest of these but all those whose manu- 
scripts could still be found. For it is certain that a vast search was 
undertaken to collect these old manuscripts which Themistios clearly 
states were in a condition close to ruin. They were still almost 
always in the form of rolls, mostly on papyrus. They were transcribed, 
each perhaps in several copies, into codices, usually on parchment. So 
in the city from which culture and civilisation were to shine out on 
the medieval world, there was built an immense collection of books in 
which the literature and thought of ancient Greece were gathered at 
the very moment when they were on the verge of disappearing. This was 
the first stage in salvaging them which heralded and made possible the 
great work of transliteration and editing which was to be done, also 
in Constantinople, five centuries later, in the time of Arethas and 
Photios. The two enterprises to which we are indebted for Hellenism 
today were related to each other, and that of Constantius foreshadowed 
and prepared the way for the one in the ninth century. 

I have said that the heritage of Greek literature 
The evidence of and thought was in danger of disappearing. I do 
the papyrt not mean that they were threatened with immediate 

extinction: they still had exponents and in educa- 
tion the tradition was a living one, even if teaching paid more atten- 
tion to the form than the spirit, and tended to substitute extracts, 
selections or florilegia for the complete works. However, it is cer- 
tain that the profound upheavals in the social order and structure of 
the Empire and in the mentality of the people, as well as the triumph 
of Christianity, represented a grave danger to Greek culture.2? We 


29. One thinks immediately of John Chrysostom; he declares that 
so little care had been taken of the works and books of the "Hellenes" 
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have a fairly reliable means of judging this: there are the finds 
of literary papyri. For all authors, even Homer, show the same 
curve, rising up to the third century A.D., then dropping almost 
vertically. R.A. Pack's inventory, >! which shows the overwhelming 


that they had almost disappeared, adding ironically that if some could 
still be found it was the Christians who had preserved them: text 
cited by CHRIST-STAHLIN, 6th ed., II, 2, p. 947, note 8 But it must 
be added that in this passage (I, 11) from the sermon on St Babylas, 
Chrysostom was concerned with pagan treatises directed against 
Christianity. 

30. For the Iliad, cf. the section by P. COLLART in the volume 
of Introduction to the Iliad in the Budé series: in 1942 he knew of 
372 papyri giving altogether four-fifths of the text. For the Qdyesey, 
cf. P. COLLART, Les papyrus de 1'"Iliade" et de 1'"Odyssée", Revue de 
Philologie, 65, 1939, pp. 289-307: at that date he knew of 104 
papyri. In both cases the number was increasing up till the third cen- 
tury, then very rapidly decreasing. Collart's inventory was continued 
by H.J. METTE, Neue Homer-Papyri, Revue de Philologie, series III, 29, 
1955, pp. 193-205. On the other hand the work by W. LAMEERE, Apercua 
de paléographie homérique (Les publications de Scriptorium, IV), 1960, 
should now be consulted: he showed that, for Homer at least, the 
papyri are most numerous in the second century, not the third, a tran- 
sitional period marking a kind of plateau where the curve already 
begins its descent (cf., for example, diagram II, p. 212). For a 
comparison, cf. again P. COLLART, Les fragments de tragiques grecs sur 
papyrus, Revue de Philologie, 17, 1943, pp. 5-36: 155 in number, of 
which 118 are of the three great tragedians, divided almost equally 
between plays which have been preserved and those lost, but divided 
very unequally between authors: 10 for Aeschylus, 23 for Sophocles and 
8 for Euripides. General information in A. BATAILLE, Lee papyrus 
(Traité d'études bysantinee, II), Paris, 1955, pp. 63-66. It would be 
necessary to distinguish better than we can between school texts and 
library works. But in my opinion it is important to note that the 
discoveries of papyri, even if they have sometimes produced signifi- 
cant new texts (for the Byzantine period, the Menander of Aphrodito, 
attributed to the fifth century), nevertheless have not radically 
changed the readings of texts already known. A. BATAILLE could write: 
"It is recognised today that the papyri are far from overturning the 
status of established readings and that most of the mistakes in the 
medieval manuscripts were already there even at these relatively early 
dates" (op. cit., p. 64). On the general problem, cf. P. COLLOMP, La 
critique textuelle et la papyrologie, Chronique d’Egypte, 7, 1932, pp. 
237-242; P. COLLART, Les papyrus et la tradition des textes littér- 
aires, Actes Congrès Budé Nice, 1935, pp. 91-102. 

31. R.A. PACK, The Greek and Latin literary texte from Graeco- 
Roman Egypt (Univ. of Michigan General Library Public. no. 8), Ann 
Arbor, 1952: an alphabetical index of authors and works, unfortu- 
nately without chronological tables (these are also lacking in the 
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predominance of Homer, certainly as a school text, allows us to say 
that the so-called “literary” fragments after the end of the fourth 
century?2 represent less than a tenth of the whole, and, moreover, 
that strictly literary texts are few in number: one of Xenophon, two 
or three of Thucydides, none of Plato, a single fragment of Aristotle. 
This hardly allows us to say that after the great break, which 
occurred in Egypt, too, around the end of the third and beginning of 
the fourth century, Byzantine Egypt continued to play an active role 
in the secular Greek literary tradition until the Arab conquest, which 
was supposed to have brought it to an abrupt end.23 And that leads one 


second and considerably augmented edition of this work, published in 
Ann Arbor in 1965). There are useful synoptic tables in the work of 
W. LAMEERE, mentioned above, pp. 249-251, which take into account the 
works of D. DIRINGER (The hand-produced book, London-New York, 1953). 
On the question which concerns us I have found nothing useful in the 
work of Medea NORSA, Za scrittura letteraria greca dal secolo IV a.C. 
all’ VIII d.C., Florence, 1939; or in C.H. ROBERTS, Greek literary 
hande 350 B.C.-A.D. 400, Oxford, 1956. 

32. With all the reservations which must attend the imprecise 
dating “fourth to fifth century", and, more generally, the uncertain 
dating of a very large number of literary papyri. 

33. It would be appropriate, however, to examine more closely 
the case of Alexandria, in connection with the problem of the so- 
called Coptic uncial, to which attention has been drawn by a study by 
J. IRIGOIN, L'onciale grecque de type copte, Jahrb. der Oester. 
Bysant. Gesellschaft, 8, 1959, pp. 29-51. Irigoin considered that the 
so-called Coptic uncial is a book hand (not originally a chancellery 
hand) and a form of Greek script (originally not peculiar to the 
Copts) which was created at the end of the fifth or beginning of the 
sixth century in Egypt, where it caught on particularly, in Alexandria 
and in the Fayoum, as well as at Oxyrhynchos and Hermoupolis Magna, 
and in the Coptic monasteries in Upper Egypt, and as far as the south 
of Palestine, at Nessana. I do not question either the interest or 
the importance of this script, in which Irigoin recognised the 
“Alexandrian letters" which are cited by some texts we will have to 
deal with later. But I do insist that, out of 60 items, only five 
deal with ancient secular texts, namely two of Euripides, one of 
Callimachus and two of Apollonios of Rhodes, to which may be added at 
a pinch a fragment of Aristotelian exposition. It is very little from 
which to draw any conclusions. And although J. Irigoin, with his 
usual perspicacity, was able to recognise that "the papyri which 
contain classical or post-classical literary texts form a homogeneous 
group from the codicological point of view, and appear to have been 
copied around the same period (sixth to seventh centuries) and 
probably in the same centre (Alexandria?)," there is no proof there, 
in my opinion, of "the vitality of ancient culture in Byzantine Egypt 
on the eve of the Arab conquest" (op. ctt., p. 51). B. HEMMERDINGER, 
La culture grecque classique du VII au IX siècle, I, L'onciale 
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to suspect that the situation was the same elsewhere. 

The work done in Constantinople, as we have been able to recon- 
struct it from Themistios' text, therefore stands out in high relief 
as exceptionally important. The answer, the explanation for which we 
were seeking in vain from the Latin West across to the Islamic East, 
is found in Constantinople, and in the earliest years of the young 
capital's existence. In this field also Constantinople was able to 
establish very early and surely the broad outline of its future role. 
The heritage of Greece had been saved for the first time there, we 
repeat, in the imperial scriptorium, founded in the middle of 
the fourth century. In Constantinople calligraphers transcribed onto 
parchment codices all the ancient works which they were able to gather 
together and which they usually deciphered from old papyrus rolls.24 
It was to be saved a second time, in the ninth century when such of 
these old uncial manuscripts as could be found, now in their turn much 


grecque de style copte, Byzantion, 34, 1964, pp. 125-128, has pre- 
sented some observations on this study by J. Irigoin. 

34. The two questions, of the change from papyrus to parchment 
and from the roll to the codex are not part of my subject. (Note, how- 
ever, that they are not necessarily linked: rolls are not always made 
from papyrus, nor codices from parchment); cf. the general comments by 
R. DEVREESSE, Introduction à 1’étude des manuscrite grecs, Paris, 
1954, pp. 6 ff. It will be useful, too, to point out a study which 
appeared at the same time as Devreesse's book and which he could not 
have known about: C.H. ROBERTS, The Codex, Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 1954, pp. 169-204. In it an important role is attributed to 
the Christians and to Christian literature in the preference given to 
parchment (which was much stronger) instead of papyrus, and especially 
in the disappearance of the roll and the final adoption of the codex, 
which was more easily handled and better suited to a "reference book” 
literature. It also had a greater capacity (it is estimated that on 
the average a codex contained as much as six rolls). But the same was 
also true for secular literature; Roberts gave the following statis- 
tics for Egypt for the distribution of Greek literary and scientific 
texts between rolls and codices; in the second century, 465 rolls and 
11 codices; in the second to third centuries, 208 rolls and 6 codices; 
in the third century, 297 rolls and 60 codices; in the third to fourth 
centuries, 28 rolls, and 26 codices; in the fourth, 25 rolls and 71 
codices. This makes abundantly clear both the headlong plunge in the 
curve referred to above, from the end of the third century, and the 
triumph of the codex. Roberts pointed out one of the consequences 
which deserves a special study: the “capacity” of the codex could have 
determined in quantity what has been preserved of an ancient author's 
work, e.g. the number of a tragedian's plays. Roberts spoke briefly of 
the library set up in Constantinople under Constantius, but I would 
like to quote this excellent phrase: “The formation of this great 
library was conceived as a conscious attempt to salvage the classical 
heritage before a complete collapse supervened” (p. 202). 
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damaged by time, were transliterated into minuscule. Constantius' 
scriptorium assumes the existence of a library. Whatever has some- 
times been said, 35 there is every reason to believe that it was under 
Constantius, not Constantine, that the first imperial or public 
library was founded. It housed the manuscripts that were being 
collected from all directions to be entrusted to the calligraphers, 
and also the new codices coming from their hands. And the importance 
which Constantius, doubtless inspired by Themistios, accorded to lit- 
erary culture is apparent from the following law which he promulgated 
in Constantinople: “In decuriarum ordine insigni (...) nequaquam 
aliquis locum primi ordinis adipiscatur, nisi is quem constiterit 
astudiorun liberalium usu atque exercitatione pollere, et ita esse 
litteris expolitum ut citra offensam vitii ex eodem verba procedant: 
quod cunctis volumus intimari. Ne autem litteraturae, quae omniun 
virtutum maxima est, praemia denegentur, eum qui studiia et eloquio 
dignus primo loco videbitur honestiorem faciet nostra provisio 
sublimitate" ["In the distinguished order of the decuries ... by no 
means shall any person obtain a place of the first order, unless it is 
established that he excels in the practice and training of the liberal 
studies and he is so polished in the use of letters that words proceed 
from him without the offense of imperfections, and it is Our will that 
all men shall be so informed. Moreover, in order that its rewards 
may not be denied to literature, which ia the greatest of all the 
virtues, if any man should appear to be worthy of the first place on 
account of his studies and hia skill in the use of words, Our provi- 
sion shall make him of more honorable rank".] 

In this respect Constantius had a worthy successor 


Schools and in Julian (361-363). There is no lack of evidence 
library under in his own works of his passion for ancient 
Julian literature. In his years shut away at Macellum he 


borrowed books from one of his teachers, George of 
Cappadocia, a monk, so that he could copy them.2’ He was the student 
of pagan teachers in Constantinople, Nicomedia and Athens .38 When he 


35. The creation of the Library is attributed to Constantine, 
without any proof, by various scholars, e.g. L. BREHIER, op. cit., 
Byzantion, 3, 1926, p. 88; R. KEYDELL, Gnomon, 17, 1941, p. 331, 
etc. But cf. the study by C. WENDEL, Zentralbl. f. Bibliothekauw., 59, 
1942, mentioned above, which is very sound. Also cf., in the Handbuch 
der Bibltothekewissenschaft, III, Wiesbaden, 1955, already mentioned, 
pp. 138-139 (in Chapter II, “Das griechisch-rémische Altertum", by 
C.e WENDEL and W. GOBER). The chapter devoted to Byzantine libraries 
by S.K. PADOVER, in the collection by J.W. THOMPSON, The Medieval 
Library, 2nd ed. by Blanche B. BOYER, New York, 1957, pp. 310-329, 
adds little to this. 

36. Cod. Theod. XIV, 1, 1: 24 February 357 [360] (trans. Pharr). 

37. Oeuvres de Julien, I, 2, Lettres et fragments, ed. J. BIDEZ, 
Paris, 1924, no. 107. 

38. On Julian's education, cf. A. PIGANIOL, JL’Empire chrétien 
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was in Gaul, Eusebios, who knew his tastes, sent him the works of 
Greek philosophers, historians, orators and poets.29 When George was 
murdered in the riot which erupted in Alexandria on 24 December 361, 
and his valuable library pillaged and dispersed, Julian gave urgent 
orders that these books should be found again and sent to him in 
Antioch. There were among them, he said, the works of Greek philoso- 
phers, hy ematographere , *! rhetoricians and also the books of the 
Galileans. 2 Julian must have deposited these manuscripts, as he did 
all his considerable personal library, in the rooms which he had had 
constructed for this purpose in the Basilica.“ The collections set 
up in Constantius' time were much enriched on Julian's death. 

In comparison with the love he had of ancient literature and the 
stimulus he continued to provide for it, it is of little consequence 
that Julian for a short time prevented Christian grammarians, rhetors 
or sophists from public teaching, i.e. from expounding the works of 
Antiquity, because it was not honest, in his eyes, that “for a few 
drachmas” these people should teach the opposite of what they be- 
lieved. 44 We must be wary of the exaggerations and untruths to which 


(325-395), Paris, 1947, pp. 110 ff. (with bibliography). 

39. Oeuvres de Julien, I, 1, Discourse, ed. J. BIDEZ, Paris, 
1932, p. 98. 

40. Lettres, ed. BIDEZ, nos. 106 and 107. 

41. J. BIDEZ (op. cit., pp. 184-185) thought that this referred 
to those producing commentaries on the philosophers, rather than on 
the historians. 

42. J. BIDEZ (op. cit., p. 118) suggested that Julian instigated 
the search for George's books precisely because they included many 
Christian works, since at this time he was preparing his treatise 
against the Galileans. This hypothesis is not helpful because Julian, 
in letter 107 to Ekdikios, prefect of Egypt, reminds him that he, 
Julian, has been a passionate collector of books since early child- 
hood. Moreover, he knew George's library very well because he had 
drawn on it at Macellum. l 

43. ZOSIMUS, III, 11, Bonn, p. 140. Speaking of works carried 
out by Julian in Constantinople before his departure for the war 
against the Persians, the construction of a port and a 8toa, he adds: 
Et. 5& BLBALOeHxnv èv Pacirhéws of xoSopujoag otro% xat taty BLBOUS 
boas elyev svanoEpevos eee) ["and he established a library in the 
imperial stoa where he deposited all the books he had"). Unfortun- 
ately we lack any other information about this “library”; it is 
usually thought that it represented an extension of Constantius! 
library rather than a new foundation. In any case one must not refer 
in this connection, as is usually done, to Prokopios, Aed. I, 11 
(HAURY, p» 43, lines 5-13): this text speaks of the judicial basilica 
as such, and of a neighbouring aule surrounded by porticoes on its 
four sides, which actually formed part of the “Basilica” in the broad 
sense, but was not constructed by Julian. On the Basilica, cf. below. 

44. Lettres, ed. BIDEZ, no. 61. Cf. G. DOWNEY, The Emperor 
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Christian polemics have given free rein and not forget that the 
official text is that of 17 June 362 (Cod. Theod., XIII, 3, 5), in 
which Julian proclaimed that “magistros studiorum doctoresque excel- 
lere oportet moribus primum, deinde facundia" ["masters and teachers 
must excel first in character, then in eloquence"]: so that a candi- 
date for public teaching ought not to be immediately admitted to 
practising that profession, but “judicio ordinis probatus decretum 
curialium mereatur, optimorum conspirante consensu” [“he shall be 
approved by the judgment of the municipal senate and shall obtain the 
decree of the decurions with the consent and agreement of the best 
citizens"; trans. Pharr]. Furthermore, even if convinced Christians 
were deprived of their chairs - the examples of Prohairesios and 
Victorinus are those which are always cited ~ it was only for a few 
months. From January 364, a constitution of Valentinian and Valens 
restored freedom to the teachers and allowed them to resume the 
courses which had been stopped. 

On Julian's death, a quarter of a century after the death of 
Constantine, Constantinople had succeeded in gaining its place in 
literature and culture and in this its place was, without any possible 
argument, that of the capital. Over against her, Rome now represented 
only the past, and the other great old cities were only provincial 
towns. For the development of the Library, we have striking evidence 
in the constitution of 8 May 372 addressed to the prefect of Constan- 
tinople, Klearchos, a friend of Themistios. It ordered four Greek and 
three Latin antiquarit, 7 who were experienced calligraphers, to be 
engaged to maintain the volumes and repair those which had deteriora- 


Julian and the Schools, The Claestcal Journal, 53, 1957, pp. 97-103 
(where the letter is translated). Idem, Julian and Justinian and the 
Unity of Faith and Culture, Church Hietory, 28, 1959, pp. 339-349. 

45. When SOKRATES (cf. above, p. 50 and note 13) or THEODORETOS 
(Hist. Eccles., III, 8, 1) and many others like them (cf. the edition 
of the Lettere of JULIAN by BIDEZ, pp. 45-47) declare that Julian 
forbade the children of Christians to study Greek authors, this is 
not only an exaggeration but contrary to the truth. Julian himself 
says the opposite: "I do not prohibit young people from attending the 
schools if they want to go. Indeed, it would be neither natural nor 
reasonable to close the noble path to children who do not yet know the 
direction which they should take (...). In my opinion, people who 
reason falsely should be enlightened, not punished" (Lettree, ed. 
BIDEZ, no. 61, pe 75). There are very many cases of this kind 
in the history of Julian as "interpreted" by Christian tradition. 

46. Cod. Theod. XIII, 3, 6: “Si quis erudiendis adulescentibus 
vita pariter et facundia idoneus erit, vel novum instituat auditorium 
vel repetat intermissum.” This is one of the texts which show clearly 
that though education might be controlled and supported by the State 
it was in fact free. - 

47. I.e., well-read in Greek or Latin, the latter probably 
Africans. 
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ted with the passage of time, and some condicionales employed for 
the protection of the library, responsible for fetching and replacing 
the books. Teachers, like doctors, continued to benefit from a 
tions“?, and, at least in certain cases, to be paid by the State. 0 
However, the status of the teachers, and the organization of what 
might from that time on be called “the Imperial University" in 
Constantinople, only appears in some detail in the legislation of 
Theodosius II. This legislation crowned the policy inaugurated under 
Constantius, and just as at that time it must have been inspired by 
Themistios, under Theodosius II the inspiration could have come from 
At henalenEudoclay the daughter of an Athenian rhetor and empress from 
421. 

From 30 November 414 - but it was almost routine - 


Theodosius II the privileges of the "grammatici, oratores, 
and the State philosophiae preceptores et medici", and of their 
"University! bis children, were confirmed ,°“ and this confirmation 


was to be repeated on 19 August 427.5 But the 
essential text is the constitution of 27 February 425,9 which con- 


48. Cod. Theod. XIV, 9, 2. Cf. C. WENDEL, op. cit., Zentralbl. 
für Bibliotheksw., 59, 1942, p. 202, where the last phrase is 
corrected to read: “ad ejusdem bibliothecae custodiam condicionales 
codicibus et requirendis et protinus adponendis". 

49. Cod. Theod. XIII, 3, 10, on 29 April 370, for Rome. 

50. Cod. Theod. XIII, 3, 11, on 23 May 376, to the Prefecture of 
the Gauls: of the "rhetores et grammatici Atticae Romanaeque doctri- 
nae", the first were paid 24 annonae, the latter, 12 annonae. At 
Trèves, as a favour, the rhetor was paid 30 annonae, the Latin gram- 
marian 20, and the Greek grammarian only 12, “si qui dignus repperiri 
potuerit". 

51. On the legend of the seven philosophers who were said to 
have followed Eudocia from Athens to Constantinople, a legend which 
must contain a kernel of truth, cf. § 64 of the napaotécets oővtouot 
xpovexat (ed. Th. PREGER, Seriptores originum constantinopolitanarum, 
I, Leipzig, 1901, pp. 61 ff.), and especially the text of the 
Anonymous Treu quoted on p. 61 in the apparatus. 

{51 bis. For a detailed study with conclusions sometimes 
different from my own, I would refer you to the review of the French 
edition of this book published under the name of P. SPECK in Byz. 
Zeitschr., 67, 1974, pp. 385-391. In fact this review concentrates 
entirely, not on one chapter of my book as the writer says, but on 
four pages, namely pp. 63-67, excluding what is said there about the 
imperial library.] 

52. Cod. Theod. XIII, 3, 16 and 17. 

53. Cod. Theod. XIII, 3, 18. The teachers are called “magistri 
liberalium litterarum"; and what they teach, “necessariae artes et 
liberales disciplinae". Justinian's Code, in reproducing this 
constitution (Cod. Just. 12, 40, 8), adds the "picturae professores". 

54. Cod. Theod. XIV, 9, 3 (Cod. Just. 11, 19, 1), promulgated in 
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sists of two parts: the first part sets in order the existing situ- 
ation and in doing so informs us about it; the second organizes the 
Imperial University and fixes the composition of the teaching body. 
The first orders that all those who assume the title of magistri and 
gather their students “in publicis magistrationibus cellulisque", 
should cease doing it on pain of expulsion from the city. On the 
other hand, those who practise the same trade "intra plurimorum domus 
(C...) privatim”, “intra parietes domesticos”, can continue to do so. 
However, if there are among them any who at the same time belong to 
the auditorium Capitolii, they should renounce private classes, on 
pain of being struck from the roll of those “qui in Capitolio tantum 
docere praecepti sunt”, and of losing its advantages. There were then, 
on the one hand, some private teachers who could continue their teach- 
ing on condition that they did not add to it any public teaching: it 
does not seem that the State exercised any other form of control over 
them, nor did it assure them of any privileges, and these teachers 
were evidently paid by their students. On the other hand, there were 
teachers who taught in public, in public rooms, magtetrationes 
cellulaeque: it brought an abrupt end to their activities. The only 
public higher education from that time on was that of the imperial 
auditorium, a State institution, paid for by the State: its members 
were prohibited, on pain of dismissal, from giving private lessons at 
the same time. The second part of the constitution of February 425, 
which is much better known, fixes the subjects taught in the reorgan- 
ised university and the number of teachers for each of them: for the 
doctrina romanae eloquentiae, three oratores and ten grammatici; for 
the facundia graecitatis, five sofistae and ten grammatici. As well 
as this, as it was fitting that young people should be instructed in 
the “profundior scientia atque doctrina", one teacher of philosophy 
and two of law: the way in which the endorsement of these last three 
chairs was justified separately seems to indicate that they were new. 

In other words, it seems likely that before February 425 there 
existed in Constantinople a very flexible system comprising private 
teaching, free public teaching and probably the embryo of State edu- 
cation in grammar and rhetoric. This last point, even if it is no- 
where clearly stated, at least can be deduced from various converging 
pieces of evidence. For example, there is the phrase in St Jerome 
saying that, on the death of the very learned grammarian Evanthius 
(known particularly as a commentator on Terence), another grammarian> 


Constantinople. 

55. The name of this grammarian, Chrestus, is not certain: cf. 
SEECK, 8.v. in RE (1899), col. 2449. We lack a good study on teachers 
who were summoned or came from afar to teach in Constantinople (there 
is not enough information in the early pages of the book by F. FUCHS, 
Die höheren Schulen von Konstantinopel im Mittelalter, Byszantinischee 
Archiv, 8, 1926), and on their country of origin, which frequently 
seems to have been Africa for teachers of Latin: cf. Jean LYDOS, De 
Magistratibus, ed. WUNSCH, p. 166, saying that Tuva nps 6:6acxahdav 
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was brought from Africa to Constantinople to replace him; so there 
must already have been, around 360, a permanent chair of Latin 
grammar. After February 425, private teaching continued, but with a 
prohibition on doubling as a public teacher; free public teaching was 
suppressed; higher State teaching was developed and organised. It 
seems impossible to interpret this constitution in any way other than 
as the affirmation, not of control or patronage any longer, but of a 
State monopoly over “university” teaching in Constantinople. It was 
something new. 

The same day, 27 February 425, some instructions were given 
to the city prefect, Konstantios, concerning the premises to be 
allocated to the teachers.-© The following month, 15 March 425, 
a text>’ echoes the one we have just analysed and gives the names of 
several of these teachers: the Greek grammarians Helladios and 
Syrianos, the Latin grammarian Theophilus, the sophists Martinos and 
Maximos and the jurist Leontios receive the titles of the first rank 
of the comitiva. The same distinction, which appears to have been 
accorded to those with exceptional qualifications, was in future to be 
conferred after twenty years' teaching on all those “qui in memorato 
auditorio professorum fungantur officio", provided that they had 
merited it by their moral integrity and the quality of their teaching. 

Thus we have a precise picture of the work 
The Imperial accomplished in less than a century in higher 
Library education in Constantinople. It is considerable, 
and it is certain that from this time the Imperial 
School in the capital was on its way to becoming the only “university” 
in the Byzantine East .>® It was probably the same with the 


ts Tradtdog — qaviigs was being sought, preferably Atpovs For adtoog 
Egaoxov yvoxévar otponvdwtépwc napa tote "Itadoug Srareyeoðar. 
reasonably well-known case is that of the Egyptian Pamprepios of 
Panopolis, who had probably studied in Alexandria, then lived (perhaps 
taught?) in Athens, and who owed it to the patronage of Illos that he 
secured a State chair in Constantinople. It is true that we are 
especially well informed on the active role he played in political 
affairs during the reign of the emperor Zeno. Cf., on this person, R. 
ASMUS, Pamprepios, Ein byzantinischer Gelehrter und Staatsmann des 5. 
Jahrhunderts, Byz. Zeitechr., 22, 1913, pp. 320-347; A. DELATTE and 
P. STROOBANT, L'horoscope de Pamprépios, professeur et homme politique 
è Byzance, Bull. de la Classe dee Lettres de 1’Acad. de Belgique, 
series, 5, IX, 1923, pp. 58-76; P. LEMERLE, Fl. Appalius Illus 
Trocundes, Syria, 40, 1963, pp. 315-322. 

56. Cod. Theod. XV, 1, 53; cf. further on. 

57. Cod. Theod. VI, 21, l. 

58. Some problems still exist, and at least one problem of topo- 
graphy must be discussed. Tradition connects the origins of the 
Library and of the University to the region called “Basilican"; accor- 
ding to SOKRATES (Hist. eccl., III, 1: PG 67, 369 B), Julian gy ay 
Kavotavttvou nőhet navSeutnptwv txpodto et tmHv Baorrtanvs čvða tote 
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Library.’ bis If we know nothing specifically about its development 
during the reigns which followed those of Constantius, Julian and 


tù nardevthpra v ["attended the schools in Constantinople in the 
Basilica, where the schools were then") (from which it must be infer- 
red that at the time when Sokrates was writing, under Theodosius II, 
they were elsewhere: at the Capitol); and according to Zosimos, as we 


have seen, Julian built rooms destined to house his private library 
ty tt Paotrtac otog ["in the Basilican stoa"], which gives grounds 
for supposing that Constantius' library was already there. On this 
region in general (situated between the Palace or the Milion and the 
Forum of Constantine), and on the buildings (porticoes, law courts, 
cistern) called "basilicas", cf. A.M. SCHNEIDER, Byzanz, Berlin, 1936, 
pp. 23-36; C. WENDEL, op. cit., p.e 201, note 2; R. JANIN, Conatan- 
tinople byzantine, 2nd ed., Paris, 1964, pp. 157 ff. (the Basilica, 
the Octagon) and 161 ff. (the Library). But we have seen that a cons- 
titution of Theodosius no longer speaks of the Basilica, but of the 
auditorium of the Capitol; Cod. Theod. XIV, 9, 3 ends with the recom- 
mendation that for each chair there should be assigned a special room, 
so that teachers and students should not disturb each other; and at 
the same date (February 425), Cod. Theod. XV, 1, 53 mentions, along 
with the exedras of the east and west porticoes of an otherwise 
unspecified building, which were occupied by taverns, the exedras of 
the north portico, which were to be assigned as lecture rooms and 
eventually enlarged. On the Capitol, cf. R. JANIN, op. oit., pp. 171 
ff., and Rev. des Et. byg., 13, 1955, pp. 91-96 and 103; on the iden- 
tification of the porticoes with exedras of the Theodosian Code, C. 
WENDEL, op. cit., pp. 205-207 (with earlier bibliography); and R. 
JANIN, op. cit., p. 172 (who considered that it refers to the Capitol, 
but he did not know Wendel's article). Finally, after Theodosius, 
there is scarcely any mention of the auditorium of the Capitol, except 
in John LYDOS, who taught there in the sixth century; tod tvixatra 
tv nodkrapxtav LOGvovtoç xat tónov Laoxáhorç dnoveveynevov dgopt- 
cavt6o pou ént tice Kanutwrtl0o abdttc [“After the official who at 
that time was controlling the government of the city had designated 
for me a place assigned for teachers in the Capitoline hall”.] 
(De Magistr., III, 29: ed. WUNSCH, p. 117, lines 8 ff.). But mention 
can still be found of the Basilica, where, as we will soon see, the 
Library at all events was still situated. So there is a problem which 
it is perhaps too simple to resolve by saying, as most historians do, 
that the Basilica housed the University until 425, when it was 
transferred to the Capitol, whence it then returned to its former 
site, or more precisely to the Octagon or Tetradesion Oktagonon, 
which, however, was burned down in 532. Some scholars even think they 
know the date of this return: 587, according to BREHIER (Bysantion, 
4, 1927-1928, pp. 18, 19, 22 and 27), SCHNEIDER (op. cit., p. 25) and 
others. Bréhier gave this date as having been deduced from the 
Patria, III, 31 (ed. PREGER, p. 226): but it only says there, in a 
legendary context, that the Octagon housed the olxoupsvixdv S:Sacxna- 
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Valens, at least we have indirect evidence: in the reign of Basiliskos 
(9 January 475 to the end of August 476), Zonaras, whose source here 


Xetov [ ecumenical school") (to which we will return), was near the 
Basilica, and “lasted 414 years to the tenth year of the reign of Leo 
the Syrian, the father of Kaballinos"; now 727 (or better, 726) less 
414 gives 313 (or better, 312), a date which makes no sense. I 
suspect that the date 587 has been borrowed by our various authors 
from A. ANDREADES (op. cit., Mélanges Cornil, 1926, p. 21); 
Andréadès declared that he deduced it from Kodinos (i.e. from the 
passage in the Patria mentioned above), giving a life of 140 years to 
the University of the Octagon which was destroyed (sic) in the tenth 
year of the reign of Leo; now 727 - 140 = 587. But where did Andréadés 
get the figure of 140, for which he gave no reference, although the 
Patria speaks of 414 years? He must have taken it from COLLINET 
(Histoire de 1’Ecole de Droit de Beyrouth, Paris, 1925, p. 175), who 
had found it in L. LABORDE (Lea Ecoles de Droit dane 1’Empire 
d’Orient, Bordeaux, 1912, p. 137, note), who had borrowed it from 
DUCANGE, Glossarium, s.v. 6.6dcxahoc olxoupevixdce In fact Ducange 
wrote there that KODINOS, at § 89 of his Origines, says that the fire 
occurred in the tenth year of Leo the Isaurian after the University 
had been functioning for 140 years without interruption since its 
foundation. The result of this is that its origins are placed under 
Maurice in 587. Now Ducange knew Kodinos through the edition of 
P. LAMBECK (Georgii Codini et alterius cujusdam anonymi excerpta de 
antiquitatibus constantinopolitanis edita in lucem opera et studio 
Petri Lambecii Hamburgensis cum latina versione et animadversionibue 
necessariis, Parisiis, ex Typographia Regia, M. DC. LV.), where we 
read, p. 42, § 89, concerning the Octagon: ó 6€ tédnoc xa xatà 


Sta5oxydc of torotto. Stdfoxahou Stiijpxeoav Ern vch' péxpr tod Sexdtov 
xpSvou A€ovtoc etc.; but the Latin translation facing it says: 


“Duravit autem ista Doctorum successio centum et quatuordecim annos, 
usque ad decimum annum etc.” It seems probable to me that it was from 
the Latin translation of Lambeck which mistakenly says 114 instead of 
414, and from which by another mistake Ducange read 140, that the date 
587 comes. Thus 587 probably lacks any foundation at all but has been 
reproduced by everyone since Ducange. Finally I will give the position 
taken by C. WENDEL (op. ctt., pp. 206-207): he considered that the 
organisation of the Imperial University by Theodosius II in 425 
resulted in the former lecture rooms no longer being adequate, and 
even the addition of the Capitol was not enough; it was then neces- 
sary to equip the exedras of the north portico of the Basilica (for 
that, and not the Capitol, is what Cod. Theod. IX, 1, 53 is concerned 
with); and from a text of Theophylaktos Simokatta, which we will 
examine later, he believed he could infer that teaching of law and 
philosophy was given in the Basilica, particularly in the exedras of 
the north portico, whereas the teaching of grammar and rhetoric was 
given at the Capitol. This was the conclusion adopted by V. BURR, in 
MILKAU-LEYH, Handbuch der Bibltothekewias., III, 1, 1955, pp. 148 ff. 
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was the lost work by Malchos, reports”? that a fire which came from 
the Chalkoprateia ravaged thy xexdmEvnv Paorrexhy, xa0’Av nat Pepher 
ofn ervbyyave S5ena poupráðaç PrPrAtov dnoxerubvwov v abti čxovoa 
["what was called the Basilica, where there was also a library which 
had 120,000 books stored in it"]. It is at one and the same time con- 
firmation of the existence and of the site of the Library and also of 
its prodigious expansion, even if the number of 120,000 volumes must 
be taken as an exaggeration., It is not certain that all of these were 
reduced to ashes. In any case, for more than a century they had play- 
ed their part in the cultural development of Constantinople, and had 
in their turn given birth to other copies which did not perish. Final- 
ly it is probable that the Basilica and the Library were soon rebuilt. 
At least this is what can be inferred from a group of three epi- 
grams in the Planudean appendix to the Anthology. 8 one of them 


It remains hypothetical. [P. SPECK in turn tried to resolve these 
topographical problems which are possibly insoluble: cf. the “topo- 
graphical appendix” to his work Die kaiserliche Universitat von 
Konstantinopel, Munich (Byzantinisches Archiv, Heft 14), 1974, pp. 92- 
107. At the same time and without knowing of this P. YANNOPOULOS pub- 
lished some "Notes sur l'emplacement de 1l'oikouménikon didaskaleion", 
Byzantion, 41, 1974, pp. 68-91.] 

[58 bis. In the French edition of this book I failed to cite 
the article of N.G. WILSON, The Libraries of the Byzantine World, 
Greek, Roman and Bysantine Studies, 8, 1968, pp. 53-80. And I would 
draw attention to the recent publication of the dissertation by 
K.A. MANAPHES, Al èv Kwvotavttvound\Et BLBrALOOA nae adbtoxpa top. xal 
xat natprapyix® xat nept Wy v abtate XELPOY Pagav HExpL ts dddoews 
(1453), Athens [ 'A@nvd, Zerpa StatprPiv xat peretratov, 14], 1972: it 
deals successively with the imperial libraries, both university and 
public on the one hand and the palatine library on the other, and then 
with the patriarchal library. The investigation has been done con- 
scientiously and it is surprising that, when all is said and done, 
this work provides very little that is new. It is not very critical 
when it comes to the modern literature on the subject.) 

59. ZONARAS, XIV, 2, 22-24: Bonn, III, pp. 130-131. KEDRENOS, 
Bonn, I, p. 616, says that the fire that occurred at the beginning of 
the reign of Basiliskos, started in the heart of the Chalkoprateia and 
destroyed upo tac oToag xat Ta npocex navea Thy TE KAAOULEVTV 
Pacrrtxny, èv J dnexerto BuBALOoTm Exovoa PiPAoUs pvpLabag Sassena. 

60. Still following Malchos, Zonaras mentions among the works 
which perished a roll of Homer, written in letters of gold on the 
intestines of snakes (6paxovtoc [Evtspov), and measuring 120 feet. 


KEDRENOS (loe. cit.) adds: peù xat tho Lotoptac tic tiv tpi 
noakeac, i.e. with some illustrations. I do not see why this usually 


arouses the amused scepticism of historians: there are more surprising 
things in ancient “bibliology”. 

[60 bis. On these three epigrams, cf. Alan CAMERON, Some Prefects 
called Julian, Bysantion, 47, 1977, pp. 42-64, cf. pp. 48-56.] 
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says that an emperor (not named), having seen the house of Helicon 
fully renovated through the efforts of Ioulianos the city prefect, had 
his own gilded statue (or image) set up in front of the dwelling of 
the Muses.°! The preceding epigram tells us that Ioulianos the city 
prefect had statues (or images) of the emperor Zeno and his wife 
Ariadne set up:62 it therefore places Ioulianos under Zeno (474-491). 
Finally the epigram which follows says that Ioulianos, “after ador- 
ning (7?) (the dwelling of) the Pierides", had the gilded statue (or 
image) of Anastasia set up.63 Ducange was the first, I think, to 
relate these three texts to the library in the Basilica ,©4 and since 
then it has been repeated that the library, burned down in 475-476, 
was rebuilt before 49165; this is indeed probable. One difficulty 
remains ~ the mention of an Anastasia who is unknown to us, 66 Banduri 
indeed noticed this difficulty, and made this comment on it: "Arbitror 


xpvoenv subintelligi ony et pro ‘Avactactiny scribendum 
'Avaotaciov, nimirum Anastasii imperatoris., Probabile enim est 


Julianum urbi praefectum, qui statuas Zenonis et Ariadnes in Basilica 
erexerat, postmodum etiam Anastasii imperatoris, secundi mariti 
Ariadnes, eo in loco statuam erexisse".°” He could be right, for there 


61. F. DUBNER, Epigrammatum Anthologia Palatina, II, Paris, 
1872, p. 540, no. 70 = H, BECKBY, IV, p. 338, no. 70: 


Otxov &vak "Ede xdvog dynphoavta vohoaç 
KvSaXtpous xapaTOLoLy “lourtavod NOALaPXOV 
Thhepuxdv nponaporbe Souwv nayxpvoeocs Eory 


62. Ibid., no. 69 = H. BECKBY, IV, p. 338, no. 69: 


Zhvova ATOXLAPXOG ' lovdvaveg Paora 
Zhvwvog napaxortiv ‘loudtavog 'ApLasvnve 


63. Ibid., no. 71 = H. BECKBY, IV, p. 338, no. 71: 


KB50¢ "louhvavod navaot 5 Lov» òs, Weta KOOLOV 
TlLeptémv xpuoenv ottcev ‘Avaotacinve 


64. DUCANGE, Constantinopolis christiana, Paris, 1680, Book II, 
pp. 150-151. In this connection he wrote: "Sed neque diversae sunt 
statuae illae Zenonis et Ariadnes ejusdem Augusti uxoris, quas Juli- 
anum erexisse testatur distichon quod in Anthologia legitur, a statuis 
Zenonis et Ariadnes quas Codinus in Basilica Chalces stetisse refert; 
nam et Basilica et Bibliotheca et Chalce sibi invicem proximae fuere.” 

65. - E.g. AM. SCHNEIDER, Bysans, p. 25 and note 10. 

66. For clearly one could not consider the Anastasia who was the 
wife of Pompeius, the nephew of Anastasius. 

67. BANDURI, Imperium orientale, II, Paris, 1711, pe 843. No 
progress has been made on the question since Ducange and Banduri, but 
most of the time nobody cites them. 
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is no difficulty either in understanding otmny OF elxova with 
xpvosnv, or in having Ioulianos, the prefect under Zeno, still alive 
under his successor Anastasius.°8 after all this, let us say modestly 
with Banduri: "Si haec conjectura alicui non placuerit, meliorem 
proferat." 

Everything points to the sixth century marking a 
The crisis in pause and then a decline in the great burst of 
the sixth century enthusiasm which sprang from the foundation of 

Constantinople and the renewal of the Empire. This 
enthusiasm had swept Byzantine civilisation along for two centuries 
and allowed it to incorporate again, more or less securely, the thread 
of ancient civilisation, It is certainly not that research and higher 
education, the Library and the School and with them the artee 
liberales, disappeared. 6? But the first blow against them was struck 
by Justinian when, in his desire to reign over an empire where even 
men's consciences obeyed one single law, he pronounced an interdict on 
paganism. The invectives against the yavia iv dvooiwy 'EAAVOv 
["madness of the impious Hellenes") had mostly been until then the 
work of Christian polemicists: the emperor and the State took them 
over and adopted, as a principle of government, the intolerance which 
was in the very nature of Christianity. It is only surprising that, as 


68. The correction proposed by Brunck from Xpvdenv to ypuceov is 
of no use (DUBNER, II, p. 615). On the other hand we must not press 
the sense of the words ueta xoopov too hard, and make a distinction 
between the reconstruction (no. 70) and the decoration (no. 71): this 
kind of text does not lend itself well to such precise exegesis, and 
besides 4ynproavta does not necessarily imply a reconstruction, The 
scholion (cited by BANDURI, toc. cit.) which gives the explanation 
eT xOgUOV? TOUTEOTL peta TO Movoetov dvotEaL, Naturally is late and 
lacks the force of proof, and so, too, scholion no. 70 which gives the 
same explanation (cited by DUBNER, II, p. 615). 

69. One example: AGATHIAS (ed. KEYDELL, V, 21, 3, pp. 190-191), 
speaking of a barbarian attack repulsed by Germanos, the son of 
Dorotheos, says that this Germanos came from Bederiana, and was for 
this reason well-regarded by Justinian. The emperor brought him to 
Constantinople when he was eight years old and attended to his educa- 
tion; this Germanos ryote tiv ypayppatiotiiy dyirer Sudaonahetores xal 
npoç ye dvd tù ppovrLornpia poriv tho tiv Aativov peteoye nardetac 
[“attends the schools of the grammatistai and then goes on to the 
advanced schools to acquire an education in Latin"]. We note for one 
thing the mention of Latin teaching and secondly the distinction 
between the § .Saoxnaretov Of the primary-school teachers and the 
PPOVTLOTNPLO Vs which here certainly seems to be an establishment for 
higher education (perhaps legal?), rather than the “secondary” school 
of the Ypayate xo¢s itself distinct from the “primary” school of the 
ypaqmatiom>s (on this distinction, cf. H.-I. MARROU, A History of 
Education in Antiquity, trans. Lamb, p. 161; but it must be noted that 
it is not absolute). 
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it had had the secular arm on its side, it had taken more than two 
centuries for Christianity to establish itself completely. Yet the 
Church must not be blamed: the State which Constantine had founded had 
chosen to identify itself, in a sense, with the Church and religion, 
and, in this sense, Justinian's measures were logical. 

Cod. Just. I, 5, 18, § 4 decrees that those who do not follow 
“the catholic and apostolic Church and the orthodox faith", the 
heretics, the Jews and the pagans, can neither serve nor be honoured 
with any rank whatsoever, nor "under cover of any form of teaching 
whatsoever, draw simple souls into their error”. /0 Cod. Just. I, 11, 
10 made this brutally clear: "We forbid any teaching to be carried 
out by those who are infected with the sacrilegious foolishness of the 
Hellenes". It is in the context of the measures taken against paganism 
that we must interpret what is called the closing of the School of 
Athens. Our two sources are Malalas and Agathias. Malalas’! says 
that, under the consulship of Flavius Decius junior (529), the emperor 
issued an ordinance (npdotakuc) which he sent to Athens, forbidding 
anyone to teach philosophy and to expound the law./2 We have no reason 
to reject this evidence, but how is it to be interpreted? It is 
usually associated with a passage by Agathias of Myrina, who devotes 
the end of book II of his history, § 23 f£., to the customs of the 
Persians and to Chosroes., After speaking (§ 28) of Chosroes’ repu- 
tation for great knowledge, he sets out to show that it was overrated. 
To do that, he first relates (§ 29) an anecdote in which the hero is 
Ouranios, a Syrian who used to live in Constantinople and professed to 
practise medicine. He frequented this “portico of the basilica” (otoa 
Baotherog) of which we spoke earlier, installed himself in the book- 


70. The text adds: xat ovrncewe Sryootac Ttuyyaverv» Which con- 
firms that a State salary was attached to public teaching. 

71. MALALAS, XVIII, Bonn, p. 451 (tbid., p. 449, is the famous 
passage on the persecution of the “Hellenes” and the prohibition on 
“Hellenisers” occupying any post in the State, noittevecbat) > 

72. The text possibly brings together several different measures 
taken by Justinian (already the mention of law, for Athens, is sus- 
pect, although we know that Justinian wanted to allow law schools to 
exist only in Constantinople, Rome and Beirut). Indeed Malalas adds 
in the same sentence "and to play dice in any town, seeing that in 
Constantinople some people who were caught playing dice and 
blaspheming horribly were paraded through the town on camel-back". 
These last words are NEPLEBUBO cav v xapnhorç» Which make no sense, 


nep.Boups meaning “to murmur”. must restore, not nepvenounevOnoav> 
egg u 
as been suggested, but neprefaptgonoav» following other _Passages 


in MALALAS: Bonn, pp. 473, MEPL aL de vuDy adtiv Sua n&oav trv nOAtv» 


and 491, “EXdnvec nepreRatoenoay xa ta BLPALa abtHv xatexaven: 
73. Ed. KEYDELL, pp. 70 ff. On this text, cf. J.-F. DUNEAU, 


Quelques aspects de la pénétration de 1l'hellénisme dans 1'Empire perse 
sassanide (IV°-vII° siècles), Mélangea René Crozet, Poitiers, 1966, 
pp. 13-22; Averil CAMERON, Agathias, Oxford, 1970, pp. 101-102. 
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sellers! shops, and engaged in philosophical discussions with the 
people who happened to be there, most of whom, Agathias says, had not 
even attended elementary school. Now he happened to go to Persia in 
the company of the ambassador Areobindos; he donned a magnificent and 
imposing garment, “like the one which among us the xa@nyntat mv dOywv 
xat SiSacxaror’ ["professors of rhetoric and teachers"] wear, and 


presented himself to Chosroes. Chosroes was struck by his appearance, 
and thought him a philosopher. He had him dispute with the magi, and 
was so enthusiastic about him that he declared he had never seen a man 
equal to him. Now, adds Agathias (§ 30), and this is the second part 
of his tale, this naivety of Chosroes was odd, for not long before he 
had had the opportunity of seeing “the flower of the philosophers of 
our time": Damaskios the Syrian, Simplikios the Cilician, Eulamios the 
Phyrgian, Priskianos the Lydian, Hermeias and Diogenes of Phoenicia 
and Isidore of Gaza, Since the religion imposed on the Greeks from now 
on was not to their liking and it had become difficult for them to 
live inside the Empire because of the laws promulgated against pagans, 
these men had come to settle in Persia, where they hoped to find a 
form of government inspired by Plato, uniting gudrocogia and Baoudetae 
They were soon disappointed and decided to leave, despite the 
entreaties of Chosroes, as they preferred to risk death while crossing 
the Byzantine frontier again, rather than live in luxury in Persia. 
Moreover, adds Agathias in conclusion (§ 31, 2), they obtained a great 
advantage from their escapade just the same: for peace negotiations 
were then being conducted between the Byzantines and Persians, and the 
Persians had an article included in the treaty (of 532) whereby the 
philosophers in question, on their return to the Empire, were to live 
there in future without being disturbed, or forced to renounce the 
faith of their fathers and profess opinions contrary to their con- 
science. 

Ever since Petit de Jullevilte’5 wrote, the view has been re- 
peated that the philosophers who sought refuge at Chosroes' court were 
the teachers from the School of Athens: Agathias does not say that. 


74. On Olympiodoros, his evidence on the property of the School 
of Athens (rà S.aboxexa), the date of confiscation of this property, 
and Tannery's hypothesis that the treaty of 532 stipulated its 
(partial?) restitution to those who had previously been teachers in 
Athens, cf. L.G. WESTERINK, Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philo- 
sophy, Ansterdam, 1962, Introduction, pp. XIII-XV. 

75. L’Ecole d’Athénes au IV? siècle après Jésus-Chriet, Paris, 
1868, pp. 128-129. On the true significance of what has been called 
the “closing” of the School of Athens, cf. G. DOWNEY, Justinian's view 
of Christianity and the Greek classics, Anglican Theological Review, 
40, 1958, pp. 13-21: I ought to say, however, that I do not support 
the thesis which inspired this study and which is expressed in 
passages like the following (p. 16): "The age of Justinian is a 
historical moment of prime importance in the transmission of our 
classical heritage". Cf. also J.-F. DUNEAU, op. ett., pp. 18 ff. 
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They are presented as being victims of laws directed in general 
against paganism and pagan teachers, not victims of a particular 
measure against the School of Athens. It is true that we know several 
were indeed "Athenians" or, as they used to say, "Attic", i.e. they 
taught in Athens: this was the case with Damaskios the Diadochos and 
Simplikios; the others doubtless belonged to the Academy, though not 
necessarily in 529. But care must be taken not to exaggerate the 
importance which the School of Athens might have had in 529. After 
the death of Proklos its reputation was greatly diminished. It 
survived. 

Be that as it may, even if the ban on teaching which, according 
to Malalas, Justinian directed against the Athenian teachers, had more 
value as a symbol than real impact, the fact remains that the struggle 
against paganism and the official institution of intolerance bore 
fruit. Agathias’ account is eloquent, as is the fact that the last 
philosophers had had to seek the protection of the Persians. We know 
the nature of the propaganda mission entrusted to John of Asia (who 
did not baulk at extreme measures) and how in Constantinople, in 546, 
he had grammarians, rhetors, jurists and doctors arrested, imprison- 
ed, tortured and sometimes executed. When Malalas tells us’8 that in 


76. While waiting for the book being prepared by J.-F. DUNEAU, 
we lack a good study on the last days of the School, or rather the 
schools, of Athens. On Damaskios, cf. KROLL, 8.v., RE (1901), cols. 
2039-2042. On Simplikios, PRAECHTER, s.v., RF (1927), cols. 204-213. 
Some rather different views were expressed by A. CAMERON, The End of 
the Ancient Universities, Cahiers d’Histoire mondiale, 10, 1967, pp. 
653-673 (cf. especially pp. 664 and 669-670): Cameron considered that 
the Academy of Athens was not in its death throes when it was hit with 
the edict of 529, and that the edict, moreover, was sufficient to 
explain the Academy's “active and subversive" paganism. He also 
thought that this edict had no consequences other than the closing of 
the Academy and the confiscation of its property. Philosophy was 
still being taught and practised elsewhere, e.g. in the sister~-School 
of Alexandria which remained pagan. We will return later to this last 
point. [It is necessary now to consult the important study by Alan 
Cameron, The last days of the Academy at Athens (Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, 195, 1969, pp. 7-29): The Academy of 
Athens was flourishing in 529; the measure decreed by Justinian was 
of little consequence; when its teachers returned from Persia they 
were guaranteed freedom and opportunities for pagan speculations 
better than in the heyday of Proklos. I must say that this view seems 
very optimistic.) 

77. Cf. J. PARGOIRE, L'Eglise bysantine de 527 & 847, 3rd ed., 
Paris, 1923, pp. 13-14; L. BREHIER, in FLICHE-MARTIN, Histoire de 
L’Eglise, 4, Paris, 1937, pp. 443-444, with references. 

78. Bonn, p. 491. On the date of this last persecution of 
paganism under Justinian, in 562 and not 559, cf. E. STEIN, Htetotre 
du Bas-Empire, II, pp. 799 ff. 
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562 some "Hellenes" were arrested and paraded in mockery through 
Constantinople, and that thetr booke were burned in the Kynegion along 
with the images of their gods, the flames of that auto-da-fé are 
sinister. There is no doubt that a decline in secular higher edu- 
cation and culture began under Justinian. Prokopios suggests this in 
his own way - which here is that of a polemicist - when he says that 
the emperor wanted xatadberv tÒ Wv prrtôpov dEtaua, ["to lower the 
status of rhetors"] and that he abolished the allowances for doctors 
and teachers, so effectively that there was no further mention of 
them. 79 Zonaras echoes him, explaining these measures as due to 
Justinian's great need of money for his building program and parti- 
cularly for Sancta Sophia. He repeats that the emperor abolished the 
allowances which the §.SaGoxaho. tiv Aoyixdy texvidv [“teachers of rhet- 
orical skills"} enjoyed in the towns of the Empire, which caused the 
6tSaoxareta [schools] to close and ignorance, dypovixta, to triumph. 

These and other pieces of evidence which warrant being collected, 1 
though not beyond criticism, combine to give an impression which I 
think is correct: the renaissance of ancient literature and culture 
which in Constantinople began under Constantius, two centuries later 
turned into decadence. Ancient authors were no longer copied .82 Their 


79. PROKOPIOS, Anekdota, 26, Bonn, pp. 142 ff. Either Prokopios 
was speaking of all doctors and teachers without distinction using 
the exaggeration of a pamphleteer, or else he had the pagane particu- 
larly in mind, and what he says shows the large role they had played 
down to his time. 

80. ZONARAS, XIV, 6, 31-32: Bonn, III, p». 157. But it is also 


commonplace to accuse the person whom one is criticising of 
avypouxtae 

81. I do not know how to interpret a curious passage in the 
Patria (PREGER, Seriptores originum constantinopolitanarum, Il, 


Leipzig, 1907, p. 229): tv è AtwEva Yootac ò abtdc Exticev 
"lovottvog (Justin II, 565-578)... mpd 68 tod xtfoar tdv ALWEVa 
bnfipxev orod xayapoeling, Av Exticev & pEyag Kwvotavtivos, xat 
åvħpxovto of per6cogo. ol Svovnol, OnPatol te xat "A@nvator wa? 
"Exrabexol, xuat Srerttyovto éxetoe ue tiv Kovotavtivounodkitiy xa? 
Suffpxece tobto uêxpt ‘lovottvov nat n&vtote bvtxov of Svorxot> ent 6% 
"lovottvov frmbtvtes obStnote dvijiGov pexp. tic ofepov. In the 
tissue of errors and fables that make up the Patria, it is very diffi- 
cult to disentangle even a little truth. And yet I wonder whether 
there is not in this text something like an echo of the closing of the 
School of Athens or at any rate, an echo of the decline of philoso- 
phical culture beginning at the end of the sixth century. On the 
harbour “of Sophia” and Justin II, cf. most recently Averil CAMERON, 
in Bysantton, 37, 1967, pp. 11-20 (with bibliography). 

82. There were certainly some exceptions. One example: the frag- 
ments of the commentary of PORPHYRIOS on the Parmenides, preserved in 
palimpsest folios found in a Gospel-book from Bobbio, are attributed 
to the sixth century (but this date is hypothetical); cf. most 
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Place in education was limited. The voices of their most fervent 
interpreters were silent, but those of their enemies swelled in a 
chorus; think, for example, of the greatest poet of Byzantium, Romanos 
the Melodist 83 In the city, teachers lost their status and their 
privileges. Certainly under Justinian®4 there were still grammarians, 


recently P.-H. HADOT, in Rev. dea Ft. grecques, 74, 1961, pp. 410-438, 
with earlier bibliography. E.A. LOWE, Greek symptoms in a sixth- 
century manuscript of St. Augustine and in a group of Latin legal 
manuscripts (Didascaliae. Studies in honor of Aneelm M. Albareda, New 
York, 1961, pp. 279-289), suggested attributing a group of Latin legal 
manuscripts, and even a manuscript of St Augustine, to a scriptorium 
in Constantinople in Justinian's time. It is indeed probable that 
Latin manuscripts were copied in Constantinople in the fifth to sixth 
centuries. This must have been the case at the monastery of the 
Akoimetoi (among others), on which see G. DAGRON, La vie ancienne de 
saint Marcel 1l'Acémète, Anal. Boll., 86, 1968, pp. 271-321, especially 
pp. 274-275: this monastery had a "literary" activity bound up with 
the religious debates of the time (it particularly involved the works 
by Isidore of Pelusium and perhaps, according to the recent work by U. 
Riedinger, the pseudo-Caesarius and the pseudo-Dionysios), and it 
housed an important library and scriptorium either in Constantinople 
itself or in its daughter-house the Irenaion on the Bosphorus. Now 
the community of the Akoimetoi had this peculiarity, among others, 
that it was trilingual (Syriac, Greek, Latin) and it may be assumed 
that the library and scriptorium were also trilingual. 

83. While awaiting the completion of the edition by J. GROSDIDIER 
DE MATONS (in the series, "Sources chrétiennes"), see the edition by 
P. MAAS and C.A. TRYPANIS, Sancti Romani Melodi cantica, Cantica 
genuina, Oxford 1963. Cf. what the editors said in the Introduction, 
pe xxiii, on the absence of historical and literary culture in 
Romanos, and his attacks on pagan culture. See also, in the hymn for 
Pentecost, the invectives against Aratos, Plato, Demosthenes, Homer, 
Pythagoras, and against the pagan doctors, cited by P. MAAS, Die 
Chronologie der Hymnen des Romanos, Byg. Zettechr., 15, 1906, pp. l- 
44: cf. pp. 21-22 (ed. MAAS~TRYPANIS, p. 265). 

84. There is a lack of recent work on the personalities of the 
sixth century who, from our point of view, would be the most interest- 
ing. The best provided for (but not for us the most important) has 
been AGATHIAS: his epigrams have been published by G. VIANSINO (Agasta 
Scolastico: Epigrammi, Milan, 1967), his History by R. KEYDELL 
(Agathiae Myrinaei Historiarum libri quinque, Berlin, 1967), and 
Averil CAMERON has devoted a book to him (Agathias, Oxford, 1970). 
Born probably about 532 at Myrina, the son of a "rhetor", he studied 
rhetoric in Alexandria, then law in Constantinople where he practised 
as a scholastikos until his death, around 580. In his learned poetry, 
and in his classicising and moralising History, the clearest principle 
seen being applied is imitation, even though, as Averil Cameron has 
shown, his knowledge of the works of the ancients was limited. Apart 
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thetors and “Greek” philosophers, who had been educated during the 
preceding period: doubtless it would not take much more than a gener- 
ation before the consequences of the silence imposed on them would 
become obvious. 

Does Justinian bear the responsibility for this? Yes, insofar 
as one man who is the embodiment of an epoch and of the deep forces 
which shape it is responsible. The measures he took were only the out- 
come of the conflict of Christianity against paganism, of orthodoxy 
against heresy, a manifestation of that centralized and authoritarian 
spirit which became established on the ruins it was only partly 
responsible for. At the beginning of the sixth century something was 
coming to an end, and it took a long period of gestation before 
something else replaced it. In the meantime, the “century of 
Justinian” was time wasted, given over to enterprises where vanity 
vied with naivety, in spite of the Code and Sancta Sophia, the last 
fruits of the marriage of Hellenism with Rome and the East. While the 
emperor was energetically pursuing the chimera of the Roman otkoumene, 
huge and powerful waves of migrations and invasions violently altered 
the map of the old world, and soon afterwards its way of thinking too. 


from politico-military events, he shows very little interest in his 
times ~ doubtless not to infringe what were in his eyes the “rules of 
the genre" in history, just as in epigrammatic poetry. As a result 
it has been disputed whether he was a pagan or (as is much more 
probable, but not obvious) a Christian. Such a person, or at least 
what we can know of him, teaches us little. [A significant study on 
Agathias is that of R.C. MCCAIL, The erotic and ascetic poetry of 
Agathias Scholasticus, Bysantion, 41, 1974, pp. 205-267. The author 
has no doubt that Agathias was a Christian; and he thinks that 
Agathias read the chief writers of Antiquity in the original text and 
not in florilegia.] 

85. The problem that is posed by the presence of floor mosaics 
with naturalistic, geographical and cosmographical subjects in 
churches in the sixth century is, of course, quite a different and 
unrelated one to what we are interested in. In this connection 
scholars have sometimes spoken of a “learned" iconography or of a 
“renaissance of classical themes". This phenomenon was one aspect of 
the religious art of the time, the use that it made of certain symbola 
going far back into the past; in no sense was it a humanist renais- 
sance, The question has been posed by E. KITZINGER, Mosaic pavements 
in the Greek East and the question of a “renaissance” under Justinian, 
Actes du VI? Congres international dee Etudes byzantines (Paris, 1948) 
II, Paris, 1951, pp. 209-223. Certain aspects of this question have 
since been examined afresh, in studies devoted to floor mosaics of 
this period, in particular by E. KITZINGER himself (cf. Dumbarton Oaka 
Papers, 6, 1951, pp. 83-122). J.-P. Sodini, who has studied the 
mosaics of Greece itself, is taking up this question again. 
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The Dark Ages: 
Break or continuity? 


Justinian's death in 565 marks the beginning of a 
General period of two anda half centuries which is the 
characteristics most difficult in all Byzantine history to under- 

stand and judge. The nature and poverty of the 
sources are partly responsible for this difficulty. The first phase, 
which includes, too, the reign of Heraklios, and extends to the Arab 
conquest, looks like an extension of a past which was already doomed. 
Then the consequences of the brutal blow which Islam dealt the Empire 
and the whole ancient world can be seen unfolding: profound changes in 
the legislation, the institutions, the economy and the way of think- 
ing. Crisis followed crisis, internally and abroad. Iconoclasm made 
its appearance in this context. In a sense it seemed like a conflict 
between a Europe untouched by the Arab conquest and an Asia shaken by 
it and threatened with extinction. Is it then surprising that for a 
time Byzantium was carried away by Asia, or rather, by a certain 
Asiatic frame of mind? 

It is not our aim to discuss the remarkable coincidence with 
what in the West, too, was called the "Dark Ages”. From our point of 
view there was no poorer period in the whole history of Byzantium, if 
we judge it by the documentation which has come down to us. But if 
there was poverty it must be admitted that it concealed a slow ripen- 
ing which was to produce its harvest in the ninth century. There was 
the transformation of the language for which the Hellenisation of the 
Empire! had provided as it were a fresh impetus towards new develop- 
ments. Henceforth a living, and in a sense a “popular” language (for 
which Malalas in the sixth century appears as a precursor) was to be 
in opposition to a learned and even archaizing language, with the two 
languages also mingled together. At first this remarkable instrument 
was put to the service of religious thought and all the great names 
are those of men of the Church : George of Pisidia, Maximos the 
Confessor, John of Damascus, Theophanes the Confessor, the patriarch 
Nikephoros and Theodore the Studite. In the realm of history, after 
Theophylaktos Simokatta who wrote under Heraklios an account of 
Maurice's reign, and in philosophy, after Stephen of Alexandria who in 


l. Here I mean Hellenisation with respect to the West and the 
Latin tradition, without prejudice to the influences of the Asiatic 
East. 
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the seventh century wrote commentaries on Aristotle and Plato, we must 
wait for more than two centuries before finding anything other than 
works by churchmen. Only legislation, of which the kloge is a 
remarkable example, and the sciences, where, indeed, no famous names 
occur before Leo the Mathematician, remained partly the province of 
the laity. We might ask, moreover, whether it is valid in Byzantium 
to make a distinct division between the laity and churchmen. The 
dividing line falls much more clearly between the monks and the non- 
monks, Either way, the consequences of this shift of emphasis could 
only be serious. 

Yet we must guard against two errors. The first would be to 
charge with obscurantism a period which perhaps seemed to be 
uninterested in “enlightenment” only because it had more urgent 
problems to solve, problems it could solve. The second would be 
to blame the iconoclastic controversy as being destructive or barren 
when, on the contrary, it was a stimulus. The movement which brought 
to the fore John of Damascus and Theodore the Studite, among many 
others, might have marked a crisis, but not an eclipse in knowledge. 
And on the other side, if our information were not entirely iconodule 
and fiercely anti-iconoclastic, distorting the whole period, we should 
recognise a school of thought which was at least as vigorous and 
probably more original, whose fruits would not be entirely lost. The 
iconoclastic controversy provoked on both sides a great burst of 
intellectual activity, and though the triumph of the monks and the 
iconodules is not usually taken to be that of a broad-minded and 
innovative spirit, at least it should not prevent us from noting a 
remarkable coincidence: namely that the final re-establishment of the 
images and the first renaissance of Byzantine humanism coincided in 
time. We will come back to this problem, 

The most striking fact, for the period which 
Absence of concerns us now, is the almost complete absence 
manuscripte of manuscripts surviving to the present. We have 

practically none from the sixth to the ninth 
centuries, R. Devreesse drew up a list of dated Greek manuscripts: 
except for the Vienna Dioscorides (about 512), he listed nothing 
before Vatic. 1666, of A.D. 800, a Greek translation, doubtless 
made in Rome, of the dialogues of St Gregory. Then came a Vatican 
manuscript of 813-820 with Ptolemy's manual, a Bodleian Graeco- 
Latin manuscript of about 817, with fragments of the Old Testament, 
and the oldest dated manuscript in minuscule, the Gospel~book of 
Leningrad, finished on 7 May 835. The first secular literary Greek 
manuscript in this list is the Clarke Plato from the library of 
Arethas, copied in 895.2 “We hardly know", R. Devreesse wrote, "of 


2. R. DEVREESSE, Introduction à 1’étude des manusertte grece, 
Paris, 1954, pp. 286 ff. However, it is important to note that this 
list contains only the dated manuscripts for which photographic 
reproductions are available: but for the early period, this is almost 
all of them. The detailed research by Kirsopp and Silva Lake related 
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any manuscripts or even fragments, which can be assigned to the 
seventh and eighth centuries, apart from some leaves of Anthemios 
preserved in Milan".? Equally, speaking of palimpsests whose 
underlying text was secular," he found none to cite for that period 
except - and even then the dates are very hypothetical - a Homer,” a 
Strabo ,° a commentary on the Parmenides,” and a fragment of 
Euclid's Elemente. 8 

Research into the Greek manuscripts in the Bibliothèque Nationale 
in Paris? shows that, in the Coislin collection, there are no secular 
texts among the fragments from the first nine centuries, except four 
leaves serving as fly-leaves to Cotslinianus 120, which contain 
remedies and medical prescriptions, perhaps from the eighth century. 10 
Among the manuscripts of the Supplément Grec (for one part of 
which we now have an excellent catalogue) no secular text figures 
among all the fragments datable to the first eight centuries; 1? for 
the ninth century, however, we find four. The same research into 
other libraries would give similar results: in the first five 
published catalogues of the Greek manuscripts in the Vatican, there is 


only to manuscripts in minuscule (prior to 1200); but the results for 
these are the same. 

3. Ibid., p. 26. The manuscript referred to is Ambros. 491. 

4. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

5. Brit. Mus. Add. 17210. But it is dated to the sixth century 
by M. RICHARD, Inventaire des manuscritea grecs du British Museum, I, 
Fonds Sloane Additional, Egerton, Cottonian and Stowe, Paris, 1952, 
pe 27. 

6. Vatic. gr. 2061, 2306: sixth or seventh century. 

7. But that was a manuscript in Turin burnt in the fire of 
1904, and of uncertain date. 

8. Brit. Mus. Add. 17211; cf. M. RICHARD, op. eit., p. 27: 7th- 
8th century. It should be noted that this palimpsest, like that of 
Homer, came from the convent of St Mary Mother of God in the desert of 
Nitria and that the uppermost writing is Syriac. 

9. I naturally consulted the best authority, Monsieur Ch. 
Astruc, whom I thank for the information he very kindly gave me. 

10. R. DEVREESSE, Le Fonds Coislin, Paris, 1945, p. 11l. The 
date does not seem certain. R. DEVREESSE, in his Introduction cited 
above, p. 31, mentioned these folios as one of the most ancient 
examples of minuscule, the other being the Vatic. gr. 2200; at Plate 
VII he dated this Vatican manuscript "8th-9th century”. 

ll. Ch. ASTRUC and Marie-Louise CONCASTY, Catalogue dea manu- 
serite greca, Part 3, Le Supplément grec, vol. III, Paris, 1960. 

12. Naturally I am not counting three fragments of papyrus from 
Achmim (Hesiod, Euripides and an epitome of Homer), of the third to 
fifth centuries: Suppl. gr. 1099, fols. I-IV’. 

13. No. 921, Proklos' commentary on the Timaeus, minuscule; 
1156, Aristotle, then Paul of Aegina, minuscule; 1362, Aristotle, 
uncial, 
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only one secular text to be found prior to the tenth century, and it 
is from the ninth, the famous Ptolemy (Vatie. gr., 1594, in 
minuscule). 

Thus we are twice presented with the same answer. On the one 
hand, for the period we are considering, we have, to all intents and 
purposes, no secular manuscripts. But, on the other, we have also 
only an extremely small number of religious manuscripts. The one fact 
corrects the other, and puts us on our guard against the preconceived 
idea that only secular literature, in particular the works of ancient 
Greece, was no longer copied. It may be that they were indeed 
neglected, but it is not the statistics for manuscripts which prove 
it. For it is improbable that in this same period religious 
manuscripts were not copied, and even improbable that legal, medical 
and scientific manuscripts were not copied, for all that we have 
scarcely any left, We should therefore admit that disaster has 
overtaken the entire output of the scriptoria, and refrain for the 
moment from drawing conclusions from this negative evidence.!4 We 
must look elsewhere. 

There is no doubt that at the beginning of the 
The University period which concerns us, higher education 
under Maurice, conforming to the traditional pattern continued 
Phokas & Heraklioa to be given in Constantinople, and that Maurice, 

for instance, attached great importance’ to 
culture, Menander, in his prologue ,!5 recounts how his father, the 
Constantinopolitan Euphratas, cared little for intellectual matters, 
and how his brother Herodotos, after having tried law, gave it up; 
he himself did some legal studies but did not practise much, for he 
did not have a taste for procedural debates and did not like èv tŷ 
Pacvrelp oro GOayCyerv [“to practise in the stoa of the Basilica"]; 
for some time he went in for frivolous things like circus games and 
pantomimes, until finally he was encouraged by the emperor Maurice to 
continue the history which the death of Agathias had interrupted. In 
this connection he depicts Maurice as a guardian of literary culture, 
himself Movodyv épaotic nou.midtwy te xa LotopCac HStota nalwv ["a 
lover of Muses and listening most pleasurably to poems and history"], 
who devoted part of his nights to this. Theophylaktos Simokatta tells 
the same tale. According to him Maurice honoured todo évnOAnx6tac 


14. I do not think that the position argued by S. KOUGEAS, in 
his study on the Byzantine scriptoria (Praktika of the Academy of 
Athens, 28, 1953, pp. 458 ff.), is correct; according to it there 
must have been a break in all classical culture in Byzantium during 
the two “dark centuries” (650-850). Moreover, this break would have 
no connection with iconoclasm but be due to the Arab conquest of Egypt 
and Syria, i.e. of the countries where the books and the people able 
to understand them came from. re 

15. MENANDER, Bonn, pp. 438-439 (C. MULLER, FHG IV, pp. 201-202; 
DINDORF, Historici graeci minores, II, Leipzig, 1871, pp. 1-2). 
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Nept Ta x@AdALotTa Hv pabnatwv ("those who exercised their talents in 
the most beautiful fields of learning”].1® It was about the same time 
that Maximos the Confessor, born in Constantinople about 580, studied 
grammar, rhetoric and philosophy there. We will see later that the 
names of some teachers and scholars are known to us. 

From this point of view as well as from others, Phokas' reign was 
without a doubt different from that of his predecessor: but it lasted 
only eight years (602-610) and could not have left profound effects in 
an area which was, moreover, alien to the emperor's interests. This 
suggests that we should be cautious about accepting the tradition, 
though it is followed by all modern historians, according to which 
the University! was closed by Phokas and re-opened, or rather 
reorganised, by Heraklios. In my opinion this is an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the imaginary dialogue between Philosophy and her 
daughter History, placed by Simokatta at the beginning of his history 
of Maurice's reign, which he wrote under Heraklios.!9 Philosophy 
asks History how it was that she could be re-born, when she had been 
dead since the accession of Phokas. She adds that she herself was 
banished at the same time from the portico of the basilica, “0 but that 
later the Heraklids?! brought her salvation, giving her the freedom of 
the city, and re-establishing her npòç ta Basi cov TELEVY) {"in the 
domains of emperors"]; and she asks History again where her salvation 
has come from. History's reply: “You are well aware of the great 
kpxtepets xar mpde5poc¢ ("high-priest and presiding officer") of all 
the otkownene? -- Philosophy: Of course, he is my old friend, he's 
my treasure. -- History: It was he who called me back to life and, 
like a new Alcestis, drew me from the silence of the tomb, adopted me, 
and clothed me splendidly, decorated me with a golden collar, put a 
top-knot on my head adorned with a golden cicada [i.e., in the ancient 
fashion! ]; then generously he offered me a sturdy rostrum and freedom 
of speech without danger (Bñua {Spuevov xat nappnotav dxtvdvvov) + 
~- Philosopy: My daughter, I admire the great spirit of this hiero- 
phant, who has climbed the ladder of success and attained the summit 


16. Ed. de BOOR, Leipzig (Teubner), 1887, p. 311. 

17. PG 90, cols. 69-72. [It is true that this evidence is 
thought to be historically worthless by W. LACKNER, Zu Quellen und 
Datierung der Maximosvita, Anal. Boll., 85, 1967, p. 290.] 

18. I sometimes use this word "University" to designate higher 
education, because it is convenient, but without prejudice to the 
institutions and the real nature of this "University". 

19. Ed. de BOOR, pp. 20-22. Russian translation by N. PIGULEV- 
SKAJA, Feofilakt Simokatta, Istorija, Moscow, 1957, pp. 23-24. 


20. The Pacttéws oroŭç eEwotpaxtceny? thus under Maurice the 
teaching of philosophy at least was carried on at the Basilica. On 


this cf. above, p. 68. 

21. I.e., the descendants of Heraklios, the father of the 
emperor and exarch of Carthage: the emperor Heraklios himself and his 
sons associated with him on the throne. 
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of theology and virtue (...). -- History: You have woven a magnificent 
garland of praise.” Be that as it may, the person so praised is not 
named, and the passage has been understood, I think wrongly, to refer 
to Heraklios himself. It seems to me that dpyvepeds xa npdedpoc, 
Lepogévtng [“high-priest and presiding officer, hierophant"], and the 
mention of Oeoroyfa ["theology"], can be applied only to the patri- 
arch, i.e. to Sergios: and we know the leading role he played in 
Constantinople under Heraklios in civil as well as religious affairs. 
But it also seems to me that we must beware at the same time of 
squeezing too much out of a text which is coloured by an unbearably 
inflated style.23 We should not blindly trust Simokatta, who was 
carried away by his hatred for Phokas and the desire (or the duty) to 
praise the patriarch to whom he owed a great deal. In short, we must 
refrain from drawing anything from this imaginary dialogue except the 
following: 1) the teaching of philosophy, which was given in the 
Basilica before Phokas, after a few difficult years flourished in the 
same spot under Heraklios; 2) Theophylaktos Simokatta, who identified 
himself with History, had been reduced to silence under Phokas: after 
all, how could he have written a history of Maurice during the reign 
of Maurice's murderer? But his protector, the patriarch Sergios, gave 
him the possibility after 610 of carrying out his project, and doubt- 
less treated him generously. In the absence of other evidence substan- 
tilating it, I would not dare go further, either to seek in the words 
Přua LEpuEvov an allusion to some creation of Sergios for Simokatta's 
benefit or to interpret the text as a whole as evidence for a renewal 
and reorganisation of the University in the time of Heraklios. I see 
in it only a wish to draw a contrast with the rule of Phokas, and to 
celebrate the return to the previous regime. But even that is not 


22. Thus L. BREHIER, Notes sur l'histoire de 1l'enseignement 
supérieur à Constantinople, Bysantion, 4, 1927-1928, pp. 13-28: cf. 
pp. 18-19; F. DVORNIK, Photius et la réorganisation de 1' Académie 
patriarcale, Anal. Boll., 78 (= Mélanges P. Peeters, II), 1950, pp. 
108-125: cf. pp. 111-113, with a translation of the text of Simokatta, 
and this conclusion: "When Heraklios had put an end to the disastrous 
rule of Phokas, one of his first reforms was the total renovation of 
the University, which was then lodged in the Basilica; all the credit 
for it went to the emperor alone and the patriarch got nothing out of 
it”; I do not think this is accurate. On the other hand, F, FUCHS 
(Die höheren Schulen von Konstantinopel im Mittelalter, Byzant. 
Archiv, 8, Leipzig-Berlin, 1926, p. 8) understood the passage to refer 
to the patriarch. Cf. H. Grégoire's lively review (Byzantion, 4, 1927- 
1928, pp. 771-778) of Fuchs’ work which in other ways, too, is such a 
disappointment. In his review Grégoire set out the main problems 
clearly. 

23. At least to our eyes. Cf. Th. NISSEN, Das Prooemium zu 
Theophylakts Historien und die Sophistik, Bysz.-neugr. Jahrb., 15, 
1939, pp. 3-13 (where moreover there is very little discussion, pp. 
12-13, of the dialogue between History and Philosophy). 
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without interest. i 

Unfortunately we have little information about the teachers in 
this period. Two names stand out, those of George Choiroboskos for 
grammar and philology, and Stephen of Alexandria for philosophy and 
the sciences. But to tell the truth it is not known exactly when 
Choiroboskos lived; the tendency now is to place him towards the end 
of the sixth century. The manuscripts give him the title of 
TOG LAT. ndg wa? ofxovupevixds ÖLôáoxahoç [“grammarian and ecumenical 
teacher"]. We know a part of his courses, pyblished in the form of 
oxhrLa_ dno qwoviic ["scholia delivered orally"]. He is the author of 


24. KRUMBACHER, Geschichte, 2nd ed. 1897, pp. 583-585: L. COHN, 
Choiroboskos, RE (1899), cols. 2363-2367; CHRIST-STAHLIN, 6th ed., II, 
1924, pp. 1079-1080. 

25. Cf. CHRIST-STAHLIN, op. cit., p. 1079, note 4; H.-G. BECK, 
Kirche und theologische Literatur im bysantiniachen Reich, Munich, 
1959, p. 468 (beginning of the seventh century). For a long time we 
have not known where to place Choiroboskos, between the sixth and 
tenth centuries. I think that G. HOERSCHELMANN, De Dionysii Thracie 
interpretibue veteribus, I, De Melampode et Choerobosco, Leipzig, 
1874, was the first to place him in the second half of the sixth 
century (cf. pp. 71 f., 74). (There is nothing on this question in 
the study by A. HILGARD, De Artis Grammaticae ab Dionysio Thrace 
compositae interpretattonibue veteribus, Heidelberg dissertation 
published in Leipzig in 1880, which does not deal with Choiroboskos). 

B.A. MULLER (Zu Stephanos Byzantios, Hermes, 53, 1918, pp. 337-357, 
cf. pp. 345-347), maintaining that the entry "“Tamiathis" (where 
Choiroboskos is cited) in the Fthnika of STEPHEN OF BYZANTIUM is not 
an interpolation, deduced from this that Choiroboskos should be placed 
in the sixth century, between 500 and the date of composition of the 
Ethnika. {[Cf. now Chr. THEODORIDES, Der Hymnograph Klemens terminus 
post quem fiir Choiroboskos, Bys. Zeitschr., 73, 1980, pp. 340-345: 
ninth century. ] 

26. We will return to the title of ecumenical didaskaloe. 
Certain manuscripts also call him 6taxovoc and yaptogbAak, but J. 
DARROUZES (Recherches sur les "offikia" de 1’Eglise bysantine, Paris, 
1970, pp. 22-23 and p. 68, note 1) considered these titles, especially 
the latter, "ill-founded". 

27. M. Richard has shown that, until the eighth century, dnd 
gwviicg means “according to the oral teaching of", “notes taken in the 
lecture series of"; starting from the ninth century, dnd goviig might 
precede the name of any author at all without adding any special 
Nuance. M. RICHARD, ‘And ovg, Bysantion, 20, (Actes du Congrès de 
Bruxelles, II), 1950, pp. 191-222: cf. for Choiroboskos pp. 203, 213, 
note 1. I point out in passing an ancient use of gwovfh which does not 
seem to occur in Byzantium: M. LEROY (Sur un emploi de gwvf chez 
Platon, Rev. dee Et. grecques, 80, 1967, pp. 234-241) understood this 
term, in a passage from the Cratylus, in the sense of orthography, and 
pointed out that òpðoypaşla does not appear in the grammatical 
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commentaries on the grammar by Dionysios Thrax, treatises on prosody, 
spelling, declension, accentuation, etc.“~: he belonged to the group 
of scholars which preserved the knowledge of and taste for the Greek 
language in its ancient purity, one of those whom the Renaissance, 
with Constantine Laskaris and Urbanus of Belluno, drew on to compose 
the first Greek grammars of modern times. 

As for Stephen of Alexandria, we can at least say that he came 
to Constantinople and taught there in the time of Heraklios. The 


terminology until about the second century A.D. 

28. G. HOERSCHELMANN, op. cit., pp. 39 ff. 

29. KRUMBACHER, Geschichte, 2nd ed., 1897, p. 621. The only 
substantial work devoted to Stephen remains, I think, the dissertation 
by H. USENER, De Stephano Alexandrino, Bonn, 1880. This provides an 
edition of two treatises. One is dnotedeopate xn npaypateta foretelling 
the future of the dynasty of Mahomet which was wrongly attributed to 
Stephen and is in fact of much later date. The second is a technical 
treatise on chronology and computation which he did write (cf. below), 
although certain parts are attributed by Usener to the emperor 
Heraklios himself. The first of these two treatises poses some 
problems which do not seem to me to have been completely solved. It 
is odd that KEDRENOS (Bonn, I, p. 717) should tell us that “in the 
twelfth year (of Heraklios' reign), in the year of the world 6131, on 
3 September, a Thursday, there was established the BeLaTLov tv 
Zapaxnvav ["horoscope of the Saracens") by Stephen of Alexandria", who 
deduced from it that their empire would prosper for 309 years, etc. 
But 3 September 622 fell on a Friday, and it was in 621 (which might 
just as well, if not better, be considered as the twelfth year of 
Heraklios) that it fell on a Thursday. This results in the correction 
of the year of the world from 6131 to 6130, a change already suggested 
by Usener. On the other hand, in the same treatise (ed. USENER, p. 
17), Stephen is thought to say of himself that he had already taught 
his pupil Timotheos, to whom the treatise is addressed, and Timotheos' 
fellow-students, tac _Mhatove nds Egobouc » Tag kprototehtxd¢ 
pusLohoytacs TdS YEOLETPLXaS Rept votas» tas dpe Guntexag dvaroytag» tac 
povor nds Enavadtercs [ràg XTHEUTLKÀÇ dddrnyoptag - xat 5uoeupéToVç 
VOTIOELS» TOÙÇ åotpovopLxoðçs xArpaxtpaç xat norvðpuiiftovç 
åotpopavtetaçcls tag ntodeparndc ** xat avvTakers xat dpyavends abtod 
payyavetac [{"Platonic reasoning, Aristotelian enquiries, geometrical 


deliberations, arithmetical proportions, musical scales (allegories 
and difficult concepts of alchemy, steps governed by astrology and 
well-known astrological predictions), ** of Ptolemy and his treatises 
and practical devices"]. The Greek words in brackets were treated by 
Usener as suspect. But what precisely is the value of this text? And 
where did the legend arise concerning Stephen, to whom tradition 


also attributed a treatise tHe tepdc TEXYNG THs 0d xpvoot NOLHTEwS 
[On Alchemy]? There is little information on this in the small 


book by R. VANCOURT, Zes derniere commentateure alexandrins 
d’Ariatote, l’école d’OLymptodore, Etienne d’Alexandrie, Lille, 1941: 
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manuscripts call him og rScogog or uéyaç prdrSoogos and of xouLevinds 
or xaðokLxðç Sröáoxahoç, and once olxouevixds prrdcogoo. He is 
probably the t&gavoc & Maðrpatıxðç, of whom the Vita Bastlit (Bonn, 
p. 338, lines 10-12) says that he had cast Heraklios' horoscope and 
foretold that he would perish by water. It seems that he taught not 
only the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, but also arithmetic, geo- 
metry, astronomy and music. He also wrote commentaries on Hippocrates 
and Galen. Surely this, together with the subjects taught by Choiro- 
boskos, formed almost the complete curriculum in those days? But how 
far did it correspond with the reality? an 


the author posed -~ and left open - the question of whether there was 
one Stephen or several, and whether Stephen of Alexandria is the same 
as Stephen of Athens; he thought that the commentary on the De anima 
attributed to John PHILOPONOS was in fact written by Stephen of 
Alexandria. K. VOGEL, Der Anteil... (op. coit., above, chap. III, note 
17) pe 118, said that Stephen was called to Byzantium about 612 by the 
patriarch Sergios to teach there [but not in a patriarchal Academy!]. 
Cf. also the section devoted to Stephen by L.G. WESTERINK (Anonymous 
Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy, Amsterdam, 1962, pp. XXIV-XXV): it 
is an interesting fact, Westerink noted, that there are grounds for 
thinking that Platonic philosophy was still taught publicly in the 
seventh century. He considered that the philosopher Stephen, 
described as "of Alexandria", was probably the same as the teacher 
of medicine who is described in the manuscripts of his commentaries 
on Hippocrates and Galen as “of Athens", but also as philosopher, and 
one who taught in Alexandria (loc. cit., note 94). Finally, see a 
short but substantial note by R. BROWNING (The Classical Review, N.S. 


15, 1965, pp. 262-263): he showed that the commentary on PTOLEMY's 
npdyerpo. xavdvec, contained in Parte. gr. 2162, folios 211-232”, 


and attributed to John TZETZES, is in fact the commentary by STEPHEN 
OF ALEXANDRIA, part of which had been published by USENER, and he drew 
attention to a chronological notice in it corresponding to the year 
619-620, where an emperor (therefore Heraklios) was supposed to be 
speaking. He added that, as long as the more extended commentary by 
THEON OF ALEXANDRIA on the npdyerpo. xavőveç remains unpublished, the 
problem of the originality of Stephen in this matter cannot be solved. 
Clearly from all this, it would be very useful to make a fresh study 
of Stephen of Alexandria and his work. [I have not yet been able to 
acquaint myself with the study by A. LUMPE, Stephanos von Alexandrien 
und Kaiser Herakleios, Classica et Mediaevalia, Dissertationes 9 
(Mélanges Fr. Blatt), 1973, pp. 150-159. Cf. Bys. Zettechr., 68, 
1975, p. 147. Wanda Wolska-Conus is working on this subject and 
expects to provide the results of her research soon.] 

[29 bis. For the continuing production of summaries on logic 
through the seventh century, cf. M. ROUECHE, Byzantine philosophical 
texts of the seventh century, Jahrb. Oeeterr, Bysantinistik, 23, 
1974, pp. 61-76; short compositions (two of them wrongly attributed 
to Maximos the Confessor), perhaps for use in schools, based 
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I come now to a text which seems to me to be of 
The autobiography great interest: the "autobiography" of the 
of Aanias of Armenian Ananias of Shirak. For a long time it 
Shirak has been known only in a version with lacunae and 

an English translation full of obscurities and 
difficulties. 20 But a more complete version has been published in 
Armenian and more recently it was translated into French by H. 
Berbérian.>! As I have said elsewhere, 24 it does not seem to me that 
the text can be considered as definitively established; some 
difficulties remain. However, we must now make use of this so-called 
long version and, for those who do not read Armenian, the French 
translation by H. Berbérian. 

Ananias (this is actually the name of the village where our hero 
was born) of Shirak (the Armenian district in which the village was 
situated) was the father of the exact sciences in Armenia, as his 
latest translator called him, the initiator there of mathematical, 
cosmographical and chronological studies. He was born at the end of 
the sixth or right at the beginning of the seventh century, and died 
at an unknown date after 667. He is the only ancient Armenian author 
who has left us his autobiography. As a matter of fact this term is 
hardly appropriate: essentially the work is a note written by Ananias 


(directly?) on Aristotle's Categories and Porphyry's Fisagoge - a 
modest link through to the Dialectica of John of Damascus. ] 

30. English translation (itself made from a Russian transla- 
tion): F.C. CONYBEARE, Ananias of Shirak (A.D. 600-650 c.), Byz. Zeit- 
schrift, 6, 1897, pp. 572-574. Editions of the Armenian text: 
K(herovbe) P(ATKANIAN), Ce qui subsiste des oeuvres d’Ananias de 
Shirak (in Armenian), SPB, 1877; L. ALISHAN, Hatapatum, Venice, 1901, 
pp. 232-233. It is important to warn the reader in advance that 
Conybeare's translation, which is always quoted, has given rise to 
serious errors. For example, it has Ananias spend time studying in 
Constantinople, although he never went there. 

31, Armenian text : J. DASHIAN, Katalog der armentachen Hand- 
schriften in der Mechitariaten-Bibliothek sau Wien, Vienna, 1885, pp. 
174-176; A. ABRAHAMIAN, Lee oeuvres littéraires d’Ananias de Shirak 
(in Armenian), Erevan, 1944, pp. 206-209. French translation (with 
introduction): H. BERBERIAN, Autobiographie d'Anania Sirakac'1, Revue 
des Etudes arméniennes, N.S. I, 1964, pp. 189-194. 

32. P. LEMERLE, Note sur les données historiques de 1'Autobio- 
graphie d'Anania de Shirak, Revue des Etudes arméniennee, N.S. I, 
1964, pp. 195-202. Cf. p. 195 “It would be desirable to have a 
critical edition based on a collation of all the known manuscripts 
(ce.s) It does not appear to me certain that the so-called complete 
version, although generally better, should everywhere be preferred to 
the version called incomplete. E.g., the latter tells us that the 
teacher in Constantinople, under whom Tychikos studied, came from 
Athens, 'the city of philosophers', and it is surprising not to find 
this interesting detail in the complete version.” 
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on the circumstances under which he acquired his scientific education. 
But that is exactly what interests us. 

Ananias, then, having studied in his own country “the entire 
literature of our Armenian nation as well as the Holy Scriptures", 
desired to acquire “philosophy” and to learn “the science of numbers”, 
which he considered the mother of all knowledge. Now “there was nobody 
in Armenia who knew philosophy and there were not even any scientific 
books". So he went “into the land of the Greeks” and on the advice 
given him at Theodosiopolis by a certain Eliazar, he made his way, in 
the Byzantine province of Fourth ‘Armenia (the actual place is not 
given any more precisely), to a mathematician named Christosatur, 24 
whose student he became. At the end of six months he saw that his 
teacher's knowledge was inadequate. He was just, preparing to go to 
Constantinople when he met some compatriots who’ dissuaded him from 
making such a long voyage, and advised him to make his way instead to 
Trebizond where there was a “Byzantine scholar” who was very learned 
and famous, called Tychikos, who, moreover, knew Armenian, for in his 
youth he had lived in Armenia. Students were hurrying from 
Constantinople to attend his school and quite recently a group of 
young people from the capital, escorted by a deacon from the 
patriarchate called Philagrios, had made the voyage to Trebizond by 
sea for that purpose: Ananias' compatriots had taken the same boat as 
far as Sinope, from which point they had gone on by land. Ananias 
followed this advice, went to Trebizond, found Tychikos "in the shrine 
of St Eugenios” - so it was there that he was holding his classes?4 - 
and for eight years remained his student. Tychikos liked Ananias to 
the point of arousing the jealousy of his fellow-students “from the 
royal court". Behind these last words, which, it must be added, do not 
appear in the “long” version, >> I think we must recognise the atoa 


33. Christodotue in Conybeare's text. It is uncertain whether 
Christosatur was an Armenian, Christodotos then being the Hellenised 
form of his name, or whether (more probably) he was a Greek, whose 
name Ananias has given in Armenian. 

34. We know that Eugenios was the patron saint of Trebizond: 
his sanctuary must have been quite a large building. Note in this 
passage the mention of teaching in the sciences being given by a lay 
scholar in the shadow of a church. 

35. The translation published by H. Berbérian is naturally based 
on the so-called long or complete version, but it introduces in two 
places readings from the so-called short or incomplete version which 
are, if I am not mistaken, additions to the "complete" text. In one 
case there are the words “of the royal court" describing the Constan- 
tinopolitan fellow-students of Ananias, and in the other, as I have 
already said, the information that Tychikos' teacher in Constantinople 
was "a scholar from Athens, the town of the philosophers”. This 
confirms that it would be necessary to make a critical study of the 
manuscript tradition of this text. And that prompts me to think that 
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basileios or bastlike, i.e. the “University” of Constantinople, from 
which, it follows, the young people came who were led by Philagrios. 
At Tychikos' school Ananias learned mathematics thoroughly, and the 
basic elements of the other sciences. He read an enormous amount, 
because his teacher's library was very extensive: "well-known books 
and secret books, profane books, scientific books and historical 
books, books on medicine and those concerned with chronology”. It 
seems that Tychikos sometimes improvised a translation of these Greek 
works into Armenian for him with such ease, says his student, that it 
was as if he had Armenian characters and not Greek letters in front of 
him. It is at this point in his narrative that Ananias volunteers the 
account of how his teacher had learned Armenian and had acquired such 
a great general knowledge, thus introducing into his own biography the 
biography - which for us is even more interesting - of the Greek 
scholar and teacher Tychikos. 

Tychikos came from Trebizond, where he must have been born about 
560.38 He had a long military career in Armenia, especially in the 
armies of the Byzantine general John Mystakon in the reign of the 
emperor Tiberios and especially under Maurice. Finally he was serious- 
ly wounded in a battle in which the Persian and Greek forces clashed 
not far from Antioch, and in the fighting he lost all his possessions. 
This must have been in 606 or 607, in the reign of Phokas. He recover- 
ed in Antioch after vowing that, if he regained his health, he would 
no longer seek material possessions but only knowledge and wisdom. 
Then he began a long and complicated sea voyage which, after a brief 
stay in Jerusalem, took him to Alexandria where he studied for three 
years, then to Rome where he stayed one year, and finally to Constan- 
tinople, where he must have arrived in the early years of Heraklios' 
reign. The length of his stay in the capital is not stated precisely, 
but it was for several years, because he attended the school "of a 
famous man, ‘a scholar from Athens, the town of philosophers', who 


the version called (perhaps wrongly) “incomplete” might rest on a text 
revised by someone who was very familiar with what went on in Byzan- 
tium: well enough, at any rate, to know that Athens had been - even if 
it was no longer so ~ the city par excellence for philosophy, and that 
in Constantinople the stoa basilike used to, or still did provide, 
accommodation for higher education. But it is for the Armenian 
specialists to pronounce on this hypothesis. 

36. Should we recognise in these words knowledge “from without" 
and knowledge "from within"? 

37. It was indeed as a man skilled in computations that Ananias 
seems to have been most renowned in Armenia: the katholtkos Anastasios 
had given him the task, it is said, of establishing a cycle on which a 
fixed calendar could be based, 

38. For the interpretation of the historical data contained in 
the text of Ananias, I refer to my study cited above, Revue dee Etudes 
arméniennes, N.S. I, 1964, pp. 195-202. It contains my justification 
of the chronology proposed here. 
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taught the philosophers of the town", and he followed his courses of 
lectures until he had acquired “perfect knowledge”. Then he decided 
to return home to Trebizond, not allowing himself to be swayed by the 
patriarch — at that time the famous Sergios - who wanted him to remain 
in Constantinople. Some years later, this “scholar from Athens", 
whose student he had been, died and not one of his students was found 
worthy to succeed him. Then Tychikos was the object of new entreaties 
and even received orders from the emperor ~ that would have been 
Heraklios - to come to Constantinople. He still escaped, on the 
pretext of a vow he had made never to leave Trebizond. And from that 
time “they came to him from Constantinople to be instructed”: which 
explains the group of young students escorted by the deacon 
Philagrios. So it was to Trebizond, too, that Ananias went to attend 
his school. It must have been in the twenties of the seventh century, 
and Tychikos was about sixty. Ananias stayed with him for eight years 
and then went back to Armenia where he became a teacher in his turn. 
But there he met with nothing but disappointments if we are to believe 
him, because the Armenians "are not fond of study and learning”. 

This text makes it clear enough that great teachers became few 
in number, and that the preservation and transmission of knowledge 
were by no means assured. Even in this short passage, however, the 
text introduces us to three generations of teachers ~ the “doctor 
from Athens” in Constantinople, the great Tychikos in Trebizond (and 
at the same time the mediocre Christodotos somewhere in the province 
of Fourth Armenia), and Ananias in Armenia. These cover the whole 
period from the end of the sixth century to the middle of the seventh. 
It shows Constantinople at the centre of learning, but still refers to 
Alexandria and even Athens. The State's concern for the quality of 
higher education, in the reign of Heraklios and the patriarchate of 
Sergios, extended to the point where, having failed to attract 
Tychikos to Constantinople, students were sent to attend his classes 
in Trebizond, perhaps at the State's expense. That they were 
accompanied on one occasion by a deacon of Sancta Sophia naturally 
does not mean ~ this must be said, since the opposite has been claimed 
~ that the Church or the patriarchate was then playing an official 
role in the entirely secular teaching with which our text is dealing 
from beginning to end. 

However, the praise which Theophylaktos Simokatta 


"Oitkoumenikos bestowed on the patriarch Sergios, which we looked 
didaskatos" at above, has raised the question of the role of 
[ "ecumenical the patriarch and the Church in higher education, 
teacher") and led to hypotheses which seem to me to be with- 


out foundation. It is mostly a problem of titles 
and places: why for instance is Stephen of Alexandria called 
olxourevexde ÖLöáoxaoç, and where did he give his courses? Accord- 
ing to some, he taught at the Patriarchal Academy, which Sergios 
founded to replace the University closed by Phokas. 39 Accord- 


39. According to A.M. SCHNEIDER, Bysans (Istanbuler Forschungen, 
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ing to others, he taught at the same time at both the Imperial 
University or Basilica for philosophy and at the Patriarchal School 
referred to in the expression olxoutevixdv Sidaoxaretov [ecumenical 
school"] .40 In fact, as has already been observed, there is no reason 
to think that higher education did not continue to be given in 
the secular framework of the Imperial University. Heisenberg’! and 
Fuchs 2 were wrong in establishing for this period a connection 
between the title “ecumenical teacher" and the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy at the top of which was the ecumenical patriarch. 


Should we not recall that the most eminent teachers in the Law 
School at Beirut in the fifth century were called of ofxowévne 
5u.8Goxnahou? P. Collinet has suggested explaining this title by 


8), Berlin, 1936, p. 25, where it is surprising to find the following 
simplistic and completely false picture: the University was closed by 
Phokas; it was re-opened in its old location under Heraklios 
(Schneider said, by mistake, “under Maurice”), as the Patriarchal 
Acadeny; it remained there until 726, the legendary date of its 
destruction by the iconoclast Leo III. 

40. F. SCHEMMEL, Die Hochschule von Konstantinopel von V. bis 
IX. Jahrhundert, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

41, It is strange that A. HEISENBERG maintained (Bys.Zettschr., 
21, 1912, pp. 630-631: a review of the work by Schemmel mentioned 
above) that the title of ecumenical teacher could only be explained 
in connection with the ecumenical patriarchate, and that under 
Heraklios the patriarch had taken over control of the University. The 
passage he referred to in the autobiography of Ananias of Shirak says 
no such thing. BREHIER has already pointed out this mistake: 
Byzantion, 3, 1926, p. 77 note 2. 

42. F. FUCHS (Die höheren Schulen von Konstantinopel, op. eit., 
pp. 14-15) made Stephen of Alexandria the president of an ofxomevixdv 
(= patriarchal) 5c6aoxaretov, and also attached George Choiroboskos to 
it, because one manuscript describes him as a chartophylax (but this 
title has no connection with teaching and moreover we have seen that 
it is far from certain that Choiroboskos bore the title). He also 
attached to the Patriarchal School in the reign of Theophilos a 
certain Ignatios, whom THEOPHANES CONTINUATUS (Bonn, p. 143, lines 
11-12) mentions, as we will see later, in terms which lend no support 
at all to Fuchs' opinion. Fuchs (whose work would be useful if it 
were not dangerous through having acquired a reputation for containing 
all that can be known about higher education in Byzantium) also made 
(p. 16) erroneous use of the autobiography of Ananias of Shirak. 

43. P. COLLINET, Etudes historiques sur le droit de Justinien, 
Il, Histoire de 1’Ecole de Droit de Beyrouth, Paris, 1925, pp. 125 
ff., especially pp. 167-176. As is known, the School functioned from 
about A.D. 200 until the earthquake which, accompanied by a tidal wave 


and followed by a fire, destroyed the town on 16 July 551. Another 
fire broke out in 560 and sealed the fate of this nddic pauat xotepa 


(Gregory Thaumatourgos) which they had tried to reconstruct. 
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drawing an analogy with the epithet “ecumenical”, as applied in the 
fifth to sixth centuries to high dignitaries of the Church. He 
referred especially to the meaning inherent in the title “ecumenical 
patriarch” at the time when John the Faster who, though not the first 
to bear it, paraded it and provoked a vigorous reaction from Gregory 
the Great. It was not because the pope considered the Roman primacy 
compromised by it, and this is very significant, but because the word, 
even if it did not imply authority over the whole Church, could never- 
theless cause the pope to fear that the patriarch of Constantinople 
would make improper use of it to claim authority over the other East- 
ern patriarchs. 44 Collinet tried to show that Theodoretos of Cyrrhus 
or St Basil also understood “ecumenical” in the sense of the Eastern 
Church or Eastern Empire, not the universal Church or the universal 
Empire: > the same way the §.8aoxahor Ho ofxouevng of Beirut would 
be the teachers of the East, or of the Eastern Empire, so named “be- 
cause of their close official ties with the central power in Constan- 
tinople”. Thus "from the meaning of scholars of the East we pass on to 
the meaning of imperial scholars, scholars of the State or the Govern- 
ment”. H. Grégoire understood in the same sense a curious passage 


44, Up to this point P. Collinet followed the conclusions of S. 
VAILHE published in two articles: Le titre de patriarche oecuménique 
avant saint Grégoire le Grand, and Saint Grégoire le Grand et le titre 
de patriarche oecuménique, Echos d’Orient, II, 1908, pp. 65-69 and 
161-171. Before this the principal study had been that of H. GELZER, 
Der Streit über den Titel des ökumenischen Patriarchen, Jahrb. für 
Protestant. Theol., 13, 1887, pp. 549-584. 

45. P. COLLINET, op. cit., pp. 170 ff. Following the same 
lines, E. CASPAR, Geschichte des Papsttume unter bysantiniache 
Herrechaft, IL, 1933, pp. 452 ff., recalled that a title such as 
“ecumenical patriarch" had not seemed extraordinary in the fifth to 
sixth centuries; Pope Gregory, if he thought it was an innovation, 
was wrong. 

46. P. COLLINET, op. cit., p. 173. Collinet of course recognised 
that, besides this official yet strictly limited meaning which he 
thought could be deduced from the examples he cited, the word could 
refer to the world, e.g. when John Chrysostom says of Peter that he 
was ‘tHic olxouéEvng StSGoxakog. Hence the frequent metaphorical uses 
later: thus in the Life of Michael Synkellos (ed. Th. SCHMITT, Izv. 
Russk. Archeot. Inst. v Konstant., 11, 1906, p. 256), Michael 
addresses the patriarch Methodios thus: puaxapiðtate xa olxourevené 
StSdoxake. A. TUILIER (Le sens de l'adjectif ofxousevixdco, Studia 
Patristica 7 = Texte und Untera. aur Gesch. der altchristl. Literatur, 
92, 1966, pp. 413-424) collected and defined the ancient use of the 
word (the civilised world, i.e. the Roman Empire), and then, without 
lingering over its “university” use, he dealt with its application to 
the patriarch of Constantinople, the patriarch of Alexandria and the 
pope, and summed up as follows: “Imperial orthodoxy common to the East 
and to the West in the universalist perspective of the Roman Empire”. 
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in the Life of Hypatios, where it is said that the metropolitan of 
Gangres refused the post of patriarch of Constantinople rather than 
abandon his Church, but nonetheless he was legitimately called néonc¢ 
Ho olxourEvnc natprafynco [“patriarch of the whole empire"): Gregoire 
added that likewise “an ecumenical teacher is simply a teacher in 
in higher education; olxowevexdc is translated very well into 
French by “supérieur” ["higher"] .47 One might equally well say 
“university” ,“ without having to exclude - far from it - a purely 
rhetorical use of that word. j 

Be that as it may, there remains a problem in studying the 
concept of otkoumene which can only be solved completely by classify- 
ing all the uses of the term otkownenikos, geographical and histori- 
cal, lay and ecclesiastical, official and figurative, concrete and 
symbolic, or simply high-sounding. However, and this is all I wanted 
to say, there is no reason to think that the expression of xnomevinds 
6u6doxartoc, if it designated teachers in the Law School at Beirut 
while that existed, had any other meaning, in the period we are 
looking at, than teachers of higher education in the only university 
still functioning, the Imperial University of Constantinople; and 
then doubtless it was used pr laarily as an honorific., It had nothing 
to do with the patriarchate., 9 


47. H. GREGOIRE, Patriarche oecuménique = "évêque supérieur”, 
Byzantion, 8, 1933, pp. 570-571. Other works on the title of 
ecumenical patriarch: V. GRUMEL, Le titre de patriarche oecuménique 
sur les sceaux byzantins, Rev. des Et. grecques, 58, 1945, pp. 212-218 
(earliest example: Michael Kerularios); V. LAURENT, Le titre de 
patriarche oecuménique et Michel Cérulaire, Miscell. G. Mercati, 3, 
1946, pp. 373-396; Le titre de patriarche oecuménique et la signature 
patriarcale, Rev. dea Et. byg., 6, 1948, pp. 5-26 (it appeared as 
early as the fifth to sixth century in addresses; with Photios in the 
protocol; with Michael Kerularios on seals; with Manuel I Sarantenos 
in signatures). 

48. USENER, in the dissertation cited above on Stephen of 
Alexandria (p. 4), translated it publicus professor, while wondering 
nevertheless whether it might not also refer to a sort of head of the 
State University. KRUMBACHER, Geschichte, 2nd ed., p. 621, likewise 
translated it öffentlicher Professor. 

49. I stress this point. Some years ago, when I was examining 
these problems with the members of my seminar at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, it was clear to me that there was nothing in the sources 
which, contrary to a very widespread opinion, would allow one to think 
of the existence of a School, or University, or Patriarchal Academy, 
in the proto- and meso-Byzantine period. I briefly indicated it then 
(Ecole des Hautes Etudes, IV? Section, Annuaire 1961-1962, p. 48), and 
more explicitly at a lecture given in Belgrade and published (Byzance 
et la tradition des lettres helléniques, Srpska Akad. Nauka, Predavana 
II, Odel. Drustv. Nauka 2, Belgrade, 1962, cf. p. 7). I am happy to 
state that H.-G. BECK has more recently reached the same conclusions: 
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We must also mention among the few “oikoumenikoi didaskaloi" 
known apart from those at Beirut, together with Choiroboskos and 
Stephen of Alexandria, a man called Ignatios. His identification has 
long caused difficulty but it is important for our purposes to know 
the period in which he lived. He is mentioned, with his title, in 
Book III of the Theophanes Continuatus, in connection with some 
building projects of Theophilos.°° After speaking of the trtklinot 
fitted up by the emperor in the western part of the Sigma, and of some 
verses composed by the asekpetis Stephen ó Kanetwrfme, and inscribed 
on the wall of one of them, l the author says that in the pertdromoe 
of the Sigma verses could also be read, the work tot olxovevixnod 
Si6acxGdov, 'lyvGtiog obtoc éxaretro ["of the ecumenical teacher, 
this man was called Ignatios"]. Who was this Ignatios? There is no 
good argument in favour of identifying him with the biographer of the 
patriarchs Tarasios and Nikephoros.>2 The question has recently been 
examined again by Mme W. Wolska-Conus>> who distinguished three 
men called Ignatios: the deacon and a grammarian who wrote the Lives 
of Tarasios and Nikephoros; an iconoclast and didaskaloe; a paytowp 
thy ypappatixdy ("master of the grammarians"] known from Anthol. Pal. 
I, 109. It is the second one who interests us. At the end of her 
analysis, Mme Wolska~Conus reached the following conclusions: with 
John, Sergios and Stephen (our Stephen Kapetolites, very probably), 
Ignatios belonged to a group of writers of poems hostile to images, 
who were refuted by Theodore the Studite.°> >48 He was also the author 


Bildung und Theologie im friihmittelalterlichen Byzanz, Polychronion, 
Feetachrift Frans Dölger, Heidelberg, 1966, pp. 69-81. Moreover he 
laid great stress on the fact that there existed in Byzantium no 
organised teaching of theology. [The work, which otherwise is useful, 
by L.D. Reynolds and N.G. Wilson, Sertbes and Scholare, A guide to the 
transmission of Greek and Latin literature, Oxford, 1968, is no 
exception to the rule, and places in the sixth century “a new clerical 
academy under the direction of the patriarchate" (p. 46).] 

50. THEOPH. CONT., III, 43 : Bonn, p. 143. 

51. The surname Kapetolites borne by this Stephen is probably 
not unconnected with the "University" on the Capitol. His title 
asekretie prevents him being identified with Stephen of Alexandria. 
It must refer to the iconoclastic poet, Stephen, who will be consi- 
dered later. 

52. An identification suggested, for example by FUCHS (op. cit., 
p. 17), and considered probable by F. DVORNIK (Lee légendes de 
Constantin et de Méthode vues de Bysance, p. 29, note 1) and others. 

53. W. WOLSKA-CONUS, De quibusdam Ignatiis, Travaux et Mémoires, 
4, 1970, pp. 329-360. Cf. also R. BROWNING, Ignace le diacre et la 
tragédie classique à Byzance, Rev. dee Et. grecquee, 81, 1968, pp. 
401-410, whose conclusions, in so far as they concern the identifi- 
cation of the one or more Ignatioi, seem to me to be refuted by the 
study by W. Wolska-Conus. 

(53 bis. Cf. P. SPECK, Die ikonoklastischen Jamben an der Chalce, 
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of the lines which Theophilos was to bring to light and have engraved 
(along with those by Stephen) in the Sigma, for which reason our 
Ignatios is described as an ecumenical didaskalos in the Theophanes 
Continuatus. Finally, he lived at the time and at the court of Leo III 
(717-741) and Constantine V (741-775). Now let us accept this dating, 
and add the name of Ignatios, a teacher and certainly a layman, to 
those of Choiroboskos and Stephen of Alexandria, who were among his 
predecessors. 

On this as on other points historians have for a 
Iconodule legends: long time been led astray by a tradition whose 


the alleged legendary character was recognised only recently. 
destruction of Leo III was the first iconoclast emperor, and 
"the University" like his iconoclast successors, was unfairly 
by Leo III and badly treated by the entire body of orthodox 


Byzantine historiography. Tradition attributed to 
him the destruction of the institution for higher education in 
Constantinople, called 5.Saoxaretov or ofxoureviwdy StSaoxaretov, and 
the massacre of its teachers, headed by an olxowevirxds &Sadoxaroc. 
Moreover, since certain late sources say these teachers were monks, it 
was easy to give these expressions a religious content: some scholars 
have maintained that the patriarch then headed the Imperial Univer- 
sity; others have gone still further and said that it was a 
Patriarchal Academy. The fact that the then patriarch, Germanos, 
opposed the iconoclastic policy of Leo III, and had to resign, 
appeared to confirm this story. 

It has been demonstrated that this was nothing but an iconodule 
legend. But even a legend can be instructive, and that is why, without 
going back to an examination of the sources, it is useful to consider 
from our own point of view the oldest and most important of then. 


I. - George the Monk, a person of whom we know very little, composed 
his Chronicle under Michael III (842-867) and finished it only after 
that emperor's death. He wrote in the part devoted to Leo III (717- 
741):99 pao. e tives, xaè totto niotétatot Evdpec, Stu npdc tÅ 
Paor xarourtvg xtvotépvg tÅ obog manotov tiv Xahxonpatefov 


TEXAN VE Kas 27, 1974, pp. 376-380.] 

54. While this work was in the press, there appeared the 
work mentioned above by J. DARROUZES (note 26), which contains the 
most recent remarks on the title of olxowmevixds Löáoxahoç (pp. 67- 
72). He treated it in the framework of the offices of the Great 
Church, but pertinently pointed out the confusion it has occasioned. 
Let me draw attention to this phrase: “the first historical mention of 
an ecumenical didaskalos (...) who had indisputable ties with the 
Great Church occurs in Niketas Stethatos"; that is, in the middle of 
the eleventh century. [The last chapter of P. SPECK, Die kaiserliche 
Universität von Konatantinopel (Munich, 1974), pp. 74-90, is devoted 
to “der olxourevexds Su5&oxahkog und die kaiserliche Universitat”.] 

55. Ed. de BOOR, Leipzig (Teubner), 1904, II, p. 742. 
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narétiov fv ocepvdv, év & Ónñpxe xata tonov dpxatov olxoupe ve xd 
BrSG0xnarog Exwv ped’ éavtoð Etépoug paðntàç abtod nat ovddANTOpac 
npobyovtag EvSpag tðv EprOpov uf', ndoav énvothuvny petepxopévovç, xat 
ta exxrnoractexd xpatbvovtag S6ypata, PaorhLxàç Stattag xa? BTBdOUSs 
doattag Exovtac, dv otf paorhečç vev Bovy À yvaunv obx segonYove 
But the emperor Leo III, that ferocious beast, wanted to win them over 
to his form of godlessness. As they refused, he ordered them to be 
assembled ty m abu} tóne tod SiSacncretou ["at the very site of the 
school"} and men, buildings and books to be burnt, which was done. 
Since that time, learning (y vidoug) was obliterated from the Empire 
until the blessed days when it was restored by Michael (III) and 
Theodora. 

Thus we have here a tradition which the author says he had 
collected from trustworthy people. It referred to a §tSacxaretov 
["school"] situated in the region of the cistern of the Basilica and 
the Chalkoprateia ~ this indeed was the site, as we know, of one at 
least of the buildings of the University and the Library. Here since 
remote times, and according to an uninterrupted tradition (xat&é tónov 
dpxatdv) an olxovupevexde SLöáoxahoç ["“ecumenical teacher"] used to 
teach, assisted by twelve disciples who were at the same time his 
associates; they were familiar with all knowledge and stoutly main- 
tained the dogmas; they were paid a pension and had a library at their 
disposal; the emperors took no decision without them. 

It is obvious that this text preserves the memory, associated 
with a precise location, of an educational establishment where the 
teachers were State officials, and of a library. Furthermore the 
author ~ or rather his source - did not necessarily or even probably 
have the slightest idea that men of the Church were involved, even 
though he attributed to them, in contrast to the iconoclast Leo, the 
vague role of upholding the dogmas. The symbolic number of 1 + 12 
teachers, Christ and his apostles, is added to this tradition, as well 
as the idea that they were counsellors listened to by the authorities. 
Lastly, at the time the author was writing there was no longer any 
building set aside for this purpose in the vicinity of the cistern of 
the Basilica and the Chalkoprateia, nor was there any learned teach- 
ing body in Constantinople with that composition. Had they still 
existed, he would not have begun his account as he did. The 
expressions olxovpevexdy SrSaconaretov,  olxovpevixds Si Sdoxaroc 
["ecumenical school", “ecumenical teacher"] should be seen as nothing 
more than reminiscences without any connection with the realities of 
the writer's own time. In short, we have an ancient tradition with a 
thin coating of truth, overlaid with the muddy accretions of centuries 
and distorted to suit the needs of the iconodule cause. 

This is already enough to discredit this text. But there is 
something more surprising: the story is entirely absent from one of 
the oldest manuscripts of George the Monk, the Parts. Coislin. 305,56 


56. Codex P of de BOOR, who dated it to the tenth or the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century (R. DEVREESSE, in his catalogue of the 
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which gives at that point an entirely different text of no interest.>/ 
If it is correct that this manuscript represents a first draft or, to 
put it another way, an early version of the Chronicle, it is under- 
standable that the author later deleted an insignificant passage in 
order to insert some information received belatedly from “certain 
highly trustworthy” people. It was oral information, it seems, about 
a century and a half later than the event it allegedly reports. It 
must be admitted that mistrust is called for when it is also recog- 
nised that George the Monk's haste and credulity vie with his ignor- 
ance and, as de Boor said, with his stupiditas, None the less, we have 
the evidence of a legendary tradition which perhaps arose, or at least 
took shape, about the time of the final restoration of images, and 
which was to have a long life thereafter. 


II. - Another piece of evidence is the Life of the patriarch Germanos 
(715-730), by an unknown author.98 In it there is talk - in terms very 


Coislin collection, dated it to the eleventh century) and dealt with 
it in the Introduction to his edition, pp. LX ff. He described it as 
the codex omnium vetustissimus, written before the archetype of the 
other manuscripts, and perhaps based directly on a manuscript of 
George the Monk himself (cf. p. LXIX), but which would not have been 
the definitive manuscript. It was, then, at a later stage of drafting 
his chronicle that George must have introduced this passage, if indeed 
it was he who introduced it, as de Boor also thought. On the other 
hand it is P which, in de Boor's opinion (cf. p. LXXIII), stays 
closest to the sources utilised by George the Monk. See a discussion 
of the value of P by K. PRAECHTER, in his review of the first volume 
of de Boor's edition, Bysant. Zettechrift, 15, 1906, pp. 307-330, as 
well as the discussion by Ch. ASTRUC, in Travaux et Mémoires, 4, 
1970, pp. 75-76 and p. 97. 

57. The following is the unpublished text (Paris. Cotalin, 305, 
folios 327-328), which Ch. Astruc obligingly transcribed from the 
manuscript. After dnoxahéouc (ed. de BOOR, II, p. 741, line 91), we 
read: &¢ évtedeev bavtdv ô AnpBENo nal paviHsno obn dyabdv npobelrwe 
dnogpfivag &vEpa xatà tiv dpyatav napowfay tov adtdv npoenarvéoag xat 
tov abtdv EniyzEag č Expag dosBetag te waè dnovotacg. 'Ep’ ofc dv tis 
EvEtxmg ebuBonOEotepov tdv dvtlOcov enuxeptopficerey Osokoyuniic oxov 
buBpdvinte xat nodkbtpone xat nréqua tod novnpod xat tod cogrotod tic 
xaxtaç, Sotig notè eln d tadta Spv xa? AEywv, A t6 ye ddnOEotepov 
elnetv, dvontitate, obtd¢ cor x88 Áv eboePfic, nat næç doeBiic ofpepov, 
unv npoodetc uÈ doerdv ufte PTwate ute npoot&yuatt, AAA’ ent civ 
abtiiv lotãpevoç; xat *lodSao ofepov A Kaiagac, ó yxO% 'HACac À 
"lwdvyng A tus aho thy petà Xprotod tetaypEwov nal tmy arv yvy 
NEPLxXeLLevov xact TÒ abtd dunexőpevov gardv A pwedav torBdviov, ð 
cepvetng Blov mpopaAretar; ‘Ev tobtoig obv LEovaraotixiis, etc. 

58, A. PAPADOPOULOS-KERAMEUS, ASfAov avyypapews tot dySdo0u 
(ate) atõvoç bnőuvrua elo Teppavòv A' Kovotavtivoundhews, in 'Avéexdota 
TEXANVENds Constantinople, 1884, pp. 1-17. I have been unable to 
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similar to those used by George the Monk - of a palace close to the 
cistern of the Basilica, linked, xatd_ tinov dpyatov ("following 
ancient custom"], with an otkouwnenikoe?’ didaskaloe and with his 
twelve puaðnrtat ["disciples"], all very learned men, without whose 
advice the emperors themselves were forbidden to do anything. When 
one of them was close to death, the others summoned from throughout 
the Empire those who were most experienced in secular and sacred 
learning ,©° examined them and chose the best. The emperor Leo III, 
powerless to persuade these men to condemn images, ordered them all to 
be shut up in their palace and had it set on fire at night: buildings, 
books, furniture and scholars were burnt. This happened in about the 
ninth yeer of Leo's reign, the year in which his son Constantine was 
born. ô 

Except for what is said about recruiting by co-option, which is 
new, ©2 this Life exactly reflects at this point the tradition known to 
George the Monk. 63 But as the Life was at first thought to have been 
written not long after the death of the patriarch Germanos (740) or at 
the latest in the early years of the ninth century, 64 for a long time 
it was considered to be a very valuable source. It is now recognised, 
for very good reasons, that on the contrary it postdates Theophanes, 
the patriarch Nikephoros, the Life of Stephen the Younger and even 
George the Monk® : it is then of no interest for our purposes. 


consult the more recent edition by F. FUCHS, in Bayer. Blatter für 
das Gymnasialschulwesen, 59, 1923, pp. 177-192. 

59. The text printed by Papadopoulos-Kerameus says 0! novo xiic 
here: the correction is essential. 

60. Text of Papadopoulos—Kerameus: thc Gipadev xar thc xao’ dude 
pLàocoptaç; correct to xab’ tydc- 

61. This coincidence of events is a fantasy. The future 
Constantine V was born between September and Christmas in the year 718 
(THEOPHANES, ed. de BOOR, I, pp. 399-400). 

62. Perhaps a memory of the time when the best teachers were 
indeed recruited for Constantinople from the whole Empire. 

63. It is not clear to me whether the author of the Life con- 
siders the members of this college as officials of the Church (or 
monks). I think not, or he would have said so. When he calls them 
lepot ["holy"], this epithet could be applied to any victims of the 
iconoclast persecutions. However, it is said that they perished in 
the fire with all their books and ody nao oxeveo tiuforc ("with all 
their valuable equipment”): these last words leave a doubt in our 
minds. 

64. This was the opinion of Papadopoulos-Kerameus. Fuchs, who 
dated it to about 810, and L. BREHIER, who followed him (Bysantton, 4, 
1927-1928, p. 14), wrongly considered that the Life of Germanos was a 
source here for George the Monk. 

65. G. OSTROGORSKIJ. (Les débuts de la querelle des images, 
Mélanges Diehl, I, Paris, 1930, p. 241, note 2) recalled that the 
Russian scholar I.D. ANDREEV, in his book German i Taraett patriarchi 
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III. - There is no reason to delay either over the Patria of 
Constantinople, from which the following passage has been too often 
quoted°°: +3 & Ttetpasforov tð dutiywvov, elo 8 Foav otoa dxtd fyouv 
mapapoerSetc tno, Srdaoxaretov éxetoe et6yyavev olnoupe vi xv, nat of 
Pagrhebovteg | abtods épovdeGovto xar ov6év Enpattov xapts adtav' E oð 
mat ÈE  abtiy èyévovto natplápxat xa dpyrenfoxonor’ manofov 5È tÇ 
Baoris tv, xa Sipxeoe Erm v6" péxpt tod Sexatod xpővov A€ovtoc 
toð Zupoyévovç [“the Tetradesion Octagon which had eight stoas, or 


rather, vaulted passages. An ecumenical school happened to be there 
and the rulers sought their advice and did nothing without them. From 
that school, and from their number, patriarchs and archbishops were 
appointed; it was near the Basilica and lasted 414 years until the 
tenth year of the reign of Leo the Syrian]. At this date, then, 
this emperor, incapable of winning over these monks to his views, 
xnatExavoevy tod Sddoxnovtag Sexaz% povayoGc [“burnt alive the sixteen 
monks who taught there"]. The memory of an institution of higher 
learning situated in the region of the Basilica is preserved here, 
together with some inadequate topographical references. But the 
confusion between the State institution and a Church establishment is 
achieved: the teachers are monks, a reflection of their leading role 
against iconoclasm, and they number sixteen. Moreover, the date of 
publication of the Patria was, at the earliest, the end of the tenth 
century, as Preger has established. 

Let us finish demolishing this legend: it can be done quickly. 
The first serious study was as recent as 1921 and was the work of Edv. 
Rein®? who collected and compared all the evidence”? concerning the 


Konatantinopolskte, as early as 1907 established the very late charac~ 
ter of the Life of Germanos. But Western historians generally did not 
know of this study. M.J. Gouillard, who is in the course of preparing 
a work on the first phase of iconoclasm in which he will deal with 
this question, has been kind enough to tell me that in his opinion the 
Life of Germanos is a sort of pot-pourri lacking any value. 

66. Th. PREGER, Seriptores originun conetantinopolitanarum, II, 
Pseudo-Codini origines, Leipzig (Teubner), 1907, p. 226, § 31. 

67. On this chronological information, cf. above, chap. III, 


note 58. 
68. On the tetpaStforov dxtdywvov [Tetradesion Octagon], cf. A.M. 


SCHNEIDER, Byzanz (Istambuler Forschungen, 8), Berlin, 1936, p. 26. He 
stressed the fanciful nature of the text of the Patria since, he says, 
the Octagon had been burnt down in the Nika riot in 532 and was not 
rebuilt: it was to the west of the Basilica, near the forum of 
Constantine, and there was in the same district a portico called 
cetpadtjorog Eupotoc. Cf. also R. JANIN (Constantinople byzantine, 2nd 
ed., Paris, 1964, Index s.v. Oxtfywvov, and particularly pp. 113, 
160-161), who accepted, on the contrary, that the Octagon which was 
burnt down in 532 was reconstructed. 

69. Edv. REIN, Kaiser Leon III und die dkumenische Akademie zu 
Konstantinopel, Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia (Annales 
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alleged crime of Leo III. There is little more to be found in Fr. 
Fuchs, and that less critical.’} Finally L., Bréhier examined the same 
sources to arrive at the same conclusions. /2 The case is clear - that 
in 726 Leo III ordered an establishment of higher education to be 
destroyed by fire, along with its teachers and its library, 73 is a 
late legend, arising from the disordered imagination of the general 
populace and of monastic iconodules, carried away by the triumph of 
the images. Two arguments will be sufficient, as we have seen, to 
prove this: the fact that no contemporary source speaks of it, even 
amongst those most hostile to Leo III and the iconoclasts, and the 
fact that these eminent teachers, who would have preferred to perish 
in the flames rather than gratify the enemy of the images, were not 
included in the ranks of the martyrs who opposed the heresy, as were 
so many others who, however, did less. For the rest, it is scarcely 
necessary to recall that the iconoclastic emperors, and especially Leo 
III in the early part of his reign, were not the persecutors that 
orthodox tradition has thought fit to call them. 

So it is a legend which, let us note again, was ignored by two 
chroniclers, Theophanes and Nikephoros, for all that they were men of 
the Church, bitterly opposed to the iconoclasts. However, it is 
possible to wonder whether this legend does not contain a kernel of 
truth and whether there is really only malice and calumny in the idea 
that higher education, which had continued uninterrupted in 
Constantinople until Leo III, then suffered an eclipse, which icono- 
dule sources rightly or wrongly connected with the first iconoclastic 
measures, and especially with the events of the tenth year of Leo 
III's reign. Theophanes was certainly unaware of the legend of the 
fire, but he establishes this link, and at the same date. After 
having put on record the dnacvSevota nat năoa dyuadta (“lack of culture 
and complete ignorance"] of the emperor and his accomplice, the 
renegade Bfiornp, and the war they were about to undertake against "the 
saints and images", he then briefly describes the storm of protest 
which resulted from the removal of an image of Christ from above the 


Academiae Sctentiarum Fennicae), Ser. B, vol. XI, Helsinki, 1919-1921, 
no. ll, 44 pp. 

70. With the exception of the Life of the patriarch Germanos. 

71. Fr. FUCHS, Die héheren Schulen von Konstantinopel, op. cit., 
pp. 9-13. He knew of the Life of Germanos, however, but was mistaken 
over its date. 

72. L. BREHIER, Notes sur l'histoire de l'enseignement supérieur 
a Constantinople : La légende de Léon l'Isaurien incendiaire de 
l'Université, Byzantion, 4, 1927-1928, pp. 13-28. Bréhier profited 
from the work of Fuchs but he appears to have known Rein only through 
Fuchs. His study neglects certain important facts and contains errors 
of detail. 

73. Certain late sources knew the number of volumes: 36,500. 
Cf. Michel GLYKAS, Bonn, p». 522; Constantine MANASSES, Bonn, p. 183, 
lines 4262-4263. 
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Chalke gate. He adds (de Boor, p. 405) that the repression sorely af- 
fected many people belonging to the aristocracy of birth and culture: 
Wadtota 6% Todc ebyevetg xa? Moy Erayhverc, ote xa? ta nardevthpra 
opecOvar xat thy eboeph natSevoryv thy dnd tod év dytorç Kavotavtt vou 
TOO WeyGdov xat HExpL vov xpathoacay, Ào xat petà BAkov nohy xarðv 
xuabarptt>c 6 ocapaxrvOpowv obtoc Atov ytyovev {"especially those 
distinguished by birth and culture, so that even the schoole dis- 
appeared and the pioua education which had flourished from the time of 
Constantine the Great, now numbered among the saints, until the pre- 
sent, and it was overthrown along with many other fine things by Leo 
who had the mind of a Saracen"]. 4 Notice carefully that he did not 
say that Leo took direct measures against the natôevthpLa ["schools"]; 
but according to Theophanes the persecution which the emperor directed 
against a certain conservative and iconodule social class was held 
responsible for the “extinction” of educational institutions and for 
the disappearance of culture. It is curious that the patriarch 
Nikephoros also records a decline in learning but he places it just 
before the accession of Leo, and attributes it to the political 
instability of the time, putting the emphasis on military preoccupa- 
tions and their consequences (de Boor, p. 52): énet ov nuxvat thy 
Paoittwv bnavaotacers byévovto xat 1 thpavvec expater, ta te tHe 
Paouretag xat tio nOd\ews xatmedetto nat Sréminte np&ypata, Et. pv 
xal À tv AOywov hoavigero NATÕEVOLG, xat ta taxtixd ÖLerbero ["so when 
there were frequent rebellions against emperors and tryanny prevailed, 
the interests of the empire and the city were neglected and affairs 
of state were collapsing, and already indeed training in verbal 
expression wae beginning to disappear and military order was 
disintegrating"]. The tradition is therefore not unanimous on the 
causes of this cultural decline. But it is unanimous on the fact 
itself, whatever form it ascribed to it, and almost unanimous on the 
date. And we cannot but ask ourselves: are we dealing with historical 
fact, or a common-place? Was there really a connection, if not a 
relationship of cause and effect, between the appearance of iconoclasm 
and the decline of learning? Or rather, did the iconodule propagan- 
dists want to make people believe in this relationship by putting all 
the benefits, including culture, on the side of the images, and all 


74. It is odd to see how later a compiler such as Kedrenos draws 
on both this passage in Theophanes and the legend of the fire and com- 
bines them. In relation to the events of the tenth year of Leo's reign 
(Bonn, I, pp. 795-796), he mentions the repression which affected the 
partisans of images after the affair of the Christ on the Chalke gate 
and deplores its consequences, ofecO%var tiv nardevutnptav thy eboeph 
St6acxaktav ["the pious teaching of the schools disappeared"]: this 


is taken from Theophanes. Then he goes on to the tale of the fire, 
with the same details and often the same words as we find in the texts 
studied above, George the Monk, the Life of Germanos, etc. Kedrenos 
does not offer anything interesting here, any more than other late 
authors, except for "the history of the legend”. 
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the bad things, including the dnavSevota xa? duaeCa ("lack of culture 
and ignorance”"], on the opposite side? We will come back to this 


problem later. 
In the passage from Theophanes cited above, 


The myth of the we noted the words 1 eboeBiic nalSevorc [sacred 
"Patriarchal education”]. Nikephoros says more simply 1 tv 
Academy"! > AGywv nafSevor¢ ["“training in expression"], and 


indeed there is no doubt that he is talking about 
education in the most ordinary and general sense of the word. In 
Theophanes, too, the context prevents any other interpretation. And 
yet some scholars have wished to give etoeffic a precise meaning: 
“ecclesiastical”, or even “theological”, or else “orthodox”. This 
brings us back to the problem of a Church establishment for higher 
education, a "Patriarchal Academy”, as it has habitually been called. 
We have already shown that it is not possible to argue for the exis- 
tence of an institution of this kind in the period we are considering, 
on the basis of the expressions olxoupevexds Lôáoxaroç ["ecumenical 
teacher"], and later olxousevixdyv Sr6aonaretov [“ecumenical school"), 
which are found in the texts. We must show that the other arguments 
should no longer be upheld, thus enabling us to reject an hypothesis 
which has found acceptance and thrown the debate into confusion. 

This hypothesis has the authority of Fuchs, Bréhier and Dvornik 
in its favour. Fuchs cited/® the reference, which he dated to the 
time of Theophilos (829-842), to an Ignatios, whom he made the head of 
the Patriarchal School for the sole reason that he is described in a 
text as oikoumenikoe didaskalos. We have seen above, in dealing with 
this title, what must be made of this Ignatios and of this text, which 
should be dated and interpreted quite differently. 

L. Bréhier in his study on classical and religious education in 
Byzantium 7 enunciated some general principles which on the whole are 
correct: that an Imperial University which “dominated the intellectual 
history of the Byzantine East” existed from the foundation of Constan- 
tinople until its fall; that the goal of this State education was not 
disinterested research, but the education of State clerks and 
officials; and that theology had no place in its curriculum, While he 
recognised that the beginnings of a hypothetical School or Patriarchal 
Academy, in which theology was taught along with other subjects, are 


75. Cf. above, note 49. This myth is still current in the book 
by H. HUNGER, Reich der neuen Mitte. Der christliche Geist der byzan- 
tinischen Kultur, Graz (1965): cf. p. 350. On the other hand, P. Wirth 
has shown, using the example of Eustathios of Thessalonica, that for 
the twelfth century also the accepted points of view on a Patriarchal 
Academy should be revised: P. WIRTH, Die Jugendbildung des Eustathios 
von Thessalonike: zur Entmythologisierung der “Patriarchalakademie" 
von Konstantinopel, Orient. Christ. Per., 34, 1968, pp. 148-150. 

76. Fr. FUCHS, op. ett., pp. 35-41, "Die Patriarchatsschule". 

77. Revue d’Histotre et de Philosophie religieuses, 1941, pp. 
34-69. 
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obscure, nevertheless he was wrong to follow the example of others and 
argue on the basis of the biography of Ananias of Shirak, which we 
examined above, that the Academy existed as such in the first half of 
the seventh century: the text says nothing of the sort./8 And it is 
clear that, half a century later, there is no support to be derived 
from the canons of the Quinisext Council, called the Council in Trullo 
(691). Canon 64, which forbids laymen to deal publicly with matters 
of faith, confirms what we knew already, namely that the Church had 
always reserved for itself the catechetical instruction of the faith- 
ful, but it says nothing more than this.” 

As for F. Dvornik, all the early part of his study (to which we 
shall return) devoted to Photios' “reorganisation” of the Patriarchal 
Academy is conjectural; he tried to reconstruct the history of 
this “Academy” before Photios ,89 and in my opinion clearly shows that 
we in fact know nothing about such an institution. It is unreasonable, 
in the present state of our knowledge, to want to proceed in the face 
of the unanimous silence of the texts. These include the great collec- 


78. See the analysis given above, pp. 8l ff. BREHIER (op. cit., 
p. 44), following the English translation by Conybeare, thought that 
the young people conducted to Trebizond by Philagrios, the deacon of 
the patriarchate of Constantinople, to study there under Tychikos, 
were “obviously some young Armenians destined to receive the instruc- 
tion of the Patriarchal School and to be ordained as priests": an 
unjustified hypothesis, The passage refers to young people, obviously 
Greeks, whom the State quite simply wanted trained in mathematics. 
Bréhier put forward another hypothesis, viz. that it refers to young 
Greeks whom Byzantium, in the context of Heraklios' Armenian policy, 
wished to make conversant with Armenian affairs, Tychikos having spent 
long years in that country and knowing the language perfectly. But 
the text does not say this nor does it imply anything like it. 

79.  RHALLI-POTLI, Syntagma, II, pp. 453-454, and the commentary 
of BALSAMON, tibid., p. 455; P. JOANNOU, Lee canons des conciles oecu- 
mêniques, I, 1 (Pontificia Commissione per la redazione del Codice di 
Diritto canonico orientale, Fonti, IX), Grottaferrata-Rome, 1962, pp. 
201-202. 

80. F. DVORNIK, Photius et la réorganisation de 1'Acad&émie pat- 
riarcale, in Mélangee P. Peeters, II (Anal. Bolland., 78), 1950, pp. 
108-125: cf. pp. 108-119. Dvornik (mistakenly) cited Canon 64 of the 
Council in Trullo, and the title otkoumenikos didaskaloe borne by 
Stephen of Alexandria and Choiroboskos, and the role of the patriarch 
Sergios, and considered that in the seventh century at any rate Cons- 
tantinople possessed a Patriarchal Academy directed by an ecumenical 
teacher. This he identified as the college of twelve teachers which 
Leo III, if he did not reduce it to ashes, at least made every 
endeavour, but in vain, to win over to his views. He then persecuted 
it, etc. This hypothesis is so weak that F. Dvornik was obliged to 
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tions of laws; for example Heraklios' Novels on the organisation of 
the Church in Constantinople are silent about a School of the Patri- 
archate or its teachers, and even the sources of the iconoclastic 
period, as we will see, say nothing.8! 


suggest that our sources confused the Imperial University and a Patri- 
archal Academy, in a way that I think highly improbable. 
8l. It is clear, moreover, but this is another question, that 


there were always books, and so a library, and archives, 
xaptopvAĝxtLov, at the patriarchate of Constantinople, but it is not 


always easy to distinguish between them in the sources, much less 
write their history. (There is nothing to be gained from the 
insignificant résumé of a paper presented by abbé BEURLIER, Sur 
l'organisation des archives et de la bibliothèque du patriarcat de 
Constantinople, Bull. Société des Antiquaires de France, 1895, pp. 
92-93; information in F. DVORNIK, Zes légendes de Constantin et 
de Méthode vues de Byzance, pp. 50 ff.) This library was possibly 
founded, but certainly reorganised and built up, by the patriarch 
Sergios, if we can believe an epigram by George of Pisidia 
(L. STERNBACH, Georgii Pisidae carmina inedita, Wiener Studien, l4, 
1892, p. 55) which begins thus: 


Toð natpradpyou Zepytov ty ootav 
ESporqua BCBrwv elooogc Seoypaguv... 


["You are looking at the property of the patriarch 
Sergios, a collection of theological books..."] 


This last phrase and the general tone of the piece oblige us to think 
that it refers to a purely theological library, as indeed A. PERTUSI 
had seen (Giorgio di Pisidia, poemi I, Panegirici epici, Studia 
patristica et byzantina, 7, Ettal, 1960, p. 61). At the Council of 
Constantinople in 680-681, the Acts of the preceding Councils were 
consulted, and these were deposited èv TH Biprrobfimg tod ebtyouc 
natpvapxeCov ["in the library of the glorious patriarchate”] (MANSI, 
XI, 216 A; cf. also 336 D; and for mention of the chartophylakion 
where «qè p€y.totpa xat Soyyatix® ovyypfiuyata ["“the records and 
doctrinal works"] were kept, tbid., 544 D, 556 E, 557 E; cf. also R. 
DEVREESSE, in Miscell. Giovanni Mercati, III = Studi e Testi 123, 
Vatican, 1946, pp. 12-13). In the treatise on the heresies which the 
patriarch Germanos published after he was deposed, therefore after 
January 730, and which he addressed to the deacon Anthimos, he says 
that “those who have organised our (i.e., the patriarchate's) library 
have not placed the works of Eusebios, disciple of Pamphilos, amongst 
those written by the orthodox, but have placed them separately and 
further away, at the beginning of the heretical books, dv t% t&lo 
utpatte" ["in their own chest"]. So there was then a cupboard or 
closed chest especially for heretical works. This practice of separa- 
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Of the literary genres which flourished in the 
The Livee of the iconoclastic period we must give first place to 
tconoclastic the biographies that it stimulated of the pious 
period people of that time, particularly those who became 
famous in the struggle against iconoclasm., These 
Lives, which have come down to us in great numbers, are very difficult 


ting orthodox books and others, notably pagan ones, into two libraries 
was a general one, well attested in the West also: cf. the curious 
text of Virgil of Toulouse cited by P. de LABRIOLLE, in FLICHE-MARTIN, 
Histoire de 1’Eglise, IV, p. 570. It was at one and the same time 
a precaution and an indication of disgrace in the case of non-orthodox 
texts. It seems that at Cluny the monk consulting a work by an 
ancient author in the library had to scratch his ear with one finger, 
like a dog scratching himself with his paw, "for it is with good 
reason that the infidel is compared with that animal": cited by J. 
LE GOFF, Za civilisation de 1’Occident médiéval, Paris, 1965, p 
149. Saint-Cyran would have approved this custom: "Monsieur de Saint- 
Cyran carried his fear and dread of heresy to the point of never 
opening an heretical book without first exorcising it with the sign of 
the cross, not doubting (...) that the Devil really resided in it” 
(SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal, ed. de la Pléiade, I, p. 657). If the 
library of the patriarchate really was destroyed by a fire in 780 
(cf. V. BURR, in Handbuch der Btbliothekewiesenschaft of MILKAU- 
LEYH, III, 1, Wiesbaden, 1955, p. 154), it was soon put to rights, 
for at the Council of Nicaea in 787 some patristic texts had 


to be brought èx tiv dnoxeručvov èv tH BrpALOOf» tod edáyovç 
natprapxetov ["from the stores in the library of the glorious patri- 


archate”] (MANSI, XII, 1019). Besides, Canon IX of this Council pre- 
scribes that all the writings against images should be handed in to 
the patriarchate “to be deposited there with the other heretical 
works" (MANSI, XIII, 430 a-b; P. JOANNOU, Les canons dee conciles 
oecuméniques..., Op. cit., I, pe 263). No evidence permits us to 
suppose that this library of the patriarchate then contained anything 
but ecclesiastical works. We know its exact site under the reign of 
Theophilos (829-842): at the time of the public controversy which set 
Theophanes the Confessor in opposition to that emperor on the subject 
of scriptural evidence about images. Theophanes, in order to show that 
a passage from Isaiah, which Theophilos was invoking, had been 
altered, asked for the exemplar “which is on such and such a shelf 
(xat® hyde Tay @€ocv) in the Patriarchal Library in the Thomaites" 
(THEOPH. CONT., Bonn, p. 105). On the tpfxrrvoc tod natprapxefov & 
heyGuevoc Gwouattnc ["“triklinoe of the patriarchate known as the 
Thomaites"] (THEOPHANES, de BOOR, I, p. 467), cf. R. JANIN, Constan- 
tinople bysantine, 2nd ed., Paris, 1964, p. 179; and especially R. 
GUILLAND, Etudes sur Constantinople byzantine: le Thémaftes et le 
Patriarcat, Jahrb. der Oesterr. Byzant. Gesellschaft, 5, 1956, pp. 
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and sometimes dangerous to interpret. This is because they borrow from 
each other; because they abound in conventional themes; because 
their authors are often very ignorant of the events of that century 
and use phraseology which is not precise, and finally because they are 
partisan, which goes without saying, but not only to the detriment of 
the iconoclasts but also of everything secular. However, given the 
silence of the other sources, this “literature” is important for us. 
In these Lives there is an obligatory topic - the childhood and youth 
of the hero; and even if many of them show from their earliest years a 
healthy revulsion for secular culture, others have received the 
education and instruction given the well-to-do. Without claiming to 
have made a complete study, I have collected about twenty Lives which 
have something to say on this subject and which concern individuals 
who lived in the eighth or the first half of the ninth century. First 
of all here is the list, in approximately chronological order 82: 


ANDREW OF CRETE (d. 740). BHG? 113. Papadopoulos—-Kerameus, ’Avq)- 
"lepoooks Etaxes V, ppe 169-179 (cf. p. 171). 


*JOHN OF DAMASCUS (d. 7497). BHG? 884. PG 94, 429-490 (cf., 
445; and 441 for the Italian hieromonk Kosmas, John's teacher). 


STEPHEN THE YOUNGER (d. 764). BHG? 1666. PG 100, 1069-1186 (cf. 
1081). 


27-35. This building, which a fire had destroyed in 791 (THEOPHANES, 
toc. cit.; ZONARAS, Bonn, III, p. 292), had therefore been reconstruc- 
ted, and it was perhaps on this occasion that the Patriarchal Library 
was installed there. On the library and the archives of the patri- 
archate, cf. most recently the work by J. DARROUZES cited above (note 


26), especially pp. 426 ff. [See now MANAPHES, ‘A, èv K/nodet 
BuBALoeAxar» Ope cit., above, chap. III, note 58 bis. Manaphes 
claimed (p. 104, note 1) that the Patriarchal Library was located in 
the Thomaites from the seventh century: this is possible, but does not 
seem to me to be clearly proven.] 

82. According to the date of the death of the person, which is 
usually the date best-known: but clearly the dates important for us 
would be the date of his birth and also the date when his Life was 
written. In this list I have indicated with an asterisk the texts 
that are the most informative. [Considerable use has been made of the 
saints' Lives of the iconoclastic period by Ann MOFFATT for her study 
"Schooling in the Iconoclast Centuries", in Iconoclasm, Papers given 
at the ninth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies (...), ed. Anthony 
Bryer and Judith Herrin, Birmingham, 1977, pp. 85-92.] 

83. But we know what serious reservations there are about this 
Life. Cf. M. JUGIE, La Vie de saint Jean Damascène, Echos d'Orient, 
27, 1924, pp. 137-161; Une nouvelle Vie et un nouvel écrit de saint 
Jean Damascène, ibid., 32, 1929, pp. 35-41. 
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TARASIOS THE PATRIARCH (d. 806). BH? 1698. I.A. Heikel, in Acta 
Soctetatia Scienttarum Fennicae, 17, 1891, pp. 391-439 (cf. pp. 397, 
423). 


GEORGE OF AMASTRIS (d. ca 802-807).  BH@ 668. Vasil'evskij, 
Russko-visantijekija Inaledovanija, SPB 1893, pp. 1-73 (cf. p. 15). 


*STEPHEN OF SUROG (7). BHG 1671. Vasil'evskij, ibid, pp. 74-79 
(cf. pp. 74-75). 


NIKEPHOROS OF MEDIKION (d. 813). BHG 2297-2298. Halkin, Anal. 
Boll., 78, 1960, pp. 396-430 (cf. p. 406). 


PLATO OF SAKKOUDION (d. 814). BHG 1553. PG 99, 804-850 (cf. 
808). 


THEOPHANES OF SIGRIANA (d. 817). BH@ 1787. Latysev, Zapiski 
Rossijekoj Akademii Nauk, series 8, XIII. 4, 1918, pp. 1-40 (cf. pp. 4 
ff.). 


*JOHN PSICHAITES (d. 813-820). BHG 896. Van den Ven, Le Muséon, 
NS III, 1902, pp. 97-125 (cf. p. 109). 


*THEODORE THE STUDITE (d. 826). A, Life attributed to Theodore 
Daphnopates. BHG 1755. PG 99, 113-232 (cf. 117). -- B, Life by 
Michael the Studite. BHG 1754. PG 99, 233-328 (cf. 237). 


*NIKEPHOROS THE PATRIARCH (d. 829). BHG 1335. De Boor, Nicephori 
opuscula historica, pp. 139-217 (cf. pp. 149-151). 


GREGORY DEKAPOLITES (d. 842). BHO? 711. Dvornik, Za Vie de 
saint Grégoire le Décapolite et les Slaves Macédoniens au IX? siècle, 
Paris, 1926 (cf. p. 47). 


*MICHAEL SYNKELLOS (d. ca 846-8477). BH@ 1296-1297. Schmitt, 
Kahrie-djami, I.R.A.I.K., II, 1906, pp. 227-279 (cf. pp. 228, 230, 
242, 265). 


METHODIOS THE PATRIARCH (d. 847). BHO 1278. PG 100, 1244-1261 
(ef, 1245). 


*NICHOLAS THE STUDITE (d. 868). BHG 1365. PG 105, 863-925 (cf. 
869, 872). 


THEODORA OF THESSALONICA (d. 892). BH? 1738. Kurtz, Mémotres 
Acad. impér. SPB, series 8, VI. 1, 1902, pp. 1-36 (cf. p. 3). 


THEOPHANO THE EMPRESS (d. 893). BHG 1794. Kurtz, ibid., series 
8, III. 25 1898, pp. 1-24 (cf. Pe 3). 
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EVARISTOS THE STUDITE (d. 897). BHG? 2153. Van de Vorst, Anal. 
Boll., 41, 1923, pp. 288-325 (cf. pp. 298-299). 


DAVID OF MYTILENE (7). BHG 494. van den Gheyn, Anal. Boll., 
18, 1899, pp. 211-259 (cf. p. 214). 


In addition I mention now the Life of CONSTANTINE THE PHILOS- 
OPHER, which will be dealt with at greater length later on. 

Let us try to set out the sparse information contained in these 
texts. 


I. - Elementary education is called nponacSefa (Stephen the 
Younger, Michael Synkellos, Theodore the Studite, David of Mytilene), 
nponaSeta tiv paerndwmv (Nicholas the Studite), eloaywytxat xaè 
otovrxyerGberco THv pabrdwmov tExvaı (Theodore the Studite). The subject 
taught is ypé&spata ["letters"] (a9 opposed to the paðñuata [“learn- 
ing"] of the secondary education), ™" nexd ypâupata (Andrew of Crete), 
Lep ypoiyuata. This last phrase is the most frequent. Indeed, one 
learned to read and write from the sacred texts, and in one case the 
Psalter is specifically mentioned (Theodora of Thessalonica), and in 
another case some hymns (the empress Theophano). 

On the question of the age at which this education began, the 
evidence is fairly consistent: after six (Stephen the Younger, 
Theophano), after seven (Theodore the Studite, Theodora), or at about 
eight (Andrew of Crete, Gregory Dekapolites), before nine (David of 
Mytilene).® The teachers who give it are called either didaskalot in 
the broad sense of the word (Michael Synkellos), or more precisely 
paidotribat (George of Amastris, David of Mytilene), pedagogues 
(Nikephoros of Medikion), grqgnatiastes (Theodore the Studite Æ: this 
is probably the normal term),°° once ypaypatetc (Gregory Dekapolites). 
The public school is called oxor tv pomimo (Stephen of Surog) or 
narðevtprov (Evaristos the Studite). Children can receive at the 
same time, but separately, their early religious education, e.g. 
Nicholas the Studite, at the same time as he was studying the 
nponatela wv paðnuátov ["preliminary learning"], was being instruc~ 
ted in the sopo? tio evoeßelaç ["precepts of piety"]. 


84. Cf. earlier npôtepa ypűppata in the Life of John the 
Kalybite: PG 114, col. 568 A-B. 

85. In certain of these biographies the life of the person is 
divided into periods of seven years: cf. for example the marking off 
of the trrxtdcerc ["ages"] in the Life of Theophanes by the patriarch 
METHODIOS (pp. 4, 6, 13, 28). This custom goes back, we know, a very 
long way: cf. for example the elaboration of the theme in PHILO OF 
ALEXANDRIA, who cites Solon and Hippocrates, in De opificio mundi (ed. 


R. ARNALDEZ, Paris, 1961), § 103-105. 
86. I am aware that in general ypappatcotic can be translated by 
primary-school teacher, ypappatixőóç by high-school teacher. But this 


is not a hard and fast rule. 
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II. ~ The nacdSefa followed the nponacSeCa [“preliminary educa- 
tion"]. It seems that it normally began about the middle of the second 
seven-year period of human life and ended about the middle of the 
following period, thus extending - when it was complete, which doubt- 
less was not very often - from the age of ten or eleven to seventeen 
or eighteen (Stephen of Surog, Theophanes of Sigriana). It is called 
by x6 LOG ["general"] (&yx6xr\Loc nafSevorc, George of Amastris, 
Stephen of Surog; èyxóx\Loç copta, Michael Synkellos) , 88 and “higher” 
in comparison with elementary education (dn\é6tepa paðfjuata as opposed 
to meta yptyuata, Andrew of Crete; Tedstwmtépa uáðnoLç as opposed to 
npwta otoLxeta, Gregory Dekapolites). 

But the antithesis most frequently indicated in our texts is, of 
course, between education in secular subjects - which is what 
interests us - and religious training (I do not say "education”), on 


87. None of the texts cited gives the location of the school. 
F. DVORNIK (Lea légendes de Constantin et de Méthode..., p. 26) mis- 
takenly believed that the prowess in mnemonics which his biographer 
attributed to Stephen the Younger (PG 100, col. 1081: he repeats 
word for word, at first hearing, the readings he heard in church: a 
hagiographical commonplace) refers to the education he received, and 
that this took place in Sancta Sophia. 

88. The history of the word tyx6xAvtoc has yet to be written. Cf. 
some useful references in the book already mentioned by F. FUCHS (Die 
höheren Schulen von Konstantinopel..., pp. 41-45); H.-I. MARROU, 
Histoire de 1’éducation dana L’Antiquité, pp. 244 ff. (who suggested 
translating it as "general culture"). In our texts it refers to what 
may be called the curriculum of “secondary-school" studies (clearly 
secular). But the terminology was employed quite loosely. Cf. this 
phrase, in the thirteenth century it is true, in GEORGE AKROPOLITES 
(ed. HEISENBERG, I, p. 46, lines 13-15; cf. II, p. V, note 6): 
bxnardexaét Av xuat viv tio byxuxrdCov dnmmdArAaypEvoc navSebcewc, fv 
ypappati xy xaTtovopážovot otf noot [“being sixteen years old and 
leaving general education now, which many call grammar"]. For the 
use of éyx6xALo¢g in Antiquity, especially from the middle of the first 
century B.C., see most recently the information, references and 
bibliographies given by Monique ALEXANDRE, in the substantial 
Introduction which she provided for her edition of the treatise of 
PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA, De congressu eruditionis gratia (Paris, 1967), 
the title of which is not any the clearer for being Latinised. [0n 
this point, as well as on several others we have touched on, we await 
the forthcoming work of Ann MOFFATT, Schoolteachers in the Early 
Byzantine Empire, A.D. 330-610. Meanwhile as some indication one can 
read the article by the same author, Early Byzantine school curricula 
and a liberal education, in Mêlanges Ivan Dujčev, Paris (1979), pp. 
275-288. See, too, FUCHS, “Enkyklios paideia", Reallex. fiir Antike und 
Christentum, 5, 1962, cols. 365-398; and on one particular aspect 
(concerning monastic culture), A. GARZIA, "EvuGurtog natrela in 
Palladio, Anal. Boll., 100, 1982, pp. 259-262.] 
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which these texts, moreover, are not precise: td Geta paðñuata xa F 
OGpaGev natrela (Tarasios), À pereti wv Gelwov roylov xaù 4 tHe 
Oipabev péOeErc (the patriarch Nikephoros), 1 évtds ypagr xa 4 éxtdc 
(Stephen of Surog), +) tyetépa nafSevorc xat 4 wv EEwbev (George of 
Amastris). Secular learning remains the &drAnvewj} copia [“Hellenic 
wisdom"] (Michael Synkellos) and it is a commonplace of hagiographers 
to show that it was scorned by their hero who at best retained from it 
only what was indispensable. È There is one exception: the author of 
the Life of the patriarch Nikephoros - the deacon Ignatios - declares 
that secular learning is necessary; but he immediately adds that it is 
no more comparable to sacred learning than the servant-girl is to her 
mistress, or the concubine's son to the son of the lawful wife... If 
one tolerates a man of the Church having a taste for "outside" know- 
ledge, it is because he ought to know his enemies’ weapons and argu- 
ments the better to combat them (Theodore the Studite A). 

What is the curriculum for secular learning? Our texts agree in 
showing that it comprised a literary cycle and then a scientific 
cycle. They differ slightly in the nomenclature of the three parts 
forming the literary cycle: 


- grammar + rhetoric + philosophy (the patriarch Nikephoros 
Theodore the Studite A, John Psichaites, Michael Synkellos); 90 

- grammar + dialectic and apodeictic + ethical philosophy (John 
of Damascus); 

- rhetoric + dialectic + ethics (Kosmas, teacher of John of 
Damascus); 

- grammar + dialectic "which specialists call philosophy” + 
rhetoric (Theodore the Studite B; Slavonic Life of Constantine 
the Philosopher). 


There is some looseness and confusion in the terminology, as can 
be seen: our good hagiographers knew these disciplines by hearsay 
rather than from having practised them, except for grammar (sometimes, 
however, it alone is cited, as in the Life of Stephen of Surog). But 
the "three ways” can easily be recognised: grammar, rhetoric, dialec- 
tic. As for the four mathematical disciplines (4 rç paenuatextic 
tetpaxtóç, says the Life of Nikephoros the patriarch, with or without 
a Pythagorean reminiscence), all our texts completely agree on them : 
arithmetic, geometry, music (or “harmonics") and astronomy. It is 
only the order that may change, and no importance should be attached 
to that. 

Whatever the reservations set out above on the use of hagtograph- 
ical evidence, investigations into the Lives of the eighth to ninth 


89. The most instructive passage is in the Life of John 
Psichaites (p. 109). 

90. The expressions which certain of our texts use to denote the 
various disciplines would be worth studying: particularly in the Lives 
of John Psichafites and the patriarch Nikephoros. 
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centuries lead to a result of extreme importance: it clearly emerges 
that the organisation and framework of secular education survived 
intact; that the subjects, both literary and scientific, did not 
change; that even if the Church naturally controlled catechetical 
education it had nothing to do with the teaching of the liberal arts, 
and was sometimes hostile to it. There is no reason to think that 
education in the liberal arts had ceased to be given by teachers who 
were laymen. There is no reason to speak in this connection of 
ecclesiastical schools. 

This general principle is not invalidated by some particular 
cases, where children or young people were placed by their families 
(or placed themselves) under the guidance of men of the Church to 
receive their training - spiritual training. For example, George of 
Amastris was instructed in religious matters by the bishop of Amastris 
in person. Sometimes, too, it was for technical training, as when 
Andrew of Crete at the patriarchate in Jerusalem, while perfecting his 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, was trained for the notarial work of 
the patriarchate. Thus some share of secular education can be added 
to religious education, such as that which John of Damascus received 
from the priest and monk Kosmas. Novices are also seen in the monas- 
tery receiving, for obvious practical reasons, either an education 
consisting of spelling, grammar, shorthand writing and calli- 
graphy, if they were to do secretarial or copyist's work; or a 


91. In the Life of Methodios we see that at Syracuse he learned 
dpGoypagfay te xat dSEvypayfav [“orthography and shorthand"], as well 
as grammar from his childhood, and that eventually he was capable of 
copying one psalter per week (loc. cit., cols. 1245 B and 1253 B). 
At the Stoudios monastery Nicholas the Studite, after his elementary 
classes, learned just enough grammar to write correctly and he turned 
out to be an excellent tayvypagoo [shorthand-hand writer] (loc. cit., 
col. 872 AB). In the Life of the patriarch Tarasios by his disciple 
the deacon IGNATIOS, the latter says that he has written down and 
formed a collection of his master's oral teachings: ... tats nő oov 


dyutrnpEvars LeporoyCarc... Ag SEvypégp narGup xa porave onpercobpevoc 
xat xaddkCotore ypageto. petaSvS0t v Sertlorg texvexds dvatéttecbar 
Steono6Saxa ["the sacred orations delivered by you ... which I have 


noted down rapidly with pen and ink and, handing them over to calli- 
graphers, I have been eager for them to be skilfully transcribed"] 
(loc. eit., p. 23). The distinction between shorthand writer (or 
“oxygrapher") and the calligrapher is shown clearly here. I will speak 
later about the monastic scriptoria and especially the one at the 
Stoudios monastery. Note that here again Byzantium is maintaining 


continuity with Antiquity. On the place that the technical teaching of 
taxvypagta [shorthand] held in Byzantium and its role, whether in 


public administration or in the private sector (in the administra- 
tion of a large monastery, for example), cf. above (chap. III, note 


15, and the information given by Ph. KOUKOULES, Boyavti wiv Bess xat 
NOALTLOPOS » I, 1, Athens, 1948, pp. 118-119; [H. BoGE, Die griechische 
Tachygraphie, Klio, 51, 1969, pp. 89-115 (Jeanne and Louis Robert, 
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"musical" education, if they were to be singers; or again, if they 
were exceptionally talented, an education in poetry and metre, if they 
were to compose hymns and pious verse. 24 But there is nothing in 
these particular or individual cases which permits us to speak of 
secular learning being taught in its own right by the Church. 

Moreover in these Lives I have met only once something resembling 
a school belonging to a religious institution. When in about 9802 or 
83 the future Studite monk Nicholas, aged ten, had completed his 
elementary studies in Crete, his family sent him to Constantinople to 
the famous “school of virtue”, dpétng narcSevtnptov, ie. the monastery 
of Stoudios, to which his uncle already belonged. His uncle decided 
that, because he was young, the child should not be received into the 
monastery proper, but lodge in a nearby building belonging to it, 
called xatayoyrov thy natSov (“the students' residence”]. This was the 
place?” reserved for children who were destined to become monks at the 
Stoudios monastery. They were gathered there, the text says, because 
their youthful presence inside the monastery could have caused some 
trouble for the "ascetics"... Moreover they received an elementary 
education,  ypayuitwv p&Onorc, as had been the custom for many 
centuries. But it is obvious that we are not dealing with either a 
public school run by the monks, or even a monastic school open to 
laymen, which moreover would have been contrary to Eastern tradition 
and to the statutes of the monasteries. 


Bulletin épigraphique, Rev. dee Et. grecques, 83, 1970, no. 38).] 

92. Ignatios also received from the patriarch Tarasios an 
advanced education in poetry: ponders èx cov TPLHETPOV nae TETPALETPODY 
TPOXALKBY TE xat dvanarotixdy xat Apdov noLnuðtov ta xpatrota 
[“initiated by you into the best of the trimeters and trochaic tetra- 
meters and heroic verse"] (loc. cit.). Michael Synkellos obtained 
permission from his superior to welcome into his monastery the two 
famous "tattooed" (ypantot) brothers, Theodore and Theophanes, whom he 
instructed in religion at the same time as he taught them tv te 
YPappatexty nat prdrocogtav xal Thy nointexdv obx SrAtya onxéppata 
(“grammar and philosophy and not a few poetic schemata"]. The two 
brothers became famous versifiers, to the extent that when the emperor 
Theophilos, to punish them for their devotion to images, ordered that 
verses should be “graven” (i.e. tattooed) on their faces, he felt he 
ought to apologise if these verses were not very good xatd obvtaktv 
["in their arrangement"]. He knew, adds the Life, that his victims 
had a perfect command of iv tv nountexiv oxeupátov dupfperav ["the 
precision of poetic schemata”"] (Life of Michael Synkellos, op. ett., 
pp. 242-243). The best account of the Graptoi is that of J.B. BURY, 
History of the Eastern Roman Empire, London, 1912, pp. 136 ff. Cf. 
also VAN DEN GHEYN, Acta graeca ss. Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii, 
Anal.Boll., 18, 1899, pp. 238-239. 

93. "Ev évè 6apatio ["in one little house"], says the Life of 
Nicholas, which implies that it was very small. 

94. However, this question is not clear, and warrants a fresh 
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Certainly it is this same “school”, apparently served by a single 
monk, which is the subject of a section in the Studite penitential 


entitled nepe Fob SrSacxgrou tv natSwv ("concerning the teacher of 
the children" ]??: it prescribes that this "“didaskalos" will be 


severely punished if he does not behave affectionately and paternally 
towards the very young children (qa winua) to whom he is required to 
give a pious education (2xtpéperv év nardelq xal vovdecig Kupiov); the 
punishment stipulated: 100 penances, food rationed or a week in 
seclusion (4qopt ands ) » We must reduce to its true proportions, which 
were very modest indeed, this so-called “Stoudios School” which has 
been equated with the monastic schools of the West. 

There is no sign of a profound change in secular education, no 
indication of the existence of Church education; such then is the 
conclusion forced on us by the Lives of the iconoclastic period. Yet 
we must emphasise again that they make no reference to a "Patriarchal 
Academy” - naturally, since it did not exist - but neither do they 
refer to an Imperial "University". 

There is one exception, and that more than a little suspect - 
a reference in the Life of Stephen of Surog to philosophers and 
indigenous rhetors whom the future saint met in Athens on one of his 


study. What L. BREHIER had to say in L'enseignement classique et 
l'enseignement religieux à Byzance..., op. Cit., pp. 63-64, is not 
accurate. What is found in P, de MEESTER, De monachico statu juxta 
disciplinam bysantinam, Vatican, 1942 (cf. p. 13, art. 26, § 6, and 
notes, pp. 172-173), is incomplete. I do not know the source for the 
statement that a canon of the Council of Chalcedon prohibited the 
inetruation of lay children in a monastery. It is true, on the other 
hand, that in the alleged canons or ordinances of the patriarch 
Nikephoros I (806-815), one of the three reasons which might make it 
lawful for a monk to leave his monastery is the presence of lay 
children being instructed. But there are problems. Firstly, the text 
is transmitted in different forms (e.g., RHALLI-POTLI, Syntagma, IV, 


pe 428: àv nala xoouixa èv tH xorvopip pavOdworv ["if lay children 
are learning in the monastery]; but PITRA, Spicilegium Solesmense, 


IV, p. 392: gay natSeo ueta wv povaydv pavOdvocry noourxdy čv w% 
xorvopig [“if children of laymen are learning with the monks 


in the monastery"}. On top of this, these canons which are attri- 
buted to Nikephoros present very serious difficulties as V. GRUMEL 
has clearly shown, Regestes, no. 406. Naturally this is quite 
a different case from that of secular clergy being employed as tutors 
in the houses of the well-to-do. Even though, for example, Canon X 
of the Second Council of Nicaea (RHALLI-POTLI, Syntagma, II, pp. 
587-588) forbids them to accept any secular responsibilities in these 
houses (especially the responsibility of Wecvotepoc » commented on 
ibid. by ZONARAS and BALSAMON), it allows them to instruct the 
children and slaves of the household while teaching them the Holy 
Scriptures. 
95. PG 99, 1745 BC. 
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journeys. On the other hand it is interesting to note that when 
Methodios, who had been instructed in Syracuse in grammar, orthography 
and shorthand @évypapta), came to Constantinople to make a career in 
the public service (Bac.dixd dELdpata), he entered it without diffi- 
culty and did not feel any need, at least according to his Life, to 
complete his training. 

It has seemed necessary to draw attention to 
Iconoclasm and several errors and some disastrous hypotheses. On 
humanism the other hand I have tried to assemble - though 

without claiming that it is complete - some 
specific information and the most reliable evidence available. Where 
does it lead us? 

In the first place we can point to a continuity: there is nothing 
in elementary education, in "secondary" education and in the general 
training called tyxx\Ltog navSeta, to indicate, I do not say a break, 
but not even a significant change in the structure or subjects taught 
throughout the whole period we are dealing with, from the end of the 
sixth century to the beginning of the ninth. There was continuity in 
“higher” education, in the "University" as well as in the forms of 
education given by those teaching in an individual capacity, for which 
category Tychikos provides an excellent example. This was the case 


96. I take the opportunity to point out another case of prepar- 
ation for public employment, in the Life of Plato of the Sakkoudion 
monastery. Theodore, the future saint, who was orphaned at an early 
age, learned the "“notary's craft", xapnopopel tiv navSevarv tig 
votapuixtc weOd6ovu: I think that (if it should not be corrected to 
oyapr xtc ) this means that in addition to grammar he learned 
“shorthand”, like Methodios. Then, without going any further, he 
became an associate of his uncle and tutor, ovyvyootatiy ta Baovtuxd 
xeyfuata ["“colleagues in the imperial service"]; and he succeeded so 
well in his undertaking that he became famous in the offices of the 
treasury: énfonuog èv tote Baovrtxots taretuace, donaotdg toic 
čpxovoL, yvipiuds te xac aùn W xatoapu. - On the Yuyootdtnc, cf. 
the references in Cod. Theod. XII, 7, 2 (= Cod. Just. X, 73, 2); in 
the kLletorologion of PHILOTHEOS (ed. BURY, Imper, Admin. System), pp. 
141 lines 27, 152 lines 29, 178 lines 29-30, and the information of 
BURY, tibid., pp. 94-95; in the taktikon Uspenskij, Izv. Ruesk, 
Archeol. Inet. v Konat., III, 1898, p. 127; in the Book of Ceremonies, 
Bonn, p. 461; in the taktikon in the Escorial, which N. OIKONOMIDES is 
preparing for publication. A seal mentioned by V. LAURENT, Byszantion, 
5, 1929-1930, p. 620; another published by him, Collection Orghidan, 
no. 349. On the control of precious metals, cf. R.S. LOPEZ, Byzantion, 
18, 1948, pp. 142-143. On a tax called %vyootatıxőv, F. DOLGER, Zum 
Gebtthrenwesen der Byzantiner (in Etudes dédiées ù la mémoire d’ André 
Andréadée, Athens, 1939), p. 51. 

97. The example of Tychikos inclines one to think that the State 
monopoly over higher education was valid in Constantinople alone. By 
agreeing to go there, Tychikos would have been a teacher paid by the 
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at least until towards the middle or second half of the seventh 
century: some chairs, teachers and students are known to us. 

Then darkness falls. We no longer have, as far as I know, any 
mention of the Imperial “University” or its teachers, no further 
mention of the Library, until Leo the Armenian, by which date, more- 
over (and for how long previously?) we should be dealing with a Palace 
library rather than the old State Public Library.’ It is difficult 
to believe that they disappeared. At first sight it does not seem 
likely that, under the succeeding great emperors, whose achievements 
were immense, higher education and the tradition of culture would have 
lost their position in such a powerful State. It does not seem 
likely that at a time of such profound reforms, the authorities would 
have stopped recruiting their senior officials, their administrators, 
from among young people with a solid training, at least in law. 

And yet, looking at the legal area, for example, in the period 
between Justinian's Code and the Basilica, the whole period of the 
Ekloge, it is undeniable that legislation and also practices seem to 
have been more realistic, and closer to concrete and everyday affairs, 
simplified, in a way, and in any case less academic. Then again, 
there was the burden of never-ending wars and, as a consequence, 
the army in the throes of complete reorganization, and there was the 
profound reform of the administration which set the strategoi at the 
head of the themes, It is probable that this resulted in the military 
in the State acquiring a role which was not oriented towards the old 
university training and traditional culture. 

Therefore, without any measures being taken against these ancient 
institutions, and without any law abolishing them, it would have been 
possible for the institutions, having lost their practical usefulness, 
to have become dormant for a long period. I believe that we have an 
echo of this ~ distant and distorted, but still an echo - in the 
various forms of the legend of Leo III as an incendiary. This legend 


State. At Trebizond he was free. 

98. In Book I, § 22, of THEOPHANES CONTINUATUS (Bonn, pp. 35-36) 
we read that Leo the Armenian (813-820) feared for his life because of 
a prediction, a ypnopdcg ovPuddArtaxdo Ev tuve BCBAD elo THy PactALxty 
Buprvoefxny Evanoxetpevog [“Sibylline oracle stored away in a book at 
the imperial library"]. The text of the passage is repeated exactly 
by KEDRENOS (Bonn, II, p. 63). Cf. ZONARAS, XV, 21 (Bonn, III, p. 
330): to paot tH tiv dvaxtépwv Pipro BrprAfov svanoneto@ar [they 
say it is a book in the rulers’ library”) (containing opera 
xprnopebfuata ["Sibylline oracular responses"]). 

99, Naturally I do not share the radical opinion of A. ANDREADES 
(Le recrutement des fonctionnaires et les Universités dans 1'Empire 
byzantin, Mélangee de Droit romain dédiée à Georges Cornil, Gand and 
Paris, 1926, pp. 23-24), according to whom Leo III took measures 
against the University, because it was in his reign that the military 
party seized power, and the military were hostile to the University 
which had until then trained the civil servants. 
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could not have developed if living institutions had given the lie to 
it. Of course Leo III did not burn the teachers and their books, but 
the Imperial "University" and the Public Library could scarcely have 
been more than a memory when partisan passions caused such nonsense to 
be written down. On the other hand it is in my opinion anything but a 
commonplace of polemic when Theophanes and Nikephoros make the 
appearance of iconoclasm coincide with the disappearance of education 


and culture, dnavSevota xnav duadta > 
But: here we are bordering on new dangers and new errors. Iden- 


tifying iconoclasm with lack of culture is meaningless, as I have 
already said, !00 At the very most it might be thought, without naming 
any as specifically responsible, that the predominant place given then 
in the intellectual life to religious speculation was detrimental to 
curiosity and to a taste for secular culture. The root of the matter 
lies elsewhere, in the profound crisis through which Byzantium passed, 
the consequences of which were to make themselves felt in every field, 
including our own. 

Indeed we are back to looking at the Arab conquest, which really 
marks the beginning of the Middle Ages. Heraklios had mistaken his 
enemy: he had overthrown Persia, when it was Islam he should have been 
fighting. The reign of this man, in whom Byzantium was inclined to 
see a new Alexander, in actual fact closed the millennium which the 
epic of Alexander had opened, 102 Clearly Byzantium had abandoned 
North Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia to the Arabs, 


100. Must the iconoclasts be cleared yet again of the accusation 
of having destroyed books? Doubtless they sometimes mutilated (cf., 
e.g., MANSI, XIII, col. 184), and on rare occasions burned (like 
Lachanodrakon, according to THEOPHANES, ed. de BOOR, p. 445, lines 
28 f.) some illustrated liturgical or pious works, but not books in 
general. We should also remember that respect for books, even holy 
books, was not general: Canon 68 of the Council in Trullo had to 
threaten with excommunication those who destroyed copies of the Bible 
or the writings of the Fathers, or gave them to second-hand 
booksellers, or to perfumers, to use as wrapping paper, unless worms 
or damp had already made them unusable. 

101. An example of these consequences which is not one of those 
usually thought of, was suggested by J. GROSDIDIER DE MATONS, writing 
in the Introduction to his edition, already mentioned, of the Hymne of 
ROMANOS THE MELODIST (I, p. 21): “The iconoclastic crisis was the 
occasion of a real renaissance of the kontakion, from the end of the 
reign of Leo IV. This is the period of the Studite school, of Joseph 
the Hymnographer, of Gabriel and of Talas. The ancient collections 
must have been completely recast then: indeed we possess none which 
are prior to the tenth century." [Cf. J. GROSDIDIER DE MATONS, Romanos 
le Mélode et les origines de la poésie religieuse à Byzance, Paris, 
1977.] 

102. P. LEMERLE, Quelques remarques sur le règne d'H6raclius, 
Studi Medievali, I, 1960, pp. 347-361. 
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at the same time as she was losing most of her bases in the West; her 
Balkan territories were being overwhelmed by Avar and Bulgar attacks 
and above all by the incursion of Slavs. The result was that the 
Empire found itself practically reduced, apart from Constantinople, to 
Asia Minor. Asia Minor, in its turn at stake in the Byzantine~Arab 
conflict, took on an exceptional and really vital importance: it wae 
the Empire. Now it was in the interior provinces of Asia Minor, as I 
pointed out above, that Byzantine iconoclasm was born. It represented 
a concession to the religious mentality of the Asiatic East, a con- 
cession imposed on them by circumstances. 

It was doubtless a concession necessary for the time being, but 
it had its risks. For these were the issues: the Asiatic East makes 
the divinity transcendent and condemns matter; the Graeco-Latin West 
is determined neither to conceive of a divinity which is totally un- 
knowable, incomprehensible and impossible to circumscribe and repre- 
sent, nor to proceed to a final condemnation of matter. Christianity 
believes in a God who was at the same time a Man. The fundamental, 
or, to put it better, the unique, dogma of this religion of salvation 
and redemption is the dogma of the incarnation. The whole theology of 
the image turns on the fullness of human nature united to, but not 
confused with, the fullness of the divine nature in Christ. The 
iconodules were aligned with “humanist” Christianity, influenced by 
the Graeco-Roman tradition; the iconoclasts (like the monophysites 
before them) were aligned with Semitic and Asiatic Christianity. This 
was the last great choice that Christians had to make. 

If this interpretation is correct, it is less surprising that the 
appearance and, for a time, the triumph of iconoclasm coincided with 
the demise, not of all culture certainly, but of that form of culture 
which prolonged the ancient tradition. And it is understandable that 
the iconodules ~ who were, after all, unwitting representatives of 
this tradition - guilelessly hurled at the iconoclasts the reproach of 
ignorance and lack of culture. Also it is not so surprising that the 
decline and disappearance of iconoclasm coincided, as we have said and 
will demonstrate later on, with a humanistic type of “renaissance”. 
We also gain a more precise understanding of what was at stake. 
Whatever philosophical opinion may be held on the question of images 
and the cult of images, it remains the case that there was a time when 
their defenders, though they were far from realising it, held in their 
hands the fate of that form of humanism which we have inherited. 

If this overview is the way to make sense of the problem, we 
should, nevertheless, be careful not to fall into the error which the 
iconodules indulged in. Even if the iconoclasts had their own way of 
thinking and feeling, they were not uncouth barbarians for all that. 
And, on the other hand, what there was of this “humanistic” tradition 
on the iconodule side was not only not broken off, but came out of the 
struggle actually stronger. And this is why, once the crisis was 
over, men were ready for new tasks, for a “renaissance” which did not 
wait for the "University" of Bardas, but was already apparent with Leo 
the Mathematician and Photios. Though it had been underground for 
some time and hidden from our sight, the stream had never dried up. 
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Intellectual Ferment, Curiosity 
and Technical Progress: 

The first great figures 


It is constantly said that in the ninth century 


A technical there was a "renaissance" which suddenly burst 
revolution? forth, and allowed Byzantium to renew its links 
Writing materials with its distant past. We have just seen that we 
and writing must play down considerably the suddenness of this 


phenomenon, the origins and explanation of which 
are to be found largely in the intellectual ferment during the first 
phase of iconoclasm. We must also play down considerably its scale, 
for there had not been any real disruption; on the contrary we have 
emphasised some aspects of continuity. But even if there was no 
miracle, it remains true that there was something like a flowering, 
demonstrated for us by the interest taken in intellectual pursuits 
and, at the same time, by the increase in the number of books. Now 
these kinds of change are often accompanied by adaptations or invent- 
ions of a technical nature, which are used to explain the changes. 
However, it is not necessarily the appearance of a new tool which 
creates a new need; more often the opposite is the case: it is the 
need which creates the appropriate tool. 
In the area which we are endeavouring to explore, it has some- 
times been thought that an important factor in the change, comparable 
to that of transition from volumen to codex! several centuries before, 


l. On this and other questions, cf. the annotated bibliograph- 
ical report published by J. IRIGOIN, Les manuscrits grecs, 1931-1960, 
Lustrum, 1962 [Göttingen, 1963], pp. 5-93, and index, pp. 332-335. 
On the transition from volumen to codex, cf. pp. 22-24, in which the 
error of equating papyrus with volumen and parchment with coder is 
made clear. [Some of the questions which I deal with here, or 
certain aspects of them, were the subject of papers at the Colloque 
international de paléographie grecque et byzantine held in Paris in 
October 1974; the Actes have now been published: Za paléographie 
grecque et bysantine (Colloques Internationaux du Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, no. 559), Paris, 1977. They are divided 
into three sections: codicology, palaeography and diplomatic. From the 
point of view of this book the articles which are particularly 
important are J. IRIGOIN, Papiers orientaux et papiers occidentaux; 
G. CAVALLO, Funzione e strutture della maiuscola greca tra i secoli 
VIII-XI; Enrica FOLLIERI, La minuscola libraria dei secoli IX e X; 
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was the use of paper for books, that is, of a material which was more 
economical than parchment and more accessible than papyrus had 
become since the Arab conquest. Certainly the invention and general 
use of paper had important consequences,“ but in Byzantium this 


C. MANGO, L'origine de la minuscule; Nigel G. WILSON, Scholarly hands 
of the middle Byzantine period.] 

2. In a short but stimulating essay, Ramon MENENDEZ PIDAL 
(L'Espagne et l'introduction de la science arabe en Occident, La Table 
ronde, no. 144, December 1959, pp. 41-61) showed the importance for 
the West of the fact that Arabic manuscripts, collected especially in 
Toledo, brought to the West a knowledge of Greek authors. He also 
noted that in Spain, Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny (died in 
1156), found books which, he said, were written neither on skins 
(parchment), nor on the fibres of Eastern aquatic plants (papyrus), 
but on material made ex rasuria veterum pannorun, that is, shredded 
rag. In fact Spain had then been profiting for a long time from the 
Chinese discovery of paper, known in Baghdad from the end of the 
eighth century. I owe to J. Irigoin my knowledge of the study by 
Oriol VALLS I SUBIRA, Arabian Paper in Catalonia, The Paper Maker, 62, 
1963, pp. 22-30. It is noted there that the manufacture of paper be- 
came established in Spain in two stages separated by a long interval 
of time: at the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
century the Moors constructed mills at Cadiz, Granada, Toledo and at 
various places on the east coast; then the conquest by the Almohades 
between 1139 and 1147 gave a great impetus to the economy and to 
culture, especially in the provinces of Valencia and Catalonia, and 
Jativa (Xativa) became a centre for the manufacture of paper. But 
well before Jativa was producing it, as early as the beginning of the 
tenth century, Spain was familiar with the use of Arab paper, which 
was already being manufactured in Ifriqija in the ninth century, as we 
know from an unpublished manuscript from Kairouan, cited by J. IRIGOIN 
(L'introduction du papier italien en Espagne, Papiergeschichte, 10, 
1960, pp. 29-32). Most studies about paper published to date hardly 
allow us to form a clear idea of the links from this point of view 
between Spain (which was perhaps the pioneer) and Italy, and they 
ignore the whole Greek East (e.g. L. FEBVRE and H.-J. MARTIN, 
L’apparition du livre, Paris, 1958, chap. I, “L'apparition du papier 
en Europe"; I have been unable to consult A. RENKER, Das Buch vom 
Papier, Leipzig, 1950). The main conclusions of an article by J. 
IRIGOIN, which appeared in the journal Paptergeschichte (13, 1963, pp. 
62-67), Les origines de la fabrication du papier en Italie, are as 
follows: paper imported from Arab lands was used before the end of the 
eleventh century by the chancellery of the Norman kings of Sicily in 
imitation of the Arab chancellery; then, towards the middle of the 
twelfth century, it was used in Genoa, perhaps because of that city's 
links with the Byzantine world which had then been using paper manu- 
factured by the Arabs for about a century. After that, Spanish paper 
took the lead. Though it was not as good as genuine Arab paper it was 
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was not a factor in the ninth century. The facts are now firmly 
established. The Arabs took over the invention of paper from China, 
and disseminated it: the oldest Arabic manuscript written on paper 
which can be dated, belongs to the year 866. In the Byzantine world, 
the new material was called Satixoc» “from Baghdad", or more often 
BayBburvoc, which is most li aly a derivative from the name of the 
town of Bambyke (Hierapolis, Membidj), west of the Euphrates, between 
Antioch and Edessa, doubtless the centre for importing or distributing 
Arab paper .4 In Arab territory, especially in Syria, paper could 
naturally be used to copy Greek as well as other texts. We do not 


closer to hand and cheaper. Finally, the Italians themselves manu- 
factured paper: the first successful attempts must have taken place in 
the region of Genoa about 1210; then, twenty or thirty years later at 
Fabriano, in the Marches of Ancona “probably under the indirect influ- 
ence of production in Liguria, but using a different technique, 
Eastern in origin, which should perhaps be connected with the Fourth 
Crusade and its aftermath". Note the interest of this last sugges- 
tion, which must be investigated thoroughly, but which appears to be 
supported by Irigoin's statement that in the Veneto and central Italy 
the name given to paper recalls the Byzantine term bambukinos/ 
bambakinos. Since the studies by J. Irigoin, there has been one, 
which is important particularly for the West, by G. PICCARD, Carta 
bombycina, carta papyri, pergamena graeca : Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Beschreibstoffe im Mittelalter, Archivalische Zeitschrift, 61, 
1965, pp. 46-75 (with a bibliography of previous works): there certain 
points of view held by J. Irigoin are disputed (cf. p. 64, note 57), 
and Piccard also contended that the role of Spain has been over- 
estimated, at Italy's expense. 

3. J. IRIGOIN, Les premiers manuscrits grecs écrits sur papier 
et le problème du bombycin, Seriptorium, 4, 1950, pp. 194-204; idem, 
Les débuts de l'emploi du papier à Byzance, Byzant. Zeitechr., 46, 
1953, pp. 314-319. Cf. R. DEVREESSE, Introduction à 1’étude dee manu- 
serite grecs, Paris, 1954, pp. 16-18, in which there is a basic bibli- 
ography of earlier works, which are, however, very few. 

4. The form poupixrvog must have been developed late from 
Boupve ; and, on the other hand, the legend of cotton paper (considered 
as eastern), as opposed to rag paper (western), does indeed seem to be 
a legend, sanctioned by the existence of a Greek word, PapBaxtov » 
“cotton”. It is thought that there was only rag paper, and it was only 
in the substance used as sizing that the eastern and western products 
differed. It is in this sense that we may strictly use the terms, 
which are usual in manuscript catalogues, bombycinue for eastern manu- 
facture and chartaceus for western. 

5. Vatic. 2200 (Doctrina Patrum, on paper) is a special case. 
P. MAAS (Griechische Paldographie, in the Einleitung in die Altertume- 
wissenschaft of GERCKE-NORDEN, 3rd ed., I, 9, 1927, p. 75) has attri- 
buted it to the scribe Thomas of Damascus, on the strength of a leaf 
which became detached and is now included in Leninopol. 216, the 
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know when Byzantium started importing, or perhaps later manufacturing, 
“Arab” paper (we still lack evidence). To date, however, the refer- 
ences to bambykina, as opposed to parchment or somatoa, are found in 
the second half of the eleventh century in the dtataxie of Michael 
Attaliates,® and at the beginning of the following century, in the 
typikon of Irene Komnene for her convent of the Theotokos 
Kecharitomene. The oldest Byzantine diplomatic document on paper is 
the chrysobull of Constantine Monomachos, for the Lavra, dated June 
1052. And the oldest known Byzantine manuscript on paper which is 
dated is perhaps one of 1043, but more probably one from 1105. We 


Uspenskij Psalter. The manuscript is unanimously considered as 
originating from Damascus, and dated to the eighth to ninth century: 
A. SIGALAS, ‘lotopta tio édAnvixtig ypagis, Thessalonica, 1934, pp. 
210-211 and 240; DEVREESSE, Introduction, plate VII; H. HUNGER, 
Antikes und mittelalterlichee Buch- und Schriftweaen, in the work by 
Hunger et al., Geschichte der Textitberlteferung, I, Zurich, 1961, p. 
39; J. LEROY, Sortptortum, 15, 1961, pp. 55-60. But it seems that 
there has not yet been a study of the special case of manuscripts in 
Greek which were copied outside Byzantine territory. 

6. Or rather in the brebion [inventory] which is published at 
the end: MM, V, pp. 325-326 ( aylatiov, BayPvxivow » 

7. MM, V, pe 380, lines 19 ( aparia and 30 ( Baupoxe va) + [C£. 
the text edited by S.G. MERCATI, Un testament inédit en faveur de 
Saint ~ Georges des Manganes, Rev. des Et. Byg., 6, 1948, pp. 36-47: in 
the list of books we find variously membrainos, bambykenoe and 
bagdatikos. Cf. also, for vellum, the study by B. ATSALOS cited 
below. ] 

8. J. IRIGOIN, in the study mentioned above (Byz. Zeitechr., 
46, 1953), has drawn attention to fourteen chrysobulls written on 
paper dating from the second half of the eleventh century, and has 
made some important comments about them. One I will repeat here: “The 
change in material which occurred at the imperial chancellery seems to 
have been due, not to reasons of economy but to an attempt to 
perpetuate (...) an extremely ancient tradition [that of the papyrus 
roll]. In fact, in the same period, less important documents were 
copied on parchment" (op. eit., p. 317). 

9. From 1105: Vatic. gr. 504, according to DEVREESSE, Introduc- 
tion, p. 17. The two manuscripts which are perhaps older, those of 
1043 and 1082-1091, were eliminated by J. IRIGOIN (Sertptorium, 4, 
1950, p» 200, note 2), because he considered that the colophon had 
been recopied. Still, J. Irigoin was good enough to tell me that he 
is now inclined to think that the colophon of the Iviron manuscript of 
1043 is original. It would be useful to gather together and study the 
few inventories of libraries and the occasional lists of books preser- 
ved for us by the monastic archives or encountered in wills. The best- 
known inventory is that of the library of Patmos (Ch. DIEHL, Le trésor 
et la bibliothèque de Patmos au commencement du XIII? siècle, Byz. 
Zeitaschr., I, 1892, pp. 488-526): in 1200 it listed 330 books (we 
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are a long way from the ninth century: nothing suggests that the 
introduction of paper played any role whatever at this date in the 
history of the book. 

If it was not in the writing-material, was it in the writing that 
a decisive change occurred? Here we have the difficult problem of the 
origin of minuscule. Indeed everything suggests that, before the 
ninth century, literary texts (in the broadest sense) were always 
written in uncial, and then from the ninth century, in minuscule. 0 
There is no question of a completely new script being invented: the 
relationship between the ninth-century minuscule!! and the previous 
scripts other than uncial - the cursive in the papyri, private 
archives, administrative documents, etc. - is clear. But at the same 


should note in passing that less than twenty are "secular"; grammars, 
lexica, chronologies, medicine etc., with no ancient Greek author 
except for fragments of Aristotle), 267 on parchment (coyuatiia) and 63 
on paper (PayPdxiva: cf. the bottom of p. 521, and passim, pp. 524- 
525). Certain of those on paper are described as "very ancient", which 
might simply mean that they were in poor condition, but this might 
also warn us against the preconceived notion that the use of paper was 
always late (as J. IRIGOIN has rightly pointed out, Seriptoriun, 12, 
1958, p. 211). For an older inventory (dating from 1103) of Patmos 
manuscripts, cf. now Era VRANOUSI, ‘0 xa@nyoGyevosg tç poviic Matyou 
“laoje "Ilaotimg xaù H dpyardétepn dvaypagy xerpoypdgwyv tic poviic¢, in 
AehtCov tiie xprot. dpx. ‘Etatperac, series IV, vol. 4 (Mélanges 
G. Sotiriou), 1964, pp. ff. (cf. p. 349: cuopartiiov, Paypoxivov). 
[For the inventory of Patmos, see now the thoroughly professional 
edition of the document by Ch. ASTRUC in Travaux et Mémoires, 8, 1981, 
Ppp. 15-30.] 

10. With some exceptions, of course: for volumes for display, 
church service books, and de luxe volumes. We have seen that the 
manuscript of the Pseudo-Dionysios offered in 827 to Louis the Pious 
(Parte. gr. 437) was in uncial. We will see that at the Stoudios 
monastery there was a collection of Theodore the Studite's Catecheses 
in uncial. J. LEROY (Un témoin ancien des “Petites Catéchéses” de 
Théodore Stoudite, Sertptorium, 15, 1961, pp. 36-60) gave several 
examples of how the Studites themselves faithfully continued to use 
uncial for certain types of work (according to Leroy, for books 
destined for public reading), at a time when they were already using 
minuscule: Vatic. gr. 2625; the fly-leaves of Cotelin 20; and Parte. 
gr. 437 itself, which Leroy maintained is Studite. The so-called 
sloping uncial “which appears almost exclusively between the end of 
the eighth and the third quarter of the ninth century”, seems to be a 
special case, according to Leroy (op. cit., p. 42): was it then 
exactly contemporary with the time when minuscule was spreading, and 
connected with this phenomenon? For a bibliography on minuscule, cf. 
J. IRIGOIN, Lustrum, 1962, pp. 44-48. 

ll. Often called, to avoid confusion, literary or “book” minus- 
cule, or calligraphic minuscule, or in German Buchminuskel. 
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time the differences are such that we cannot speak of a simple 
evolution. And the extension of minuscule to all Literary texts, all 
books, all “publications”, was a real revolution in itself. Can we 
assign it to a country of origin and a precise date?!2 The oldest 
dated Greek manuscript in minuscule which is known at present is the 
Uspenskij Gospels in Leningrad: it is dated 835 and is of Studite 
origin.! But for the use of minuscule this is at the very most a 
terminus ante quem, which leaves a very wide margin. Moreover the 
writing in this manuscript seems so well developed that it must be 
considered as having already progressed a long way from the first 


12. While awaiting J. IRIGOIN'S discussion of the problem of the 
origin of minuscule in the book he is preparing on the manuscripts for 
the series Traité d’Etudes byszantines, (cf. his communication already 
at the 12th International Congress of Byzantine Studies at Ochrid) we 


must still turn to T.W. ALLEN, The origin of the Greek minuscule hand, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 40, 1920, pp. 1-12; A. SIGALAS, ‘lotopia 
täs Mny ypagtis, Thessalonica, 1934, pp. 204 ff.; DEVREESSE, 
Introduction, pp. 30-35. It is helpful to read J. IRIGOIN's thoughts 
on the importance of studying the structure of letters: Structure et 
évolution des écritures livresques de l'époque byzantine, Poly- 
chronion, Festschrift Franz Délger, Heidelberg, 1966, pp. 253-265. 

13. The provenance of the manuscript Leninopol. 219 has been 
studied by G. CERETELI, Wo ist das Tetraevangelium von Porphyrius 
Uspenskij aus dem Jahre 835 entstanden?, Byz. Zeitachr., 9, 1900, 
pp. 649-653 (a translation of the original study which appeared in 
Russian in Stéphanos, Mélanges offerts à Théod. Sokolov, SPB, 1895, 
pp. 76-80). It is based on the note on folio 344, which is in the 
hand of the scribe Nicholas. It mentions the death of Plato of 
Sakkoudion, the uncle of Theodore the Studite, on Wednesday, 4 April, 
in indiction 7 (in fact it was Tuesday, 4 April, 814: cf. J. PARGOIRE, 
Echos d’Orient, 4, 1900-1901, pp. 164-170); the death of Theodore the 
Studite himself on Sunday, 11 November, indiction 5, 6335 = 826; 
and the death of Theodore's brother, Joseph the archbishop of 
Thessalonica, on 15 July, indiction 10, 6340 = 832. The calligrapher 
Nicholas is clearly himself a Studite, and almost certainly the dis- 
ciple of Theodore and the future htgowmenos of the Stoudios monastery 
whose Life we possess and whom we will have cause to mention again 
later (cf. J. LEROY, in Sortptorium, 15, 1961, p. 36 and note 4). 
Cereteli was therefore perfectly correct in claiming this manuscript 
for the Studite scriptorium, although for a long time it had been 
considered as Palestinian for the sole reason that Uspenskij found it 
at Sinai. As for the date when the manuscript was completed, it is 
given in full: 7 May, indiction 13, 6343 (= 835). [I am taking this 
opportunity to mention a study concerned with the history of Greek 
writing: Maria Doria SPADARO, I termini OXYPYFXOZ e ZTPOFFYAOD in un 
testo del sec. XI, Riv. St. bys. e neoell., XIV-XVI, 1977-1979, pp. 
125-143. ] 
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tentative efforts. !4 It seems indeed that references to the new script 
can be found in some earlier texts. 

Like the term bombycine, two Greek terms relating to writing have 
been discussed at some length. !> The history of the first deserves to 
be treated in some detail. For a long time it has been believed that 
a short note in a Bodleian manuscript credited the invention of 
ypáupata xexorrkapeva Xo é^ to the reign of Constantine VI and Irene, 
and so to the years 78-797, the abbreviations of the last two words 
of the Greek being interpreted as ypvod>o pédkav ["“gold black"].! The 
commentators on this text are for the most part mistaken, first and 
foremost in their explanation of the abbreviations. T.W. Allen, for 


14. This would hold true even granted the hypothesis, which 
seems quite probable, that minuscule was the result of a deliberate 
writing reform. Nor would it preclude the “choice between several 
options" from which it has been said Carolingian minuscule emerged, as 
mentioned above. 

15. I discussed these earlier: Sur deux termes grecs concernant 
l'écriture a l'époque byzantine, Revue des Etudes Sud-Est européennes, 
7, 1969 (Mélanges Banescu), pp. 151-154. But following comments made 
to me by J. Irigoin, for which I am grateful, I am inclined to 
correct, or to fill out, what I said about the first of these two 
terms. Note, too, that a young Greek scholar, B. ATSALOS, wrote under 
J. IRIGOIN's supervision a thesis de trotetéme cycle entitled: La 
terminologie du livre-manuscrit à 1’époque byzantine: termes désignant 
le livre-manuscrit et 1’éeriture, (1969). [It was published, in 
French, in Thessalonica in 1971, as Mapdptnua 21, in the review 
"EXAnvund: cf. pp. 230-233 for ypdyyata xexoħauuéva, and pp. 233-241 
for ovpyaroypagd. A supplement, in Greek, appeared in ‘E\\nvixd, 24, 
1971, pp. 5-32 and 25, 1972, pp. 78102: it deals with the various 
terms for vellum.] 

16. CRAMER, Anecdota graeca oxontensia, IV, 1837, p. 400, lines 
5-6: "Ent tio Paovrelag Kuponardétov xat Elprivng ebpfOnoay ypáuuata 
nexohauéva. XE we*. Th. REINACH, (Comptes rendus Acad. Inser., 1898, 
pe 20) had already said at the end of the last century that 
Kuponaidtov might be a misreading for Kwvotavtfvov, and this is 
confirmed by the photograph of the Oxford manuscript which Reinach 
published in a second study which will be discussed later ( Byz. 
Zeitschr., 9, 1900, p. 54). It is ironical that V. GARDTHAUSEN 
(Griechische Palaeographie, 2nd ed., II, 1913, p. 206) did not know of 
Th. Reinach's correction and followed with a "?” the word Kuponaddtov, 
which he retained, while still placing the text about 800. And since 
the oldest dated manuscript in minuscule is of 835, he considered that 
our text “probably refers to minuscule", the invention of which it 
records, and he wondered whether xexoħovuéva should not be read 
("truncated, shortened letters"). We should note that in the manu- 
script and in Cramer's faithful reproduction, a full-stop separates 
xexoauéva from the abbreviated words which follow: we are going to 
see that this is important. 
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example, wrote that “the invention ascribed to the reign of Irene 
(...) consisted in the filling of these letters with an alloy of gold 
and lead"; 17 this hypothesis was taken up by R. Devreesse: “some 
letters, or some sort of text, gold and ink (...), a banal and minor 
matter".!8 this obvious error could have been avoided by reading a 
very old article by Th. Reinach, !9 which showed that the note in the 
Bodleian manuscript is not concerned with the invention of a new style 
of writing, but the discovery ~- reported by Theophanes under the year 
780-781, the first year of the joint reign of Constantine VI and Irene 
- of a pseudo-prophetic inscription which began with the words Xptotédc 
wOrrx9xNr. ["Christ is going to"], di.e. precisely the words transcribed 
in abbreviated form at the end of the Oxford text, where there is no 
reference at all to gold and ink. 

As for the ypGuyata xexodkau(y)Eva, these theg are the letters 
(of the inscription) engraved on the stone (xohGntw). But there too 
the commentators have gone astray. Codex 80 of Photios' Bibliotheca 
is a long summary of Olympiodoros' History, which recounted events 
from A.D. 407-425, and which Olympiodoros had dedicated to Theodosius 
II. Among other anecdotes drawn from Olympiodoros, Photios includes 
one which happened during the actual lifetime of this historian, 
since its hero is his hetairoe Philtatios. It took place in Athens. 
The curiosity of certain people was focussed - I am reproducing 


17. Op. cit. (cf. above, note 12), pp. 1-2. 

18. Introduction, p. 31. 

19. Th. REINACH, Un intrus byzantin dans le Panthéon hellénique: 
le faux dieu Kyropalatés, Bys. Zeitechr., 9, 1900, pp. 52-62 (with 
the photograph, mentioned above, of the page of the Oxford manu- 
script). 

20. THEOPHANES, de BOOR, I, p. 455, lines 12-17: "Ev yoðv tour 
tH xpőwp èv tots Maxpots telxeor tHe Bogsn¢ EvOpands tro dpbywv ebpe 
AGpvaxa, xa todtov dnonabEpac xual dnooxendGoucg ebpev EvSpa xeľuevov 
xat ypGupata xexohaupéva ev wp Adpvanr nepréxovta tae° Xprotds wédreEr 
yevvčoðar éx Maplac tio napbEvov, xa nrotebw eç abtSv, ént 6È 
Kavotavttvov xat Elpfivnc wv paorkbov, & Hares, niv pe Sper. 
["At this time a man digging at the Long Walls in Thrace found a 
coffin and cleaned it and inspecting it found a man lying in it and 
letters engraved on the coffin including the following: ‘Christ is 
going to be born of the Virgin Mary and I believe in Him; in the reign 
of Constantine and Irene, O Sun, you will look on me again.'"] Th. 
REINACH wrote (op. cit., p. 59): “the alleged find from the Long 
Walls is linked with a whole collection of measures and artifices 
cleverly combined by the orthodox empress' counsellors to strike the 
imagination of the people, to surround the new reign with a kind of 
heavenly halo and to prepare their minds for the great programme of 
restoring the images." And he established very clearly the link 
between the first three words of the inscription and the well-known 
Christian epigraphic symbol XM. 

21. As translated by Th. REINACH, who cited other examples (op. 
cit., pe 57, no. 1). 
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the text of the most recent edition - nepe tiv MEYOAANUE VOV BLBdCav ; 
they wanted to know what td pétpov tod xOdd\ovu was. Philtatios, who 
was sbovic nepe yoaupatextv Exwv (“endowed with a natural talent for 
grammar"), taught them about it, and in gratitude the Athenians 
erected a statue to him. What is this all about? Henry's edition 
translates: "... on the subject of books being assembled using glue” 
(xO\Ad@), "what quantity of the product to use": which is not at all 
satisfactory. Tradition A of the text of the Bibliotheca sets us on 
the right track by writing »®\ov [clause] and in correcting to 
nexorcapevov [engraved], readings which the most recent editor wrongly 
rejected as erroneous. Dindorf had finally put an end to it by 
retaining xov and making the correction xexwdLoutvwv [divided into 
clauses], which was adopted by W. Haedicke, and followed most 
recently by Alison Frantz .24 It is not a question of glue, but of 
colometry, the method of dividing prose texts into “units” (yétpov) 
of almost equal length (xw\(Yw), taking the sense into account. This 
was an old, but forgotten, procedure which, Alison Frantz explained, 
they would have wanted to rediscover and respect again in Athens after 
the destruction caused in 267 by the Herulian invasion and later by 
Alaric's troops. After 400, they were concerned not only to repair 
Hadrian's Library, among other buildings, but algo to fill it again 
with books, which they wanted written xat xSra. Since the context 


22. Ed. HENRY, I, Paris, 1959, p. 179, lines 7 ff. This text is 
that of the M tradition of the Bibliotheca (Marcian. gr. 451). The 
A tradition (Marcian. gr. 450) gives xexwhonévwy altero œw correcto and 
xov. We know that A. SEVERYNS (Recherches sur la Chreatomthie de 
Proctos, I, Le codex 239 de Photius, Liège, 1938) has established 
that A is very often superior to M. Here, in my opinion, we have 
further proof. 

23. Olympiodoros II, RE, 1939, 201-202. 

24. Alison FRANTZ, Honors to a Librarian, Hesperia, 35, 1966, 
pp. 377-380 (with useful references on colometry). More recently, the 
question happened to come up at J. IRIGOIN's seminar at the Ecole pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes (IV Section): cf. Annuaire 1968-1969, Paris, 
1969, p. 142. Dindorf's correction met with approval there and it was 
said that the phrase indeed referred to publishing prose texts in 
kola, “which takes account of the spoken rhythm" and which is not the 
same as stichometry, “based on a theoretical line of sixteen 
syllables.” 

25. On the copying of texts per cola et commata, cf. the Intro- 
duction by H. SAFFREY and L.G. WESTERINK to the first volume of their 
edition of PROKLOS, p. XLVIII, note 1 (referring back to G. ZUNTZ, The 
ancestry of the Harklean New Testament, The British Academy Suppl. 
Papera, VII (1945), pp. 94-99). At the beginning of Codex 158 of 
the Bibliotheca (ed. HENRY, II, p». 115), PHOTIOS contrasts Adéyou 
MOUMATLHOC and dyo. elo xha napatervopevor; the translation on the 
opposite page, “words and short expressions, some of which reach the 
length of a full sentence" obviously needs to be corrected. 
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is Athens and the fifth century, Alison Frantz was right to call 
attention to a passage in Proklos<°: Sitti 6° otv 4 ypa tie tadta 
wT? PEON SroprXodeng AEEewee xual A pev npotépa xa dpyarotépa (...) À 
è 6Gevrtépa xa vewtépa, xpatotou 6È èv tots xnexwrAropévorg dvtiypdgouc 
(...). ["There are two possible readings of the passage which distin- 
guishes the depths, and the earlier and older (...) while the second 
and more recent, which prevails in texts transcribed according to a 
division into kola"]. Proklos clearly contrasts old "editions" 
with recent “editions” or copies, which are called xexw copéva 
avtcypaga (“texts transcribed according to a division into kola" 
(...)]e In another place he certainly appears to recognize recent 
manuscripts as superior. 

In short, in the passage of Theophanes and the note in the Oxford 
manuscript, the reference is only to letters which are engraved, ypu- 
pata xexohau(u)Eva; in Proklos and Photios the reference concerns 
texts transcribed according to a division into kola, BtBrta (dvti- 
vpapa) xexottopeva, It has of course nothing to do with glue, nor 
- though this would have been of interest to us here - with a new type 
of writing which would have been the minuscule. 

Another interesting term is ovpya.o- (ovpyeo-) ypagetv. Theodore 
the Studite wrote, in his funerary panegyric for his uncle Plato, the 
founder and higoumenos of the Sakkoudion monastery, who died in 814 
aged nearly 80: nota yp xep tic exeCvou SeELGc povorxdtepov ovp- 
yaroypdgnoev, À teg éninovdtepov tho éxeCvou npoduycag éonovéaroypden- 
cev ["“For what hand wrote a fluent script more elegantly than his, or 
who produced rapid writing with more application than he in his 
zeal?" }]28 In a letter written from exile to his disciple Naukratios, 
the same Theodore the Studite asks to be sent books which he can copy: 
boyéxyerpov Exerc yév por tod ypdyerv, 8 Eyw eto nory napnyoptay xar 
PofPerav yoxs? LS gpdvtrZé por népte tpyéxerpa ota BOrEL5 ovpparé- 
ypaga’ uSvov ut} Ynucots pe elo tç truds ["I am left the manual task 
of writing, which I consider a consolation and benefit for the soul; 
and so think of handiwork for me from now on which you want in a flu- 


26. PROCLUS, In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarium, ed. W. 
KROLL, II, Leipzig, 1901, p. 218. In this text, as J. Irigoin has 
indicated, ypa} does not describe a type of writing but has the well- 
authenticated meaning of a reading of a manuscript, what we call a 
variant. 

27. In his commentary on the Timaeus (ed. E. DIEHL, II, Leipzig 
(Teubner), 1904, p. 308, lines 25-26): dç èv tořç xpiBeotépoLç 
ebpouev tots xexm\topevorg. At least I propose to amend thus the 
reading printed xexoaopévotç, which Diehl explained as "castigatt 
libri Platonis” (cf. Index, s.v.), but which in my opinion is the 
result of a confusion created by dxpiBeotépo.g. A.-J. FESTUGIERE, 
retaining the accepted text, translated “in the most accurate manu- 
scripts, those which have been corrected” (Proclus, Commentaire sur 
le Timée, Traduction et notes, III, Paris, 1967, p. 353, lines 25-26.) 

28. PG 99, 820 A. 
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ent script; only do not punish me with praise."].29 And in the anony- 
mous Life of Nicholas the Studite the disciple of Theodore and htgou- 
menos of the Stoudios monastery about the middle of the ninth century, 
Nicholas is praised for his proficiency as a copyist: Av tate epot 
xontðv xat ÖÉATOVÇ &pvota avppeoypagõv et xat TL Edhog (eee) xat 


waptupotorv at te pipro xat ta éxetvov novara L"He used to work 
with his hands, and if anyone excelled at writing out texts in a 


fluent hand it was he (...) and both his books and his labours bear 
witness”.]39 these three pieces of evidence cover three generations, 
from the middle of the eighth to the middle of the ninth century. 
Ducange, who knew the first and the third, translated3!; "aureas aut 
argenteas litteras in codicibus exarare”, an interpretation still fol- 
lowed by certain scholars.22 As has already been observed , 22 the 
unlikelihood of this is shown clearly by Theodore's letter to 
Naukratios, which Ducange did not know: how could Theodore, exiled and 
anxious to economise, have asked for some de luxe manuscripts written 
in gold and silver letters, so that he could copy them again? Combefis 
seems to me to have been closer to the truth when he commented on the 
third text in the following words which must be quoted since Ducange 
himself seems to have misunderstood them: "Velut longo litterarum 
ductu pro ratione scribendi illius temporis, qua passim libros 
uncialibus litteris exarabant." The idea contained in gypparoypapetv 
is in any case not that of gold or silver ,>4 but that of a thread, of 
writing flowing with connected letters, which brings us close to 
minuscule, Allen seems to me to have been on the right track when he 
wrote?” that “this can only apply to the new book-hand [which,] com- 


29. Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, VIII, no. 61, pp. 50-51. 

30. PG 105, 876 A-B. 

31. Glossarium, 8.V. oyppecypayet v> 

32. For example, DEVREESSE, Introduction, p. 31. 

33. For example, J. LEROY, Scriptorium, 15, 1961, p. 59. On the 
other hand, V. GARDTHAUSEN (Die Namen der griechischen Schriftarten, 
Bys.-neugr. Jahrb., 3, 1922, p. 7) did not know of the letter to 
Naukratios and so is not to the point. 

34. Unless we wish to understand him in a graphic sense: compar- 
able to silver thread (filigree)? 

35. T.W. ALLEN, op. cit., pe 7. [The history of the term 
ouppatoypagety has been furthered by two studies by 0. KRESTEN: 1) 
Einige zusätzliche Überlegungen zu ovpyaroypapetv» Bys. Zeitschr., 63, 
1970, pp. 278-282; 2) Litterae longariae quae graece syrmata dicuntur, 
Eine begriffsgeschichtliche Untersuchung, Scriptorium, 24, 1970, pp. 
305-317. Cf. also R. STICHEL, TO SYpMAION», Ein siiditalienisches 
Zeugnis zur Terminologie der griechischen Schrift, Jahrb. Oesterr. 
Byzantinistik, 26, 1977, pp. 185-192.] The comparisons with Western 
sources are indeed interesting, but are they conclusive? From the 
point of view of Byzantium, it seems clear, from the examples known to 
date, that we are in a Studite milieu, and that everything is pointing 
towards minuscule. It is not necessarily a technical term designating 
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pared to uncial, [is] ligatured and fast. The Uspenskij Gospels com- 

pared to contemporary uncial, present this character”. Indeed, we 
have the good fortune to possess at least two manuscripts from the 
hand of this Nicholas, &pvota cuppeoypagiv: the Uspenskij Gospels it- 
self, dated 835, which has already been mentioned, and a collection of 
letters of Theodore the Studite, today represented by folios 97-286 of 
Coislin 269.36 This is, therefore, one of the few cases where we can 
compare a type of writing and a text which gives a name to it. Given 
this, it is not easy to see why a new explanation should be sought in 
the area of musical palaeography, as has recently been done. 37 


a particular type of writing, but it expresses an idea which is less 
vague than simple "calligraphy". ) 

36. The attribution of this Coislin manuscript to Nicholas, al- 
ready proposed at the end of the last century by B. Meljoranskij, was 
accepted by others including ALLEN (op. cit., pe 7), DEVREESSE (Intro- 
duction, p. 32; Le Fonds Cotelin, pp. 248-249), J. LEROY (Rev. des 
Et. bys., 15, 1957, p. 73, note 1). These two manuscripts by Nicholas 
the Studite are probably not our most ancient examples of minuscule, 
but I leave to the specialists the task of discussing the case of the 
Laurent. 28, 18 (Theon and Pappos), Cotslin 8 and 123 and Paria. 
Suppl. gr. 1156 (Paul of Aegina), Vatic. 2200 (cf. above, note 5), the 
four fly-leaves of Coislin 120 (perhaps eighth century, according to 
DEVREESSE, Le Fonda Cotalin, p. 111). 

37. It is now a long time since B. HEMMERDINGER (Fesat sur 
l’histoire du texte de Thucydide, Paris, 1955, pp. 38-39) gave promin- 
ence - as we shall see later - to the role of John the Grammarian in 
an “iconoclast renaissance", and claimed for the iconoclasts, by means 
of a series of hypotheses, the transliteration of Thucydides. He was 
also very much tempted to attribute to them the introduction of minus- 
cule, and he set out to oppose P. Maas, because Maas considered the 
Studites as the principal cultural factor in Constantinople at this 
time, and to oppose T.W. Allen because he attributed to the Studites - 
but not unconditionally - the invention of minuscule. Taking a circui-~ 
tous route to the term we are concerned with here, Hemmerdinger has 
dealt with this question again: B. HEMMERDINGER, Zupparoypapetv, 
Byzantion, 37, 1967 (appeared 1968), pp. 75-81. His point was to 
assert that ovpy. has nothing to do with minuscule, so that he might 
destroy the argument that, because the term is well-attested in a 
Studite context, minuscule could be placed in the same context. 
Hemmerdinger himself firmly believed, yet without supporting argu- 
ments, that minuscule was an iconoclastic invention. He therefore 
proposed a new interpretation of gupu.: the term “comes from musical 
palaeography” (to which we add that hymnography was held in high 
esteem also in the Stoudios monastery). But there is no proof of it: I 


do not see why, in the passage quoted from the Life of Nicholas the 
Studite, the xto ["“writings"] should be musical manuscripts; nor 


why the manuscripts which Theodore the Studite asked Naukratios for 
should be “manuscripts containing neumes”. In fact, it is the passage 
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It is clear that the Studite origin of the Uspenskij Gospels is 
not a sufficient proof of the Studite origin of minuscule. We shall 
not tackle this problem, on which the basic studies are lacking. Cer- 
tainly it would be satisfying to be able to connect the development of 
a faster, more legible and more economical script with a new need for 
the distribution of texts and ideas, in short, of "propaganda", aris- 
ing from the conflict over images. On the other hand it seems to me 
that it was in the milieu of Constantinople from as early as the 
eighth century that the new script had the greatest chance of achiev- 
ing its form. But the argument some people want to start over the 
iconodule (Studite) origin or, alternatively, the iconoclast origin of 
minuscule seems to me to be senseless. Firstly we must not let 
ourselves be misled by the manuscripts which happen to have been pre- 
served, which are principally Studite ones, nor forget that icono- 
clast writings and manuscripts were systematically destroyed. Also we 
must remember that the two adversaries needed the same weapons for the 
same struggle and certainly each of them immediately adopted those 
that the other had been able to invent ~ for example, if this was the 
case, a new script suitable for fast-moving controversy. 

The essential fact is that, starting from the end of the eighth 
century or the beginning of the ninth, books which had until then been 
written in uncial were to be written in minuscule, and old books in 
uncial transliterated into minuscule. Now the general adoption of 
minuscule is a fact of great importance. Certainly it was gradual. It 
was used first for texts of the Scriptures and theological works. 
Then, it is thought, it extended to technical works for which there 
was a pressing need: treatises on surveying (geometry), medicine, etc. 
It must have been only in the second half of the ninth century that 
strictly literary works would in their turn have been affected by this 
movement. So the script spread according to the degree of urgency, 
and we shall have to ask ourselves at what point the needs of edu- 
cation came into the picture. But in a space of time which could 
scarcely have exceeded a century it seems certain that all branches of 
“publishing” were taken over by the new script. 


from the Eulogy of Plato by THEODORE which seems to have misled 
Hemmerdinger: he took yovc.xstepov in the sense of “musical”, whereas 
it obviously concerns talent and elegance in calligraphy. 

38. On the progressive extension of minuscule to various kinds 
of works, cf. for example A. DAIN, Zes manuscrits, 2nd ed., Paris, 
1964, pp. 121-122; tdem, La transmission des textes littéraires clas- 
siques de Photius à Constantin Porphyrogénéte, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
8, 1954, pp. 33-47; J. IRIGOIN, Histoire du texte de Pindare, Paris, 
1952, pp. 123-124; dem, Survie et renouveau de la littérature antique 
à Constantinople, Cahiers de Civilisation médiévale, 5, 1962, pp. 287- 
302 (cf. pp. 298-301). I wonder whether the span accepted by those 
scholars who allow a duration of about two centuries for the process 
is not too long, leaving most of the poets not transliterated before 
the year 1000. For example, has not a whole collection of philosophi- 
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The mechanics of the transliteration process have been carefully 
studied. 3? The advantages have been pointed out: economy in materials, 
since the same text occupies much less space in minuscule than in 
uncial; economy in time, since minuscule is written much more quickly 
than letters which had almost to be drawn, each letter sometimes 
requiring several strokes of the pen. Therefore there was a consider- 
able reduction in cost price, and yet the final product made for 
easier reading, since with minuscule came the separation of words, 
accentuation and punctuation, which were normally absent from uncial. 
Moreover we must bear in mind that the greater ease in reading which 
resulted ought to have played at least as decisive a role in the 
success of minuscule, as reasons of economy. The philological con- 


cal manuscripts of the ninth century been reconstructed? R. BROWNING 
has maintained that the Greek tragedians had been studied and copied 
in Byzantium as early as the first half of the ninth century (Ignace 
le diacre et la tragédie classique a Byzance, Rev. des Et. grecques, 
81, 1968, pp. 401-410). Also R. BROWNING, in his study: Recentiores 
non deteriores, Univ. of London, Bulletin Inet. Class. Studies, 7, 
1960, pp. 11-21 (cf. p. 16), on the basis of studies by C. Gallavotti, 
posed the problem of the transliteration of Theocritus in the ninth to 
tenth century, and, following the work of J. Martin, the problem of 
the transliteration of Aratos. This study, however, is primarily con- 
cerned with the “renaissance” at the end of the thirteenth and begin- 
ning of the fourteenth centuries and stresses, we note in passing, 
the fact that new transliterations were still being made in this 
period. It will be most interesting one day to establish the chron- 
ology of the transliteration of Greek authors and their individual 
works; but that entails the study, from this point of view, of the 
history of the text of each author and each work, and the task has 
only just begun. In this connection I must add that I very much doubt 
that transliteration (whatever the distinction to be made between the 
genres of works transliterated) began in the Greek world only around 
850, but around 80 in the Latin world. In this case the West would 
have been about 50 years ahead (A. DAIN, Les manuscrits, 2nd ed., p» 
135 and passim). 

39. Called petaxyapaxtnpropds, so as not to be confused, as we 
know, with petaypappatiouóç, the transcription of an alphabet from a 


given language into the alphabet of another language. Cf. the general 
discussion by A. DAIN in the two studies cited in the preceding note, 
especially Les manuscrits, 2nd ed., pp. 124-133. In his article in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers (cited in the preceding note), he referred to 
the conclusions from his study of an example of transliteration of 
Sophocles, Laurent. 32, 9: two copyists had been given the task; one 
was to transcribe in minuscule the model written in uncial, and did it 
scrupulously but not without errors in the division of words or the 
accenting and not without changes of heart; the other had to tran- 
scribe the scholia, interlinear glosses, and marginal annotations, and 
did it like an excellent philologist. 
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sequences of transliteration have also been studied. For example, 
starting from the characteristic errors known as "uncial errors” 
which arise from the confusion of two letters of similar shape in 
uncial, or from an incorrect word division, it has been possible to 
determine how many transliterations of the text of an author or a 
work lie behind the manuscript tradition as it has come down to us. 
With this knowledge we can class the manuscripts better. 0 But the 


40. A. DAIN, especially in the first edition of his book on Lee 
manuscrite, stressed in several places, e.g. on p, 115, the uniqueness 
of the transliterated exemplar, and consequently the uniformity of the 
medieval manuscript tradition following that transliteration. He 
seemed to admit only rare exceptions, e.g. for Aelian the Tactician 
(tbid., pp. 116-117). But J. IRIGOIN, in studying the history of the 
text of Pindar (op. cit.), came to recognise, thanks especially to 
“uncial errors”, three transliterations, all three probably executed 
in Constantinople. Another example: A. TURYN, studying the history of 
the text of Sophocles (Studies in the manuscript tradition of the 
tragedies of Sophocles, Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
XXXVI, 1-2, Urbana, 1952), believed that there existed only a single 
archetype in minuscule, that is to say only a single transliteration; 
but J. IRIGOIN has pointed out (Rev. des Et. grecques, 1954, p. 510) 
that the presence of different uncial faults in the "Laurentian" and 
“Roman” families of Sophoclean manuscripts requires two different 
transliterations. In this connection I note that the oldest manu- 
script of Sophocles, Laurent. XXXII, 9 of 960-980, was nevertheless 
considered by A. DAIN (in the study mentioned above on La transmission 
des textes littéraires classiques) as the actual exemplar resulting 
from the transliteration: the work of two copyists, one of whom repro- 
duced in minuscule the text of his model, probably a fifth century 
parchment in uncial, and the other the scholia and interlinear or 
marginal glosses. In fact the detailed study of these problems has 
only just begun. It is full of promise. It is already important to 
note that scholars are abandoning the hypothesis of the “once-only" 
transliteration, in order to establish more and more numerous cases of 
multiple and independent transliterations: cf. again in the same 
vein, W.J.W. KOSTER, Aristophane dans la tradition byzantine, Rev. 
des Et. grecques, 76, 1963, pp. 381-396; V. di BENEDETTO, La 
tradisione manoseritta euripidea ("Proagones", Studi 7, Padua, 1965), 
p. 147 (two different transliterations of Euripides) and pp. 153 ff. 
(Here, however, I hesitate to accept the existence in the University 
of Constantinople of an official text of Euripides deriving from a 
single uncial codex, but contaminated outside Constantinople by texts 
resulting from other transliterations; the author is also not very 
well acquainted with Byzantine matters). We must then admit a multi- 
plicity of centres for transliteration and “workshops”, and not a 
single centre, or an enterprise comparable to the one for which 
Themistios provides evidence in the fourth century. Then there is the 
other very important question of whether, besides the transliterations 
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significance lying behind the then general “literary” use of minuscule 
cannot be emphasised too much. It was to be the instrument of a new 
culture, a new humanism. And this leads us to make two observations. 

The first is that it is quite unlikely that minuscule would have 
been devised had not a particularly urgent need to communicate and 
disseminate ideas compelled innovation. For it was not in the begin- 
ning a more or less fortuitous discovery, unexpectedly bringing with 
it progress which was otherwise impossible. On the contrary, it was 
the existence of a need which brought forth the “invention”. The 
ninth century was one of the most original and innovative periods in 
the history of Byzantium - or rather it was the outcome of a lengthy, 
profound evolution which had begun years before, indeed immediately 
after the Arab conquest. Though Byzantium transformed itself in order 
to survive, the intellectual domain was perhaps the last to be reached 
by this movement, but it was also perhaps the one which retained the 
imprint of that innovative movement the longest. 

The second observation is that one might reasonably be surprised 
that there was such a long wait for a change which was, when all is 
said and done, so simple in the form it took, yet so vast in its 
consequences. Was it not possible to recognize earlier the advantages 
of a script which was simpler than uncial? The fact that this did not 
happen confirms the impression that in the previous period there was 
less publishing and small need for books. 

All in all, it is not out of place to compare the "invention" of 
literary minuscule with the “invention” of printing. And it would be 
appropriate to study the manuscript book of the ninth to tenth 
centuries, as we do the printed book of the fifteenth to sixteenth 
centuries: from the point of view of a humanist and an economist; for 
publishing techniques and the art of illustration; links with the 
Church and with schools; as guardian of the past, and a springboard to 
the future. However, most of the preliminary research has yet to be 
done, including statistics on manuscripts, and the attribution of 
manuscripts to their scriptorta. 1a 


made in Constantinople, there were also provincial transliterations, 
and if so, where and in what proportion. I believe that this has not 
yet been the subject of any serious study. 

[40 bis. Some of these questions were tackled or broached at a 
colloquium held at Dumbarton Oaks in 1971. Five of the eight papers or 
reports from this colloquium were published under the title Byzantine 
Books and Bookmen, A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium, Washington, 1975. In 
it Nigel G. WILSON dealt with “Books and Readers in Byzantium", making 
pertinent but general reflections on book production and the book 
trade, the authors, scribes and readers. J. IRIGOIN investigated 
“where, from what, how and why manuscripts were copied in the Byzan- 
tine empire". C. MANGO presented a substantial study of the diffus- 
ion of books in the Byzantine Empire from 750 to 850: a large part of 
this is concerned with problems posed by Photios' Bibliotheca (with 
results which, though interesting, are not, however, always convin- 
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The archaeological and palaeographical problems 


The scriptoria posed by the format of manuscripts are connected 
and Studite with the problem of centres of copying. Here, too, 
monasticism for the period with which we are concerned, we 


lack basic studies, but a beginning has been made 
on this important question. 4? And it is perhaps not just by chance 
that the only scriptorium for which we have information around the end 
of the eighth and beginning of the ninth centuries is that of the 
Studites, the first Byzantine workshop whose activities we know fairly 
well. Must we ascribe to the Studites a role not only in the copying 
of manuscripts, which is undisputed, but also in their dissemination 
to other places besides monasteries, and perhaps also a role in copy- 
ing and circulating secular texts? Certainly we should not allow our- 
selves to be misled by the sudden light thrown on the Studite scrip- 
torium which is due especially to the surviving works of Theodore 
himself. This does not mean that it was the first in the field. The 
most that can be said is that the iconoclast crisis had disturbed or 
interrupted the work of the monastic scriptoria insofar as they then 
existed. However, the appearance of such an important centre of copy- 
ing at the end of the eighth century merits our attention. 
When we speak of the Studites and Studite monasticism we must 
understand by these terms not just the monastery of St John Stoudios 4? 


cing); one of these conclusions is that minuscule was introduced "for 
the purpose of library books, i.e., for private study as opposed to 
reading out loud", and that it presupposes the existence of a cultured 
class. H.-G. BECK dealt with the circles in which popular literature 
was read, and K. WEITZMANN with the choice of texts for cycles of 
manuscript illustration, limiting himself to those described as 
literary texts.] 

41. In particular, L. POLITIS in Greece, and J. IRIGOIN in 
France. The research by Politis was concerned with a later period, 
both with the Athonite libraries and particularly, for the fourteenth 
century, those of the Constantinopolitan monastery tiv ‘OSnyiiv (cf. 
Byz. Zeitechr., 51, 1958, pp. 17-36 and 261-287). J. IRIGOIN set out 
clearly the principles for studying the scriptoria (beginning with the 
technical aspects: format, pricking, ruling, ink and, in particular, 
script, binding, etc.) and has already presented interesting groupings 
(scriptorium of Ephraem, etc.) for manuscripts prior to the middle of 
the eleventh century: Pour une étude des centres de copie byzantins, 
Scriptorium, 12, 1958, pp. 208-227; 13, 1959, pp. 177-209. For a 
bibliography of copying-centres and copyists by J. IRIGOIN, see 
Lustrum, 1962, pp. 58 ff. [See too, now, the works by B.L. FONKIC, 
especially: Vizantijskie skriptorii, Jahrb. der Osterr. Byaantintetik, 
31, 1981, pp. 425-444; in a more expanded version and illustrated: 
Scriptoria bizantini, Risultati e Prospettive della Ricerca, Riv. dt 
St. bis. e neoell., NS 17-19, 1980-1982, pp. 73-118.] 

42. It has been known for a long time that the form “Stoudion" 
is erroneous. But what can be said of the so-called Anglicized form, 
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in Constantinople, but also the various monasteries where Plato, 
Theodore and their monks lived in Bithynia before their withdrawal 
in the face of Arab incursions, and later in the islands or in Europe, 
when conflict with the authorities caused them to be exiled. 3 In 
this sense the Studite community goes back to Plato, about whom we 
know very little, 44 except that he belonged to a prominent family in 
Constantinople, that he was an orphan, and found employment in the 
administration. What education had he received? Doubtless not a 
very extensive one. His nephew Theodore, in his Eulogy of Plato, does 
not mention it, which proves nothing; but he says of Plato's sister 
(that is Theodore's own mother, Theoktiste) that she was “unlettered 
because she was an orphan": she taught herself to read from the 
Psalms, which she soon knew by heart. *6 Through Theodore again we 
know that Plato was a calligrapher, and that he copied out a great 
many manuscripts, evidently of edifying content, which enriched the 
libraries of the Studite monasteries. We also know that many people, 
including some laymen no doubt, possessed fascicles in his handwriting 
containing florilegia drawn from the Fathers. It is very unlikely 
that he ever copied out a secular work, and we do not even know 
whether he organised a scriptorium in the monastery which he founded 


“Studite”, based not on the Greek but on a Latinised form? It is 
possible, either to keep in the nominative the eponym Stoudios, the 
name of the patrician and Eastern consul who founded the first 
establishment in 462 or to adopt the genitive Stoudiou, following the 
expression t% <ZtovStov designating the estates belonging to this 
patrician in the suburb of Psamathia, and consequently the site of 
the monastery. The forms pov (ñyobuevoç) tv ZtovStov and tod 
Ztov6tov are indeed met with in the sources, but the former is the 
more ancient and precise. Cf. H. DELEHAYE, Stoudion-Stoudios, Anal. 
Boll., 52, 1934, pp. 64-65. 

43. On the term "Studite" applied to monasteries other than the 
one in Constantinople, cf. PG 99, 169 A and 276 A. There is a list of 
Studite establishments in a letter from Theodore to Pope Paschal, 
mentioning the higoumenot civ Kadapd, tiv IIuxprStov, tod Mavdkonetptov 
tic Edxeptac, tiv SrovStou: PG 99, 1152 B; cf. also 1153 C, and 1209 C 
on the same subject. 

44. No study of any importance has been devoted to him. Cf. H.- 
G. BECK, Kirche und theolog. Literatur im bys. Retch, Munich, 1959, 
pp» 209, 213, 491. Moreover, for all that he played a notable role in 
monasticism as an enthusiastic partisan of the Basilian rule, and in 
political life by the opposition to authority which he did not 
hesitate to manifest, Plato had more of a taste for a life of 
seclusion than for high level administration; these tasks he willingly 
left to his fiery nephew. 

45. Cf. above, chap. IV, note 96. 

46. PG 99, 885 B: dyp&pyatog č dpyavlac..-ypappatlyer éautiivess 
xat TÒ partnplov dnoomOtyer. 
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in 718 at Sakkoudion in the region of Brusa. 47 

We know more about Theodore, whose father belonged to a distin- 
guished and wealthy family and occupied a high position in the 
administration in Constantinople, “8 The child first completed his 
propaideia under a grammatistes [elementary teacher]. Then, when 
he was older, the navdeca Ñ Odpaðev ["secular education"]: grammar, 
which trained the child to speak good Greek (À yMbooav tedrnveyer) 
and poetry; then rhetoric, of which he retained only what was useful 
for the composition and orderly arrangement of speeches (cuvôrixn Adyou 
xac pova, xfdrkoc tio ppdoews), leaving aside vain ornaments and 
subtleties; and finally philosophy in its various forms, ethics, 
general principles, dialectic and apodeictic.49 In short, this was 
the education that a child of good social standing in the capital, who 
was, as a rule, destined for the public service, still received in 
the 70's of the eighth century”? (Theodore was probably born in 759). 
This was under Constantine V, right in the middle of the iconoclast 
crisis, and with no indication that he might have attended schools 


47. In Theodore's funeral oration for his uncle and “spiritual 
father", cf. the whole passage, PG 99, 820 A. It begins with the 
phrase, already quoted above, in which he says that Plato more than 
anyone else wpovorrx®tepov Eouppavroypdoncey (“wrote a fluent script 
rather elegantly"), then continues: năç dv tus Kapı OurjoeLev tod Ta 
ExeCvov novtata eft’ obv BuprrSdpia Exyovtac éx Srapdpov Setwov natépwv 
&vOokoynPEvtas (e...) Tato xa0’ tlic 5 povatcs ndðev EdroGev 1 Tv 
Sédtwv ebnopta À obyt èx tiv sxetvou dycav xerpõv nat névwv; ["how 
would one count the number who possess books or fascicles of flori- 
legia drawn from the various holy Fathers? (...) From where else came 
the abundance of books for our monasteries if not from the labour of 
his hands?"]). 

48. The most extensive study is still the one by A.P. 
DOBROKLONSKIJ, Prep. Feodor, ispovjednik i igumen Studijekij [Saint 
Theodore, Confessor and "Higownenos" of the Stoudios], I, Ego epoha, 
Bian i djejatelnost [Hie life, career and times], Odessa, 1913, xx + 
972 + xc + 10 pp.; II, Ego tvorenija [His works], Odessa, 1914, 
572 pp. It takes into account previous works and cites them. It must 
be filled out or corrected on many points with the help of more recent 
works, most of which have been enumerated by BECK, op. eit., pp. 91- 
495, especially p. 495, note 2 (Add: J. LEROY, La vie quotidienne du 
moine studite, JIrenikon, 27, 1954, pp. 21-50; tdem, La réforme 
studite, in the collection Il monachesimo orientale = Orient. Christ. 
Anal., 153, 1958, pp. 181-214). But it is still surprising that we do 
not have a good monograph on a person of such great importance in 
Byzantine monasticism, nor a good edition of his works. A critical 
annotated edition of his letters would be particularly welcome. 

49. On Theodore's education: Life A, PG 99, 117 C-D; Life B, 
ibid., 237 A-B; Life C, ed. LATYSEV, Vis. Vrem., 21, 1914, § 6, p.260. 

50. Or what the editors of the Lives, in the following century, 
thought this child had received? 
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other than those of private teachers. And we also see, from Theodore's 
works themselves, what this education led to. He is not a great 
writer, although his forceful temperament saves him from banality. 
Neither is he erudite, unless you prefer to think that he voluntarily 
refrained from displaying his secular knowledge. But he has at his 
disposal a vocabulary, syntax and style of great richness and 
flexibility, ranging from the simple to the elaborate, from the 
familiar to the learned and sometimes to the precious, according to 
the subject, the circumstances, the audience or the addressee. As for 
the poetry, the fambics and epigrams,>! they are veritable pastiches 
or, rather, they are clever school exercises, but at least they show 
that their author had acquired a sound knowledge of metre. The effect 
of this education is found in the guidance Theodore gave his monks. 
Most, doubtless, devoted their time to the manual work to which 
Theodore pays so much attention. Even for those who rose a little 
higher, the concern of their higoumenos remained primarily practical: 
4 öl’ Epywy gtrocogfa [“philosophy through works"], Life A says; 
Npaxt.x?) girocogfa ["“practical philosopy"], say B and C. But for 
certain of them, there is also what Life A calls 4 év \6y@ oriccogta, 
navSeta ["“philosophy in expression, education"]; Life B, doyixal 
téxyva. ["verbal skills"]; Life C, * Sta 6ywv naréeCa, padhuata 
{“education through words, learning”]. This consists first of all of 
grammar, indispensable for writing correctly and for reading (aloud) 
intelligently (Life B), and even for composing speeches (\6ywv tpyétar 
["producers of words"], Life A; AGyoug olxeCoug ovyypdya. ["to compose 
appropriate speeches"], Life C). A little texvodoyCa prdrocopCas 
{"reasoning skill of philosophy"], as B says, adding that it is 
necessary to be able to refute heretics using “syllogisms of the 
truth". Finally, there is ecclesiastical chant and poetry, the 
importance of which is vigorously stressed by Life A. In conclusion, 
B declares that the Studites practised nav etõoç énuothyung ["every 
form of knowledge"], and that there were among them ocogétator 
xah\typđpor xa Lepoyértar., xovdaxndprot te xa dopatoypdgo., nountal 
te xa? dvayvidotat NPŐTLOTOL, pedvotal te nal doronsot ["very wise 
calligraphers and psalm singers, kontakion and hymn-writers, out- 
standing poets and readers, musicians and devotees of singing"). 

Even if it is not necessary to take everything quite literally, 
it seems certain that the Studites found in their brotherhood 
something to satisfy all their needs, not only the material ones, and 
that Theodore had seen to this. He attached particular importance to 


51. A. GARZYA, Theodori Studitae Epigrammata, En. “Et. Boč. 
Zn., 28, 1958, pp. 11-64; P, SPECK, Parerga zu den Epigrammen des 
Theodoros Studites, ‘EAAnvixd, 18, 1964, pp. 11-43 and 207-208; and 
especially P. SPECK, Theodoros Studitea, Jamben auf verschiedene 
Gegenstände, Einleitung, kritischer Text, Uebersetaung und Kommentar, 
Berlin (Supplementa Byzantina, I), 1968. 

52. Life A, PG 99, 168 A-B; Life B, tbid., 273 B-C; Life C, ed. 
LATYSEV, op. cit., § 27-28, pp. 273-274. 
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expression and grammar ,53 and also to calligraphy. He himself was a 
capable and prolific calligrapher: when Lives B and C were published, 
there were still manuscripts in his handwriting in the Stoudios 
monastery .-4 In his correspondence from exile and particularly in his 
letters to Naukratios, he often asks for books (religious, naturally), 
and the materials for copying .> It is not surprising that calli- 


53. See for example, a letter from THEODORE to Naukratios (PG 
99, 1084, C), in which he says : éyw 6E cov 1d ebtovov énarvdv, 
dnoSExouar xa tiv npoxSntovoay StGheEuv, Àv Stu wadkrota xnadvvetc tdv 
Ta tHe ypappatixtc oxdAca Suvnetic ènıévaı ["While praising your 
forcefulness I welcome, too, your improvement in dialectic, which you 
would most certainly sharpen if you could tackle the interpretations 
of grammar"]. He adds that indeed the defenders of orthodoxy, the 
dp0Sypovec [“right-thinking"], must have forceful and skilful language 
to fight on equal terms against the xax6S0Fo. ["wrong-minded"] and 
overthrow their engines of war, eb@vBddouc ékenddrerce We can get some 
idea of NAUKRATIOS' own skill in writing by reading his letter on the 
death of Theodore, addressed to the dispersed brethren: PG 99, 1825 f. 
We have three letters of THEODORE THE STUDITE addressed to a "John the 
Grammarian" whose great knowledge he admires and respects, and with 
whom he himself takes the stance of a grammarian : xar ef XPM påvar 
xat «THY ypappatıxův texvorkoyfav, tobt’ av eln dvagoprxdv, 8 xat 
dpormpatexdv xat Serxtexdvy xal dvtanoGotixdv uahettar [“and if it were 
necessary to expound according to the systematic treatment of grammar 
this would be relative, which is also called comparative, demonstra- 
tive and correlative"] (PG 99, letter 212, 1637D =- 1640A-D). V. GRUMEL 
has shown that there was every possibility that the recipient of these 
three letters was the future iconoclastic patriarch, whom we will be 
considering soon: Jean Grammaticos et saint Théodore Studite, FEchoe 
d’Orient, 36, 1937, pp. 181-189. 

54. Life B : PG 99, 261 D-264 A; Life C, ed. LATYSEV, Visant. 
Vrem., 21, 1914, § 27, pe 273. See also PG 99, 1848 B. 

55. For example : ed. COZZA-LUZI, in Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, 
VIII, letter no. 33 (p. 26) to Naukratios, to ask him for “the 
hermeneta on John's Gospel roð xata cápxa natpőç pou [“commentary by 
my father in the flesh") (?) and other books; ibid. no. 78, pp. 64-65, 
where he complains that all his books have been taken away from him, 
wéxop. tod tponoroyfou ["“including the allegorical interpretation"]; 
no. 80, p. 69: friends procured some books for him, but he asks 
Naukratios for +16 AeEixév ["the glossary"], as well as a notebook in 
which he had written in shorthand (5d onsefwv) a treatise (AS6yoc) 
which a certain Kallistos had been given the task of transcribing 
(uet&ypayar). Cf. again, ibid., no. 38, pe 31 (accused of receiving 
pepppGvar [“skins"}; no. 61, pp. 50-51 (this is the passage on the 
boySxerpa cupparéypaga quoted above, chap. V, note 29; on épydyerpov, 
“manual work", in the general sense and in the practical sense, espe- 
cially in monastic language, cf. DUCANGE, s.v.); no. 75, pe 62 (xpfrw 
xa bpySyerpov tod ypdyerv ["I also long for the manual work of 


writing"]), etc. 
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graphy and reading have an important place in the rule which he 
gave his monks. Eight articles in the penitential>6 concern discip- 
line in the scriptorium, which was placed under the authority of a 
protokalligraphos, and these are our main source of information for 
this scriptorium: various punishments” are prescribed for (1) anyone 
who prepares too much glue (xóa), at the risk of its spoiling, (2) 
anyone who does not take good care of the pages he is writing on, or 
the book he is copying from, who does not cover them up when 
necessary, who does not observe the paragraphing ,-® the accents and 
the punctuation, (3) anyone who, trusting to memory, departs from the 
text he is copying ,99 (4) anyone who “reads” more than there is in his 
model, (5) anyone who breaks his reed-pen because he is angry, (6) 
anyone who takes another scribe's pages without his consent, (7) any- 
one who does not conform to the instructions of the chief calligrapher 
and, finally, (8) for the chief calligrapher who shows partiality in 
distributing the work, or who does not take the greatest care of the 
materials, the skins (ueuppdvac ) and the tools of trade.60 The books 
copied by Plato, Theodore and the Studites were primarily 


56. PG 99, 1740 A-B. 

57. From thirty to a hundred prostrations: standing up in the 
refectory; food without seasoning; "separation" (dpopropdc) for two or 
three days. On this last punishment, cf. Pl. de MEESTER, De monachico 
statu juxta disciplinam byzantinam, Vatican, 1942, index s.v. "“excon- 
municatio”, § 8. 

58. Td dvttottya+  DEVREESSE (Introduction, p. 47 and note 2) 
understood this to mean “being careful about the letters which have 
the same sound", correcting to dvtiototya» “letters which are related 
to each other, xy, 19". This seems unacceptable to me. It should be 
a question, if not of paragraphs in the modern sense, at least of 
lines that correspond, otfyoc. 

59. 'EGv tic exotnofcer èx v veypappEvov tod gE of ypdger 
Buiprfov.e  ‘Anootndiyw is well known in the sense of “reciting by 
heart", and txotndfxw is attested with the same meaning (cf. DUCANGE, 
8.V.; LIDDEL-SCOTT-JONES, s.v.). The case envisaged, then, is that of 
the copyist monk who, when he is dealing with a text which he knows 
well, e.g. a psalm, writes in response to a sort of inner recitation, 
instead of referring scrupulously to his model. 

60. *Augcaotixd tpyaketa: the implements used to “assemble” the 
manuscripts and doubtless to bind them. - We know, from a letter of 
THEODORE (ed. COZZA-LUZI, cited above, no. 59, p. 49), the name of a 
protokalligraphos of his day, a man called Ignatios. He is also 
described as ypyoopthak: guardian of the powdered gold used in the 
scriptorium for certain letters or decoration? 

61. Contrary to what has been said, calligraphers at the 
Stoudios monastery did not enjoy favoured treatment: their task was 
manual work, like that which all the monks were obliged to do. Even if 
it is said in the hypotyposie or rule (PG 99, 1717 A) that during the 
great Easter fast each monk, while applying himself to his work, 
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intended for the edification of the monks, and so remained in the 
monastery in a room which the rule simply calls tSnog tiv BLpiCwov 
["room of the books"], in the custody of a BtBALOpOAaE; on feast~days 
this custodian called the brothers by means of the simandron [wooden 
gong]; each of them received a book which he read until the evening; 
at another summons from the atmandron he was obliged to return it or 
be punished . 62 In the penitential, punishments are laid down for 
the monk who does not take care of the book handed to him, or who 
takes one without the permission of the monk to whom it has been 
assigned, or who grumbles because he would like to have a different 
book to the one he has received; similarly for the monk who hides a 
book in his bed instead of handing it back at the request of the 
bibliophylax; or finally for the careless bibliophylax who leaves 
books piled up in disarray and does not take the trouble to shake and 
dust then. 

Even though, thanks to these texts, we have a vivid picture of 
the Studite scriptorium and library in Theodore's time, it is not 
certain that any manuscript from before the death of Plato (814) or 
Theodore (826) has come down to us. It is still only an hypothesis 
that the famous manuscript in uncial of the Pseudo-Dionysios, presen- 
ted to Louis the Pious in 827, came from a Studite scriptorium. And, 
until more extensive and systematic research has been done, two other 
suggestions remain hypotheses. One is the deduction, based on 
recently recognized evidence relating to Theodore's Great Catechesis, 
that there was a Studite prototype. 5 The second is the date of ca 


should recite the entire Psalter between the first and the ninth hour 
of the day, “except the calligraphers", this is quite simply because 
they obviously cannot recite the Psalter while they are copying, and 
not because they are benefiting from special privileges. 

62. PG 99, 1713 A-B. 

63. PG 99, 1740 A-B. 

64. Cf. above, chap. I, note 14. Certainly there is no inherent 
difficulty in admitting that the Constantinopolitan Court may have 
ordered from a Studite scriptorium a de luxe manuscript, in uncial, of 
the Pseudo-Dionysios. However, what we know of the relations between 
Michael II and Theodore and of the history of Theodore and his monks 
in this period (when, let us remember, they were not at St John 
Stoudios in Constantinople), hardly supports this hypothesis. On the 
other hand, the archaeological arguments invoked for attributing this 
manuscript to a Studite scriptorium are not decisive (cf. the study, 
already mentioned, by J. LEROY, in Scriptorium, 15, 1961, especially 
pp» 54-55). I believe that this question calls for a fresh examina- 
tion. 

65. J. LEROY, Un nouveau témoin de la “Grande Cat&chése" de 
saint Théodore Studite, Rev. des Ft. byz., 15, 1957, pp. 73-88. This 
is not a question of a manuscript which has come down to us, but of a 
manuscript whose existence seems to Leroy to be attested by the text 
of the collection of catecheses by Paul of the Evergetis Monastery, 
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830 assigned to four folios in uncial of the Small Catachesees.°® 
In fact, it does seem that the first Studite calligrapher whose works 
we possess is this Nicholas from Crete whom we encountered earlier 
when his parents sent him, at the age of ten, to Constantinople, to 
the Stoudios monastery, to join his uncle Theophanes who was a monk 
there, when Theodore was higoumenoe. As we have seen from the testi- 
mony of his anonymous Life,” he learned there "such grammar as was 


needed to write correctly", and he became an excellent tachygraphos, „a 
calligrapher who wrote with astonishing speed, épvota avppeoypagiiv 8; 
at the time when the author of his Life was writing, some manuscripts 
in his handwriting were still preserved at the Stoudios monastery. 
We know of at least two, which have been discussed above, the 
Uspenskij Gospels (Leninop. 219), which he finished on 7 May 835, and 
a collection of Theodore's letters, of which there have survived 
folios 97-28 of Coislin 269.70 It is possible that other manuscripts 
by Nicholas’! may yet be discovered in our libraries, just as it is 
probable that the number of "Studite" manuscripts will increase when 
we are better equipped to recognize them. 


and which, “without it being possible to make a more categorical 
assertion,” must have been “a prototype specifically intended to serve 
as a model (...), the prototype kept at the monastery of Stoudios"” 
(op. cit., pe 87). It is therefore particularly for the history of 
the text of Theodore that this new piece of information is interes- 
ting. Moreover, it is common sense that Theodore should have taken 
care to establish authentic exemplars of his works, and that the 
Studite community preserved some of them. 

66. J. LEROY, Un témoin ancien des "Petites Cat&échéses” de 
Théodore Studite, Seriptorium, 15, 1961, pp. 36-60. These four folios, 
preserved in the Vatican (Vatic. gr. 2625) are the remnant of a col- 
lection in uncial of the Small Catecheses (which are thought to have 
been issued in 820-826) and the existence of this collection in uncial 
is in itself very interesting. J. Leroy's arguments in favour of 
attributing to it a Studite origin have much to be said for them. The 
problems of the date and of its relationship with Paria. gr. 437 are 
more difficult. 

67. PG 105, 872. 

68 Cf. above, p. 131. 

69. PG 105, 876 A-B. 

70. Cf. above, p. 132. 

71. However, J. LEROY (Seriptorium, 15, 1961, pp. 53-54) has 
refuted Diller's view that Mosq. 93 (uncial and minuscule) is in 
Nicholas’ handwriting. 

72. No good monograph on the Studite scriptorium exists. Infor- 
mation on the practices of its calligraphers will be found in: 
DEVREESSE, Introduction, p». 33; IRIGOIN, Sertptorium, 12, 1958, pp. 
215, 218, 222, 223; LEROY, Sertptorium, 15, 1961, pp. 48-52; etc. On 
manuscripts which to date have been recognised as Studite, cf. the 
bibliographical information given by IRIGOIN, Sertptorium, 12, 1958, 
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Many problems still exist, which we have glimpsed in passing. 
Were the Studite monasteries a centre for the development of minus- 
cule? Were they a focal point in the process of transliteration? Did 
they take an interest in secular works, and if so, which? Did they 
fulfil outside commissions? Alternatively did they copy only reli- 
gious texts and treatises, meant for their own libraries? In the 
present state of our knowledge, this last hypothesis seems much more 
likely to me, at least for the period of Theodore and his immediate 
successors. However, it should not lead to an excessive disparagement 
of the role of the Studites. The large-scale organisation of 
scriptoria, the passion for books, the concern for correct and pure 


p. 208, notes 2, 3, 4, and Lustrum, 1962, p.e 47 (about a study by 
M. Bonicatti, no. 143), and pp. 63-64 (where doubts are expressed over 
certain identifications proposed by A. Diller); the manuscripts listed 
by DEVREESSE, Introduction, pp. 32-33 and p. 56; and espectally 
the study by C. GIANNELLI, Un nuovo codice di provenienza studita, 
reprinted in his Soripta Minora, Rome, 1963, pp. 225-238. Besides 
those by Nicholas, I believe there are only three which are dated 
to the ninth century, two of them being from the extreme end of the 
century (two of Athanasios, 880 and 899, and one of Ignatios, 899). 
But J. Irigoin thought that among the undated manuscripts there 
are a good ten which go back to the ninth century. The mono- 


graph, by N. ELEOPOULOS, 'H Busrvoenxn xar To BrBhuoyoagendy devac- 
thprov Mg poviic tv Zrovh.ov, Athens, , pp. an pilates, 
well-presented and well-illustrated, does not claim to be an original 
study. On the attribution of certain manuscripts to the Stoudios 
monastery, this time using not palaeographical but artistic and 
iconographic criteria, cf. most recently the comments by Suzy 
DUFRENNE, Deux chefs-d'oeuvre de la miniature du XI? siècle, Cahtere 
archéologiques, 17, 1967, pp» 177-191. Information has not yet been 
systematically collected on the “economic” aspect of calligraphy, I 
mean on the salaries of calligraphers, and the cost of manufacture and 
sale of the books. A single example, from the twelfth century, but a 
very interesting one, is cited by DEVREESSE (Introduction à 1’ étude 
des manuscrite grecs, p. 48). The information which Arethas' manu- 
scripts provide is well-known (cf. chap. VIII, below). Here is another 
piece of evidence, taken at random from reading part of the Synaxarion 
of Constantinople (ed. H. DELEHAYE, Prop. ad AA SS novembrie, p. 726, 
lines 55 ff.): Athanasios the Miracle-worker, a monk and calligrapher 
in a monastery in Bithynia, becomes blind; when he is cured, upon 
making a vow that he will distribute to the poor all that he earns, he 
begins copying manuscripts again, and in twenty-eight years of work 
without rest, except for Saturdays and Sundays, he is able to give to 
the poor 900 nomismata (or a little more than 32 nomismata per annum). 
{On Studite manuscripts, cf. again B.L. FONKIC, Notes paléographiques 
sur les manuscrits grecs des bibliothèques italiennes, Onoavpropata» 
16, 1979, pp. 153-157. N.F. Kavrus has foreshadowed a study on the 
Studite scriptorium in the ninth century.] 
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language and for effective dialectic were achievements the signifi- 
cance of which extended beyond the confines of the monasteries. These 
monasteries increased in importance because of the number, mobility 
and activity of the Studites, and because of the influence that the 
rule of Theodore was to exercise everywhere. It happens that at 
present our sources throw light only on the Stoudios monastery, and on 
the powerful personality of its great higoumenos - a double reason for 
being cautious in our interpretation. But this blossoming of scholar- 
ly activity did not come about by chance, nor was it an isolated, 
short-lived phenomenon. 
At the very time when Theodore was making a pro- 
Two patriarchs who found impression on Byzantine monasticism,’ we 
were defenders of have information about two eminent representatives 
images: Tarasios of the secular clergy, who were laymen before 
and Nikephoros their elevation to the patriarchate, Tarasios, 
patriarch from 784 until his death in 806, and 
Nikephoros, patriarch from 806 until his forced retirement in 815 (he 
died in 829). Their Lives were written, not long after the death of 
each, it seems, by Ignatios, the deacon and ekeuophylaxr of Sancta 
Sophia, the Ignatios whom the Suda, in the short note it includes on 
him, describes as ypauyatixd¢ [“grammarian"]. 
Tarasios’" was born in Constantinople into an upper middle-class 


73. I prefer not to base too much on the Life of another monk, 
which some have wanted to use extensively for education in Constanti- 
nople (e.g. F. DVORNIK, Les légendes de Constantin et de Méthode 
vues de Bysance, pp. 29-31), the Life of John, called Psichaites, 
the htgoumenoe of the monastery of the Theotokos wv Yıxă. It has 
been edited by P. VAN DEN VEN (Le Muséon, n.s. III, Louvain, 1902, pp. 
97-125). But for one thing the date of our version is still, it seems 
to me, uncertain, and perhaps appreciably later than John's death (cf. 
G. da COSTA~LOUILLET, Bysantion, 24, 1954, p. 259). Secondly, and most 
particularly, the passage cited (pp. 109-110 of the edition of VAN DEN 
VEN) culminates in outrageous invective and is completely devoid of 
interest. The anonymous biographer declares that his hero has felt no 
need at all to concern himself with grammar, nor the foolishness of 
Homer, nor with pfntopuxt yevdoroyla [“rhetorical falsehood"], nor 
philosophy, nor astronomy, geometry or arithmetic. This conventional 
list is accompanied by heavy sarcasm directed at these sciences, and 
ends with an insult to Plato, who drags himself along in the mire, as 
reptiles do, and fille his belly like a parasite. A fine piece of 
monastic ineptness, which teaches us nothing. 

74. Ignatii diaconi Vita Tarasii archiepiscopi Constantinopol- 
itani, graece primum edidit, I.A. HEIKEL, Acta Soctetatts Scientiarun 
Fennicae, 17, Helsingfors, 1899, pp. 389-439. [On this text, cf. now 
P. SPECK, Die kaiserliche Universitat von Konstantinopel, Munich, 
1974, pp. 52 ff. He accepts, as in the case of Photios, too, that it 
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family in about 730, it is thought. 75 His father was in favour at the 
court, and held an important judicial post. He himself had a long 
career in the imperial bureaucracy, and attained the high position of 
protasekretis. 6 He had received a complete secular education, but 
the Life unfortunately does not enlarge on this.” Rather it says, 
following the rules of the genre, that Tarasios retained only that 
which was useful, i.e., which permitted: 16 6SreotpaypEvov Ceiveryv xat 
PappapõSeç nat th ydoog vouobetetv tiv dxpfperav ["rectifying error 
and barbarism and regulating precision in speaking"].78 However 
Ignatios himself indirectly tells us of the extent to which this edu- 
cation was steeped in the classical tradition when, addressing 
Tarasios, he thanks him for the lessons in metre and poetry he had 
received from him in the flower of his youth: of yp énudfoopar the 
og elo be StSaonarlac tO xporpov (+...) tHe pév evtpvgioag év dust 
TÄS vedtrntoc, xal pundetc éx cov Tpruétpov wa? tetpapétpav Tpoyat xiy 
te xa dvanarotixðv xat hpwv nornmdtwy td xupdtrcota ["for I will not 
forget your teaching me what was useful (...) when I was revelling in 
the flower of my youth and being initiated by you into the best of 
trimeters_ and trochaic tetrameters and anapaestic and heroic 
verses"]./9 This is valuable information, which links up with what 
has been said above about the sound knowledge of metre which Theodore 
the Studite possessed. 

We find more information in the biography which this same 


was possible to be at the same time protasekretie and teacher in the 
full and exact sense of the word]. 

75. H.-G. BECK, Kirche und theolog. Literatur, p.e 489. 

76. At least if I interpret correctly these words from the Life 
(pe 397, lines 2 £.): ç xat Hv bnatov dEfav xooutoar xat npõrog 
bnoypagets tHv Paorrttxdv pvotnptov syxprOfvar 

77. It confines itself to these words: tric OGpabev nar&Selac tå 
xpatrota ovddeEGuevocg ("acquiring the best of secular education") (p. 
397). 

78. Loc. cit. 

79. Op. cit., p. 423, lines 5-8. I think that it is on the 
basis of this text that G. da COSTA-LOUILLET (Bysantion, 24, 1954, 
pe 217) allowed herself to speak of a “school” of Tarasios and of “the 
rhetorical and philosophical academy of Sancta Sophia": but there is 
nothing of this sort in the Life of Tarasios. - A little further on 
(p. 423, lines 10-11) Ignatios recalls ~ and we have several pieces of 
similar evidence - that he used to take down in shorthand Tarasios' 
homilies, which skilful calligraphers would then transcribe, and this 
passage warrants being quoted, because of the precise way terms are 
used: (...) &¢ dEvypagp xakGum xat pEAave orplerotevog nal xaddCortor 
yvpapeto. petad.50i¢ v SEAtOLG Texvinikc dvatattec@ar SrecnobSaxa [” 
worked zealously taking these down with rapid pen and ink and handing 
them over to the finest calligraphers to transcribe skilfully"). For a 
a recent bibliography on shorthand: J. IRIGOIN, in Lustrum, 1962, pp. 
51-53. 
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Ignatios devoted to Nikephoros. & He, too, was born about the middle 
of the eighth century into an upper middle-class Constantinopolitan 
family ,°! attached to the service of the State: his father, Theodore, 
held the office of asekretie®* under Constantine V (741-775), until 
his attachment to the cause of the images had him temporarily, then 
permanently, exiled from the capital .8 Ignatios tells us that after 
his death his widow Eudokia reached Nicaea and lived "for a certain 
time” (&»’ txavdv ypdvov) with her son, young Nikephoros. It is then 
that, without being precise about the place (but doubtless the mother 
and son returned to Constantinople) or the date, the biographer speaks 
for the first time of the education and instruction of Nikephoros: 
pti tOte tic byxnunrfov nardelac Epantonew xad tv bid xerpõv xual 
uéAavoç TEXVNV NOVOULEVE ["just then taking the general education and 
working at the craft with hands and ink"} 84 I take this to mean 
that, at the same time as he was receiving his secondary education, 
Nikephoros was acquiring the technical training necessary for a State 
official: in other words, that he was preparing himself to follow his 
father's career, without a grudge being held against him and without 
his experiencing a certain embarrassment from the fact that his father 
had been dismissed from his office and from Constantinople because he 
was an iconodule. That is indeed what happened, since the Life adds: 
hpo yp bnoypayets tote wv xpatobvmv pvomplorcs innpetobuevoc » 
obw yp napd th AboovlSu Sraréxu tO donxpttns Svoud, 6 éne qtõv 


80. Ed. de BOOR, at the back of the volume Nicephori archiepis- 
copi Conatantinopolitant opuscula hietorica, Leipzig (Teubner), 1880. 
There is still no good study of this Life and of the important 
historical and chronological data that it contains. Cf. G. da COSTA- 
LOUILLET, Byzantion, 24, 1954, pp. 245 ff. (especially on the 
hypothesis that there were two versions, the original one in 829, and 
the other a revision dating to after 843). 

81. Cf. the important work by P.J. ALEXANDER, The Patriarch 
Nicephorus of Constantinople, Ecclestaetical Policy and Image Worship 
in the Byzantine Empire, Oxford, 1958. The date of birth of Nikephoros 
is not known. P.J. ALEXANDER (op. eit., p. 54) seems to have adopted 
that of 758, a date suggested a long time ago. H.-G. BECK (Kirche und 
theolog. Literatur, p. 489) suggested about 750. 

82. Life of Nikephoroe, p. 142: tiv tod bnoypapéus dnondnpoty 
xpeCav xnav tote Baotreloug pvotnptors bnnpetetobar ["he discharged the 
office of secretary and served the imperial bureaux"]. That it was in 
fact the office of asekretie is confirmed by what will be said later 
about the posts held by Nikephoros. 

83. ALEXANDER (op. cit., pp. 55-56) considered that Theodore's 
first period of disgrace occurred at the earliest in 761, and his 
death at the earliest in 767. The uncertainty of this chronology 
prevents us from suggesting a precise date for the period of 
“schooling” described in the Life of Nikephoros (in any case most of 
this schooling took place under Constantine V). 

84, Life, p. 144, lines 6-7. 
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Lvotnptav pedepunvedeobar Botrketar ["he was chosen as secretary ser- 
ving the imperial bureaux, for this is how the term asecretie in the 
Latin language is meant to be interpreted: the one in charge of the 
secrets"]. It must be understood, it seems to me, that it was after 
acquiring the tyxtxdALo¢ navSefa (“general education"] and the 
technical training of an imperial secretary that Nikephoros entered 
the ranks of the asekretie, and that he held this office under several 
successive emperors: perhaps even under Constantine V, though this 
seems doubtful to me; in any case under Leo IV (775-780), and 
certainly, as we shall see, under Constantine VI and Irene. But the 
deliberately imprecise way in which Ignatios expresses himself could 
lead to the impression?’ that Nikephoros was named asekretie at the 
same time as he was undertaking his secondary education, and that it 
was probably in a School in the Palace meant for the training of State 
officials that he was instructed. In my opinion this hypothesis finds 
no support in the text of the Life. 

Ignatios, after speaking of Eudokia's death, returns to 
Nikephoros, whom he finds still in the service of the emperor .9/ He 
gives a short historical account of iconoclasm from the Council of 
Hiereia (754) to the Council of Nicaea (787) in order to introduce 
the role Nikephoros played in the Council of 787, as asekretie 
and imperial "mouth-piece” ,88 After the Council, Nikephoros still 
remained at his duties for some time , 89 then felt drawn to the 
religious life and withdrew into solitude.2° This Ignatios describes 


85. ALEXANDER, op. oit., pp. 57-58. 

86. I do not know of any text which supports the existence, at 
this period, of a Palace School. It is obviously not in this sense 
that we should interpret, for example, the passage in Theophanes 
Continuatue (Bonn, pp. 110-111) where we see the emperor Theophilos 
keeping in Constantinople Theophobos, a young Persian of princely 
birth, whom he installs and has educated in the Palace: ¿v Baovhelouc 
eodiaOraot te xnav nacdece bnupehotievov ["engaged in princely studies 
and education"}. He simply has him given lessons. 

87. Life, p. 145, lines 4 f. 

88. Life, pe 146, lines 23-24: tO xatd trv tepdv exetvny otvobov 
byyerprobers Baorrtxdv Envgdvnya+ In the Life of Tarasios by the same 
Ignatios, Nikephoros is described at the same date as “in the service 
of the imperial secrets", i.e. an asekretia; also, in the Acts of the 
Council of Nicaea, he is called, Paor xog donnpritis (“imperial 
asekretia"]. On the other hand, I have difficulty in following 
ALEXANDER (op. cit., pp. 60-61) when he recognised Nikephoros again in 
an anonymous Bacirtxd¢ pavddtwo ["imperial mandator"], also mentioned 
at the Council of Nicaea. 

89. Life, p. 147, lines 16-17: èv te pvotext tv xpatodvtmy 
dnnpectg otpepóuevoç xa toto Snootoug enuxuyotuevoe npáypaotv 
[“continuing to be engaged in the service of the rulers' bureaucracy 
and associated with public affairs"). 

90. For what may be hidden behind this sudden withdrawal, cf. 
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with satisfaction, and he also declares that Nikephoros gave himself 
up tH dvayvacer tiv Betay xa? tots paehuaory [“to reading the 
Scriptures and to studies"]. 1 Then Ignatios declares abruptly: "But 
since I have mentioned these ya@fyata ['studies'], I think it fitting 
to speak of the perfection which our man attained in them".92 And 
after this very artificial transition, a long three-page discussion 
is devoted to this theme. It is clear that this is not in its proper 
place: it was not when he was about forty years old, when he left the 
Palace and withdrew from the world, that Nikephoros became intent on 
acquiring a more advanced education. Either Ignatios here wished to 
fill up a gap in his preceding account, or else he inserted this piece 
when he was making an alteration. In either case he handled it 
clumsily. It could be, too, that he did not know much about the 
studies Nikephoros undertook, and that we have here a purely formal 
development of the theme. Just the same, it loses none of its 
interest since even if what he describes is not the actual programme 
of education followed by Nikephoros, it is the curriculum followed by 
someone almost his contemporary, the deacon Ignatios.?° 

So he shows us Nikephoros acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
grammar, which enables him to write correctly, in good Greek, while 
observing the rhythm of the metre, and then a perfect knowledge of 
rhetoric, not the kind which leads to the hollow vanity of sophistry, 
but the kind which teaches how to construct sentences ( ovv6%xn) 
with elegance and charm. Then comes the “mathematical quadrivium": 
astronomy, geometry, music, arithmetic; he excelled in all of then, 
particularly in “music” .? At last, after familiarising himself with 
these four servants of true science, he approaches their mistress, 
philosophy, and at the first attempt, and without a mistake he speeds 
through the dewpmata ["theories”]. There follows a long develop- 


ALEXANDER, op. eit., p. 63. 

91. Life, p. 148, lines 29-30. 

92. Life, p. 149, lines 3-5. 

93. However, the first task would be to establish the correct 
text using the complete manuscript tradition. Thus J. Gouillard kindly 
informed me that a Paris manuscript of the tenth century suggests or 
confirms the following corrections to the printed text: p. 150, line 
10, lGouto fOr dxerwourod line 29, Siarextixog FOF rextixocs line 30, 
bvSexope voc for bvSexouevoce This is from Parts. gre 910. 

94. I mention in passing a fine Byzantine text on “music” in the 
manual compiled in 1040 by Romanos, the asekretis and judge in 
Seleucia, which is referred to shortly (cf. note 101), p. 65, lines 9 
ff. 

95. It is the specialists' business to decide whether this word 
should be given a precise meaning. I am inclined to think that it 
should here be understood in the general sense of “topics considered", 
of chaptere of philosophy, or of a course in philosophy, and that 
everything that follows is the list of them. 
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ment , 26 which still awaits a commentary by an historian of medieval 
philosophy.?7 The non-professional recognises in passing the following 
topics: the Aristotelian theory of definitions (Spor), of subject and 
predicate, 28 elements (oto.xyeia) and propositions (npotécec) 522 of 
the syllogism, 100 allusions to physics and to categories, and to still 
other parts of Aristotelianism. When composing, or copying out, these 
lines which are still partially incomprehensible to me, is Ignatios a 
pedant who speaks of something that he does not understand, or is he 
amazed at the quality of this tool, Aristotelian logic, with which 
Nikephoros was perhaps infatuated? P.J. Alexander saw it as a sort of 
table of contents of an elementary treatise on logic and physics, 
reproduced almost word for word by Ignatios,!01 The fact that no-one 


96. Life, p. 150, line 15, p. 151, line 13. 

97. I consulted my eminent colleague P.-M. Schuhl, who replied: 
“I find here only a conscientious table of the contents of various 
chapters of Aristotle's doctrine, followed and capped by a passage on 
contemplative spirituality, showing some traces of Aristotelian 
ethics.” One of M.F. Masai's students, Mme B. Lagarde, whose research 
into PLETHON's treatise On the Differences between Plato and Aristotle 
made her familiar with these questions, has attempted a translation 
which she considered not in a suitable state for publication; however, 
she accompanied this with notes which I have used, and for which I 
wish to thank her. She considered that “this text is very Aristotelian 
but not entirely so", and she drew attention to some anomalies (from 
the Aristotelian point of view) in the list of categories, and in the 
use of certain terms like npőoðoç ["emanation"]. 

98. Life, p. 150, lines 15-18. Mme Lagarde thought that, at the 
beginning, taG6ty¢ does not refer back to gtrooopCay which precedes it, 
but (through the author's inadvertence or ignorance) stands for the 
word npotécews (premise). She deduced this from the context, where 
she recognised the beginning of ARISTOTLE'’s I Anal. (cf. book I, 
chap. 1, 24a, 11-15; 24b, 26-30); the parallels indeed appear con- 
vincing. 

99. Life, p. 150, lines 18-23. For ARISTOTLE's definition of 
“elements”, Mme Lagarde referred to Metaphysics A 3, and to Categories 
12, 14a 39 - 14b 2; for "homonyms" to L. ROBIN, Aristotle, pp. 105- 
106; for "contradiction" (antiphasis) to Cat. 10, 13a 37 ~- 13b 35 and 
to Interpr. 6, 17 a 33-34; for proskategoroumena to Interpr. 10, 19b 
19 and I Anal. I, 3, 25 b 22; for "specifications" (proediorismot), to 
TRICOT, translator of the treatise De interpret., p. 88, notes l and 
2, etc. It seems to me that these examples, relating to four lines of 
our text, show how difficult the interpretation of them is, and that 
this should be done by one who is not only an expert in Aristotelian 
logic but also in the Aristotelian tradition through the centuries, 
and in the abridged treatises or manuals which have transmitted and 
sometimes distorted it. 

100. Life, p. 150, line 23, 151, line 2. 
101, ALEXANDER, op. cit., p. 57, note 3. Alexander rightly 
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has managed to identify this treatise is perhaps because the study of 
Byzantine school textbooks, so promising a field, has yet to be 
undertaken, They have come down to us in fairly large numbers but are 
for the most part still unpublished. 

Whatever the case may be with the secular training Nikephoros 
received or obtained for himself, it was, as his own writings show, 
the most complete which the schools and teachers of the second half of 
the eighth century could give: the same training that Tarasios, 
Theodore the Studite, Ignatios and others received at almost the same 
time. Now philosophy appears at the highest level of this training (we 
have seen how the Life of Nikephoros presents it as the crowning 
achievement), with a strong tinge of Aristotelianism. This has been 
clearly shown by P.J. Alexander, in one of the best chapters in his 
book. !92 He makes it plain that, after what he calls the “traditional” 
period in the development of the theory of images (till the accession 
of Constantine V, with John of Damascus and the patriarch Germanos), 
and after the "Christological" period coinciding with the reign and 
writings of Constantine V, there appeared after the Council of Nicaea 
a third and last period. He calls this the "scholastic" period, and 
Theodore the Studite and Nikephoros are distinguished representatives 
of it. It corresponds, he said, to the need to “justify religious 
images and their cult in terms of the philosophy taught in Byzantine 
schools, particularly in terms of Aristotelian logic”, although per- 
haps they had less recourse to Aristotle's own works than to manuals. 
Alexander demonstrated it with the example of the three Antirrhetica 
of Theodore and with the letters which the Studite addressed to John 


mentioned in this context the following work: Anonymi Logica et quad- 
riviun cum scholite antiquie edidit J. L. Heiberg, Copenhagen, 1929 
(cf. K. PRAECHTER, Byz. Zeitachr., 31, 1931, pp. 82-90). Itis a 
Byzantine manual the contents of which are, in this order: elements of 
logic, arithmetic, music, geometry and astronomy. The text is based 
principally on two eleventh-century manuscripts, one of which, dated 
to 1040, says: éypdpn À BOBhog abt Sud yerpdco Nexoddov xadr(Lypdou 
(here the date in full) x nov novnuítmov ‘Poyavod donxpttig xač 
xpttod tot Lersvxecag ovdArevetou tod xac adeevtov pou (“this book was 
written by the hand of Nicholas the calligrapher, and compiled from 
many works of Romanos, the asekretie and judge of Seleucia, who is 
is also my master"]. This work had a great vogue, witnessed by the 
number of later fourteenth- to sixteenth-century manuscripts in which 
it has been preserved. By then it had been forgotten that the author 
was the asekretis and judge Romanos, and the work was attributed some- 
times to a monk Euthymios, sometimes to Psellos, and sometimes to a 
monk called Gregorios. Heiberg indicated the sources for the quadri- 
vium (Euclid, Nikomachos, Ptolemy, etc.) but not for the “philosophy” 
(logic, as it is called in the text) which of course is based on Aris- 
totle, who is cited several times, but perhaps through intermediaries. 

102. P.J. ALEXANDER, op. ctt., chap. VIII : “Nicephorus and the 
theory of religious image”. 
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the Grammar ian, 103 written before April 814, since they assume that 
Plato of Sakkoudion was still alive. He also demonstrated it with the 
example of an anonymous commentary on the Gospel of St John, from not 
much before 812, where it appears that the “scholastic” theory of the 
image is no longer something new. He believed, in the final analysis, 
that this theory was developed in the decade following the Council of 
Nicaea. He rejected the hypothesis that the theory was essentially 
Studite in origin and character, particularly because it was used 
extensively by Nikephoros , 10 who several times appeals to the Aristo- 
telian theory of categories and who shows a knowledge, whether direct 
or indirect, of Aristotle's Phystce and Metaphysicae. Now Nikephoros 
was not, we know, on close or friendly terms with the Studites. 
Alexander concluded: "It is best to suppose that the anonymous com- 
mentator, Theodore, and Nicephorus reproduced a theory which had been 
developed by Byzantine schoolmen” , 105 

This hypothesis is very interesting for us, and indicates a new 
direction for research. It suggests that the study of “philosophy” 
based on Aristotelianism which had been more or less forgotten in 
Byzantium from a date still undetermined (end of the sixth century? 
seventh century?) until about the middle of the eighth century, must 
have been reintroduced then into the teaching of the schools. It leads 
us to wonder to what extent this return to Aristotelianism was pro- 
voked by the intellectual ferment and the theorising about the problem 
of images, the need for the two parties to debate the issue, and 
especially for the “orthodox” to ward off the dangerous dialectic of 
Constantine V, It allows one to think that the party in favour of 
images and that of the Aristotelians constituted a single party, or at 
least that they supported each other. In this sense it confirms one of 
the conclusions in the previous chapter, viz. that defenders of images 
and defenders of the Greek tradition were in the same camp. It is 
unfortunate that neither P.J. Alexander nor I have, up till now, had 
any idea of who these teachers might have been who taught Aristotle in 
Constantinople in the second half of the eighth century, or any idea 
of the conditions under which they taught. Let us for the moment keep 


103. They are translated by V. GRUMEL, Jean Grammatikos et saint 
Théodore Studite, Echoe d’Orient, 36, 1937, pp. 181-189. 

104. The treatise by NIKEPHOROS, commonly called Refutatio et 
eversio, is still unpublished. 

105. Op. cit., pe 198. I must confess that for a moment I had 
wondered whether the anonymous commentary on the Gospel of St John 


might not be this gounvera (on the same Gospel) tot xata odpxa natpóç 
you ["Ccommentary ... by my father in the flesh"], which Theodore asked 


Naukratios to send him (cf. above, note 55). It would have been a 
nice touch if its author had been Theodore's father. But if it is 
true, as the editor K., Hansmann thought (cf. ALEXANDER, op. ott., p» 
98, who considered his demonstration “conclusive"), that the com- 
position of this commentary should be placed between 809 and 811, the 
hypothesis collapses immediately. 
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in mind that, on philosophical culture, the evidence of Lives such as 
those we have used and of writings like those of Nikephoros, combine 
to make us think that, at least in a certain milieu, limited for the 
moment, there was a return to a particular form of ancient Greek 
philosophy - assuming, that is, that this philosophy had ever been 
forgotten and the link really broken, which for my part I doubt. 

How could we avoid contrasting these very orthodox 


An iconoctast: patriarchal figures with the figure of an icono- 
John the clast, the “sorcerer patriarch” , 16 John the 
Grammarian Grammarian? We enter a very different world. John 


the Grammarian!®7 is a figure so complex and, for 
his time, so original that iconodule tradition has distorted his 
features in a thousand ways, to the point where now there has been a 
proposal to divide him into two, and to distinguish two men called 
John the Graumarian.! It is a useless exercise, but it does show 
that it is not easy to reconcile the data at our disposal. Even if 
there is no reason to think that John was an Armenian by birth, as has 
been maintained , 199 nevertheless we are uncertain about his family and 
the period of his youth. One tradition has it that he was of obscure 


106. L. BREHIER, Un patriarche sorcier a Constantinople, Revue 
de 1’Orient chrétien, 9, 1904, pp. 261-268. It is a commonplace in 
the Middle Ages, and not only in Byzantium, to explain exceptional 
learning in terms of magic and teaching received from pagans or 
infidels. Thus Gerbert, Pope Sylvester II (999-1003), was to be 
accused in the twelfth century of having learned magic arts from 
living with the Saracens of Seville: A. GRAF, La leggenda di un 
Pontifice, in his collection Miti, leggende e superstizioni del Medio 
Evo, II, 1893, p. 6. 

107. Two recent, succinct notes on John the Grammarian: C. 
MANGO, The Homilies of Photius, Cambridge, Mass., 1958, pp. 240-243; 
J. IRIGOIN, Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, 5, 1962, pp. 288-289. 
Cf. also E. LIPŠIC, Očerki istorii visantijekogo oběčestva i kultury 
VIII-pervaja polovina IX veka [Research on the History of Bysantine 
Society and Civilization in the eighth and first half of the ninth 
centuries], Moscow-Leningrad, 1961, pp. 296 ff. 

108. V. GRUMEL, Jean Grammatikos et saint Théodore Studite, 
Echos d’Orient, 36, 1937, pp. 181-189: cf. pp. 181-182. Refutation 
by P.J. ALEXANDER, The Patriarch Nicephorus, pp. 235-236; C. MANGO, 
Homilies of Photius, p. 242. 

109. Cf. P.J. ALEXANDER, op. cit., p. 235, with a bibliography 
of earlier works. In addition, P. CHARANIS, The Armenians in the 
Byzantine Empire [Bysantinoslavica, 22, 1961, pp. 196-240], new 
edition, Lisbon, n.d., p. 28, note 79. On the contrary, the text of 
Theophanes Continuatus referred to, quoted below (note 112), stresses 
the fact that John is a true native of the capital. This does not, of 
course, make it impossible for his family to have had Armenian 
connections. 
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origin and low birth, 10 which would agree well enough with the fact 
that, when it came to replacing Nikephoros on the patriarchal throne 


110. Scriptor incertue de Leone ARMENIO, Bonn, 349, lines 19 f.: 
dvayvootmy tiva "laavyny Aeyőópevov» viov TMayxpattov tivoe oxtactod 
["a literate slave called John, the son of a certain skiastes 
Pankratios”] ; the same tradition appears in the PSEUDO-SYMEON, Bonn, 
p» 606, lines 11 f., where we also find the opposite tradition which 
came from a different source as we will see later on. These two 
authors are also the ones who are evidence for the nickname Hylilas 
applied to John, and they explain it in the following way: nep 
"EBpatote épyunvevetar mpOSpoyog xat gúvepyoç tod SraBorkou ["which in 
Hebrew means a forerunner and accomplice of the devil"] (on "“Hylilas”, 
cf. MANGO, Homilies of Photiue, p. 241, note 31: a derivative from the 
Hebrew Heylel = Lucifer?). The version here of John's obscure origin 
is still that of the letter of the PSEUDO-DAMASCENE to Theophilos: 
(--+) tre tv doavdv xat ebterðv tio nhe tobvoua ‘ladvyne ["one of 
the obscure and worthless men of the city with the name John"] (PG 95, 
368 A). - The word oxtaotng,» designating John's father's profession, 
causes some difficulty. LIDDELL and SCOTT cite it only as the epithet 
of Apollo in Lakedaimonia (where we know of the building called 
oxtdc)+ GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS uses it once (PG 37, 659 A, line 146) 
apparently to designate a servant carrying a sunshade: at least this 
is the accepted meaning, and the one retained in Sophocles’ diction- 
ary. It is also the meaning which is usually accepted for the well- 
known text (THEOPHANES CONT. V, 74, Bonn, p. 318) where it is said 
that Danelis offered Basil I 500 slaves, of whom 100 were eunuchs, and 
yuvatxes oxaotprat éxatov ["a hundred women ekiastriai"] : but it is 
hard to imagine the basileus accompanied by 100 women carrying 
parasols, and the mention directly afterwards, among the presents 
brought by Danelis, of lengths of luxurious, multi-coloured and 
iridescent material had already set Ducange on a different track; he 
knew and quoted the two texts relating to Pankratios' profession. He 
did not even mention the meaning “carrying sunshades". He ruled out 
the meaning proposed by Combefis: maker of wide~bordered head~-dresses 
(because of the word gyi35.0y, on which see the Traité dee Offices by 
PSEUDO-KODINOS, ed. VERPEAUX, Paris, 1966, p. 141, note 1). He 
suggested, because of certain uses of ogy{q and especially of 
oxtaypayetv, and because of a text by Zosimos which he cited s.v. 
oxvaotpta, the meaning “phrygio, qui varii coloris filis, vel laneis, 
vel sericeis, in vestibus ut pictores figuras adumbrant". This is 
very attractive and almost certainly the meaning for the ox.Gdotprar Of 
Danelis. Is it also convincing for ox.aotye? And what, for example, 
are the otepavia ta rg Su eva oxtaota in the ce of Ceremonies (Bonn, 
I, pe 373, line R. BROWNING translated ox dotpiar by “female 
workers engaged in cies or tapestry" (Vis. Vrem., 14, 1958, p. 
44); but he considered that oxtaoths was the nickname rather than the 
profession of John's father, and alluded to some magical practices: 
Bysantion, 35 (Mémorial H. Grégotre), 1965, pp. 402-403. 
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in 815, the patricians opposed Leo V's choice of John, because they 
found him véoç xat doaviic ["young and obscure"].!!1 But that could 
also mean that he had not yet had time to make a career which would 
put him "in the public eye". Moreover, the very extensive education 
that he obviously received contradicts the hypothesis of his being of 
low birth. There is no reason to reject the other tradition, accord- 
ing to which he behonged to a distinguished family in Constantinople, 
the Morocharzamioi.!! In fact he had illustrious connections, if it 
is true that his brother Arsaber(’Apoaffip), who had been made a patri- 
cian by Theophilos, !! married Kalomaria, one of the three sisters of 
the empress Theodora. !! But it is not easy to unravel the truth amid 
the flood of abuse which the orthodox poured on to "Iannis the 
Magician”. !15 


lll. Seriptor incertus, Bonn, p. 359, lines 17 f. 

112. THEOPH. CONT. IV, Bonn, p. 154: obw énnri Ç xa EEvocs 
abtóxðwv 6È xa ts BaorrlSo¢g tadtys wv nOhkewy Bhíoma (»..), obx bE 
dofuou tive AAAA wa Alav ebyevode xatayóuevoç oeLpăç, tç obmo wv 
Mopoxapyautav Aeyopévng ["not a stranger and foreigner but native-born 
and an offspring of this the queen of cities (...), descended, not 
from an obscure, but from a very notable line known as the Morocharza- 
nioi"). This is also the tradition adopted in one of the various 
versions of the PSEUDO-SYMEON, where the text of the Bonn edition (p. 
649) gives MwpoxapSavfmv. And this is the tradition which KEDRENOS 
follows (Bonn, II, p.e 144, line 10: Mupoyapvavewv). 

113. THEOPH. CONT. IV, Bonn, p. 156. 

114. Ibid., pe 175. The PSEUDO-SYMEON (Bonn, p. 647, lines 9 f.) 
says that on coming to the throne Theodora expelled John from the 
patriarchate, xaCnep o6vtexvov abtiis Svta. The CONTINUATOR OF GEORGE 
THE MONK reproduces this information, introducing it with the word 
Néyetar (Bonn, p. 811, lines 9 f.). On oGvtexvov, cf. MANGO (Homilies 
of Photius, p. 242, note 40), who was hesitant here about the inter- 
pretation. This word is used frequently, and often its meaning is 
clear: thus when PHOTIOS protests to Basil I about the conditions of 
his exile, he recalls that the emperor had formerly treated him as 
plov dpxyrepéa xa abvtexvoy (PG 102, 772 A); but already at the 
beginning of this letter he had reminded him of tév 6Beopdyv Sv tac 4 
to} xarkod navéd¢ vlobeata ovvéSnoev (765 C). 

115. Genesios calls him only Iannis: Theophanes Continuatus, 
John or Iannis; the Pseudo-Symeon, John, Iannis, Simon (the Magician), 
Mambris; George the Monk, John, Iannis, "another Simon", and he 
couples him with ét&poug trvds ‘lavvitag xual "tapBpttag nal Erpeovitac, 
also accomplices of Leo the Armenian; Kedrenos and Zonaras, Iannis. 
The Life of Niketas of Medikion calls him “the new Tertyllos", from 
the name of the "rhetor" who accused St Paul in Aeta, 24, l. There is 
an infinite variety of derogatory epithets directed against him for 
his impiety, iconoclasm, magic, practising divination, etc. For this 
derisive treatment of "Iannis", especially by minfature-painters, cf. 
the examples cited by J. GOUILLARD, Art et littérature théologique à 
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Even if he was probably born in Constantinople, we do not know 
the date. V. Grumel has shown! !6 that he was the addressee of three 
letters by Theodore the Studite, before the death of Plato of 
Sakkoudion in 814: John had not yet joined the party opposed to icons, 
and he had the reputation of being a very well educated man and 
formidable in debate, for whom Theodore, his senior, showed great 
respect. In these letters one notes the expressions 4 nept navta 
aogds» ptrog cogitatog, A œp cov Tirómç»:  rAoytdtm>o ov», À 
déyytvord oov ["a wise man in every respect", "wisest friend", “your 
wise dignity", “your eloquence", “your sagacity"]. Therefore it seems 
certain that he had done a considerable amount of study, of which we 
unfortunately know nothing, and he must have started in a teaching 
post, to which he doubtless owes his name of grammatikos [the 
Grammarian]. Then he took holy orders, and V. Grumel has again 
rightly pointed out that he must have been ordained either by the 
patriarch Nikephoros (806-815), or even before that by Tarasios (784- 
86), since it is this title which Methodios gives him in his reply to 
the patriarch of Jerusalen.!!7 ‘the letter, already mentioned, by the 
pseudo~Damascene to Theophilos on images, makes him a reader in the 
Constantinopolitan monastery of the Theotokos tiv ‘OSnydv, ["Of the 
Guides"), which is not without its difficulties, although elsewhere his 
passage through the readership is normal and attested./18 4 better 


Byzance au lendemain de la querelle des images, Cahiers de Civilis- 
ation médiévale, 12, 1969, pp. l-13. [Cf. also I. ŠEVČENK9, The anti- 
iconoclastic poem in the Pantocrator Psalter, Cahiers Archbologiques, 
15, 1965, pp. 39-60: edition and commentary on a poem (in Pantocrator 
61) which alludes to the patriarch Theodotos, the emperor Leo V and 
John the Grammarian; Sevéenko collected numerous references to insults 
addressed to John. ] 

116. V. GRUMEL, op. cit., in Echos d'Orient, 36, 1937, pp. 18l- 
189. 

117. Ibid., p. 182. Methodios' reply to the patriarch of 
Jerusalem is published by PITRA, Juris ecclesiastici Graecorum 
historia et monumenta, II, Rome, 1868, pp. 355-357: as for the clergy 
ordained by Tarasios and Nikephoros who then succumbed to the icono- 
clast heresy and later repented, Methodios determines that they can 
be received into the Church and reinstated to their former rank, 
except for John, &tep povov tod Tedkevtalov Tovutéotiv soyétovu xat 
mpatou by@ictov tic dAnOefac ‘ladvvou, und’ Sra ndinote pavévto¢c 
xprotiavod, xat xAnpov Adyov obn gaynxdto¢ 006" enextefvavtos dnávuov 
quyt ("with the single exception of John, the uttermost, that is to 


say the most extreme, and foremost enemy of truth, who never at all 
appeared to be Christian, and neither possessed clerical wisdom nor 
extended it to a single person"]. 


118. PG 95, 368 A: dvaywotin Padus tă ebayet pov tic dyča 
Oeotőxov thy ‘OSnydv cxokdywv. The Sertptor incertus (Bonn, p. 4493 
also describes John as gyaywoome:. R. JANIN (Eglises et monastères de 


Constantinople, 2nd ed., p. 200) pointed out that the mention of John 
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established tradition makes him, still in the capital (John appears 
scarcely to have left it), an htgoumenos of Saints Sergios and 
Bakchos, ! and V. Grumel seems to me to be right in saying that he 
exercised this responsibility before the renewal of iconoclasm under 
Leo V, or just at that time.!20 He must then have been at least of 
mature age. Besides, there must not have been too big a difference in 
age between him and Theodore the Studite, since Theodore spoke of him 
in the terms quoted above, at a time when John was still not suspected 
of iconoclasn, and at all events before 814. Taking everything into 
consideration, all these different pieces of chronological data lead 


as a reader at the monastery tiv ‘OSnySv, at the time of Leo V's 
accession, is at variance with the tradition which states that this 
monastery was founded by Michael III. 

119. On this monastery, also called toð ‘OpyioSov [of Hormisdas] 
cf. R. JANIN, op. cit., pp. 467-468 (however, the Seriptor incertus 
does not say that John was named higouwmenoa by Leo V as recompense for 
his efforts in compiling the iconoclastic florilegium of which we will 
speak). THEOPHANES CONTINUATUS (Bonn, p. 154) says that John was the 
higoumenoa of Sts Sergios and Bakchos, and adds that he was attached 
to the Bacirhixdg w\poç ["“imperial clergy"]; information repeated by 
the PSEUDO-SYMEON in his remarks about John (Bonn, pp. 649 f.), and by 
KEDRENOS (Bonn, II, p. 144), who adds that it was when he was 
approaching old age that John became higoumenos. But this last piece 
of information appears suspect, and does not fit in well with what is 
known of John's later career. 

120. V. GRUMEL, op. cit., p. 182. The important text is the Life 
of Theophanes the Confessor by METHODIOS (ed. LATYSEV, in Mém. Acad. 
dee Sctences de Russie, series VIII, XIII, 4, 1918; cf. chap. XXVIII, 
§ 46, pe 30): Leo V must have handed over Theophanes "latvvg 
wayoudvters év te ‘OppioSov povt tot dyfou (ste) Zepyřov xat Bdxyou ti 
Mpoonapaxertpévy wò naratim ["to John the magician in the monastery of 
Hormisdas of St (ste) Sergios and Bakchos which is adjacent to the 
palace"] (remember that John was attached to the Paorrrxog xA pog 
["imperial clergy"]: cf. the preceding note), in the hope, of course a 
mistaken hope, that with his dialectical skill John would bring the 
Confessor over to the iconoclast party: instead of which John had to 
beg the emperor to rid him as quickly as possible of the troublesome 
Theophanes. Now this scene took place about two years before Theo- 
phanes' death, which occurred in March 818. 

121. There is no doubt that at first John was an iconodule. This 
is confirmed by PHOTIOS' Homily XIV (MANGO, Homilies of Photius, p. 
246), which states this expressly, and adds that in order to make a 
living he had been a painter of images. To my mind this last gibe is 
suspect: it is just too close a parallel to another feature of the 
legend about John, which shows him, after he was deposed in 843, 
ordering the gouging out of the eyes of the images painted on the 
walls of the monastery to which he had been relegated, and receiving 
as punishment two hundred lashes, on Theodora's orders. 
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us to think that John the Grammarian might have been born in the 
70's of the eighth century. 122 He would therefore have been a student 
during the reigns of Constantine VI and Irene. However, up till this 
moment everything about him is rather uncertain or obscure. 

It is not until the early years of Leo V that John finally 
appears in clear view, and this time as an iconoclast. The most 
detailed information is in the Seriptor incertus (Bonn, pp. 349 ff.). 
After the sudden death of Krum (13 April 814) had saved Byzantium for 
a time from the Bulgar threat, the emperor, says the chronicler, gave 
free rein to his iconoclastic penchant, and entrusted John with a 
mission. So by this time he had already abandoned the party favouring 
images. Starting from Pentecost 814, he, with some others,! 3 searched 
for the old books gathering dust in the churches and monasteries - in 
Constantinople and its neighbourhood, in my opinion - at least it is 
never said that the search extended to the provinces. He collected 
these books together in the Palace, in quarters discreetly put at the 
disposal of the commission!24 by the emperor. The commission scruti- 
nised the books, to discover texts or evidence capable of supporting a 


122. I do not think that this is at variance with the statement 
(already quoted) of the Seriptor incertus (Bonn, p. 359, lines 17 f.) 
that in March 815, after Nikephoros was deposed, the patricians oppos- 
ed Leo the Armenian, replacing him with John, Aeyóvnov wiv natprxtwv 
St. véoç gott xa dyavic, xat ob bel tc yEpovtac npooxuvety xa 
npoon(ntery Eunpoodev abtod. If John was then in his forties, it 
could well be that these old men considered him too young for them to 
prostrate themselves before him. 

123. In the Life of Niketas of Medikion (AASS, aprilis I, App. 
col. XXIX a-b § 31) we have a list of Leo V's first accomplices in 
iconoclasm, several of whom could have been John's collaborators in 
his mission: the senators John Spektas and Eutychianos, the bishop 
Antony of Syllaion, the monks Leontios and Zosimas, and perhaps an 
Armenian called Amazasp. Cf. P.J. ALEXANDER, The Patriarch Nicephorus, 
op. cit., pe 127, notes l and 3. 

124. This is what GENESIOS (Bonn, p. 27) gives us to understand, 
when he says that Leo V installed in the palace “the accomplices to 
his heresy", SCartav npdc Ttpupv ChtaX6vme tTodTOLS Sayre vOdLEvOS 
[“lavishly bestowing on them separately a luxurious lifestyle"]. Cf. 
also the Life of Nikephoros by IGNATIOS, ed. de BOOR, p. 165, lines 22 
f.; GEORGE THE MONK, de BOOR, II, p. 778. That the search for the 
manuscripts was made on the emperor's initiative is attested by the 
letter from the PSEUDO-DAMASCENE to Theophilos, in which it is said 
(PG 95, col. 372) that John Paors xep tç BCBrouc nou tiv 
LovacotnpCwv neprabpoloag [“with imperial authority gathered all the 
books of the monasteries"], etc. And that its real intention was kept 
secret is confirmed by the Seriptor incertus, who relates (Bonn, p. 
352) that when they were questioned about the purpose of their work 
John and his assistants replied that it concerned a prediction made to 
the emperor about the length of his reign. 
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condemnation of images. The work was finished in December 814 - which 
is sufficient to establish that whatever may have been said, the quest 
for old manuscripts did not extend to the whole Empire. Moreover, it 
concluded, as is well known, with the discovery of what doubtless was 
what they were searching for, the “aynodikon of Constantine the 
Isaurian Kaballinos", as the Seriptor incertus says, i.e. the Acts of 
the iconoclastic Council of Hiereia held in 754 under Constantine 
vy, 125 Naturally with the first restoration of the images these Acts 
had been condemned to destruction. When a copy of the Acts had thus 
been found, they were used to reconstitute the "iconoclastic 
anthology”. This was to be Leo V's arsenal in his struggle against 
the patriarch Nikephoros, and also the collection drawn on by the 
iconoclastic council held in 815 in Sancta Sophia. 126 Certainly this 
search is not without interest, even from our point of view. However, 
its purpose was a special one, its scope limited, and, even if it is a 
possibility that on this occasion some old manuscripts unrelated to 
the question of images, secular ones perhaps, aroused John's curiosity 
and were brought to the Palace along with the others, this is only an 
hypothesis unsupported by any evidence and we should beware of drawing 
important inferences from it. 


125. On the exact nature of the text or texts which were sought 
and found, cf. P.J., ALEXANDER, Church Councils and Patristic Author- 
ity, The Iconoclastic Councils of Hiereia (754) and St Sophia (815), 
Harvard Studies in Claeetcal Philology, 63 [1958], pp. 493-505, cf. 
pp. 498 f.: he wondered whether this aynodtkon was the iconoclastic 
florilegium of Constantine V, or the actual Acts of Hiereia, and 
preferred, in my opinion rightly, this second hypothesis. 

126. Cf. P.J. ALEXANDER, The Iconoclastic Council of St Sophia 
(815) and Its Definition (Horos), Dumbarton Oaka Papere, 7, 1953, pp. 
37-66 (especially p. 53, note 10, and pp. 60 f.). 

127. As did B. HEMMERDINGER, in his Feeat aur 1’histotre du 
texte de Thucydide cited above, where he arbitrarily supposed (p. 35) 
that in his quest John the Grammarian collected "not only the 
Christian texts which were the object of his search, but also some 
classical texte the discovery of which set in train a veritable 
renaissance’ (my italics), adding that "the collecting in Constan- 
tinople in 814 of all the old manuscripta ia a phenomenon of extreme 
importance and one which hae never been highlighted (sic). It could 
explain, not only the Bysantine renaissance but also the intellectual 
monopoly of Constantinople [atc]. These daring generalisations unfor- 
tunately lack any foundation. Unfortunately, too, Hemmerdinger per- 
sisted with them: cf. Bys. Zettechr., 55, 1962, pp. 66-67, where it is 
even said that this “chasing after manuscripts", “after all the 
ancient manuscripts which were in the Empire" [ete] had nothing to do 
with iconoclasm, but was aimed at satisfying the caliph Mamun, who had 
once asked the basileus to procure for him “all the philosophical and 
scientific literature of ancient Greece". In the second part of the 
article already cited from Bysantion, 34, 1944, pp. 125 ff., “La 
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On the other hand, the Sertptor incertue!28 gives important 
information in this connection when he says that in the course 
of their enterprise John and his assistants sought to join tting” 
Eyovta xerpotovlav ènCoxonov ["another who was ordained bishop”]*^?: 
evidently on the emperor's instructions and in order to "give official 
sanction" to an iconoclastic clergy. They found Constantine~Antony 
Kasymatas, or rather Kassimatas (the future patriarch Antony I), then 
actually bishop of Syllaion. Leo V summoned him to Constantinople, and 
he was admitted to the commission from July 814. He is an interesting 
person, whose figure and career remind one of John the Grammarian. We 
are told (but is this not simply because he was an iconoclast?) that 
he was of low birth. !30 Being orthodox in the first place, he would 
have gone over to iconoclasm through opportunism. Under the monastic 
name of Antony he had been a monk, then higownenos of the Constantin- 
opolitan monastery called td untponode tay l l He became bishop of 
Syllaion in Pamphylia, and was to be the predecessor of John the 
Grammarian on the patriarchal throne (821-837). But before entering 
holy orders he had received an excellent education and made a career 
for himself as a teacher, according to the evidence of the Seriptor 
incertus: paðdvta Thy ypaupatum\y xa yeyovdta vourxdv elo td 
ZpopaxCov xat Sr6dEavta nara [“learning grammar and becoming a 
lawyer in the Sphorakiou district and teaching children” J. 132 We can 
accept then that he was several years John's senior, and can place 


centralisation à Constantinople et la renaissance iconoclaste” (pp. 
129-133) where, alongside sound remarks on the fact that a philo- 
sophical renaissance did not burst forth suddenly and ab ovo in 
Constantinople in 843, we again see attributed to John the Grammarian 
the concentration in the capital of "all the ancient manuscripts which 
were in the Empire". 

128. Seriptor incertus, Bonn, pp. 350 f. Cf. also the PSEUDO- 
SYMEON, Bonn, p. 606, lines 16 f. 

129. It has long been accepted that there were grounds for 
distinguishing yev.potovfa, consecration (at the altar) of priests and 
deacons, from yevpodeofa, consecration (not at the altar) of sub- 
deacons and readers: cf. for example, and still quite recently, 
E. HERMAN, Cambridge Med. Hiet., IV, 2nd ed. (1967), p. 116. It 
seems that this may be unfounded: cf. J. DARROUZES, Recherches eur 
les "offtkia" de 1l’Eglise bysantine, Paris, 1970, pp. 87-88, 154. 

130. Yié6v npeoßutépov tivds tYayyapfov, says the Seriptor 
incertus (Bonn, p. 350, lines 19-20); the PSEUDO~SYMEON (loc. eit.) 
says Kwvotavttvoy npeoBitepov tYayyaptov, which should probably be 
corrected. 

131. R. JANIN, Eglises et monastères de Constantinople, 2nd ed., 

. 197. 
Á 132. Bonn, p. 350, lines 20-21, with the bad reading yépovta, 
which R. BROWNING (Byzantion, 35, 1965, p. 394) has corrected to 
yeyovOta. Cf. the PSEUDO-SYMEON, Bonn, p. 406, lines 16-17: 8¢ xar 
vouLxds etc ta Sopaxfou (ste) yéyove. 
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probably in the last quarter of the eighth century the period during 
which Constantine (later Antony), by studying hard, perhaps obtained 
the means to leave behind his humble origins. And we can place about 
the year 800 the period during which pe taught law, 133 in a school 
situated in the quarter td ZpopaxCov. 13 We have here, I believe, the 
first mention of a school, if it is to be identified with the one cas 
led "Saint Theodore tóv ZowpaxCfov", which later is well-attested. 

It is regrettable that nothing further is known about this period, at 
least, in the life of the bishop of Syllaion, who was certainly a 
powerful personality and was to play a leading role in John's 
enterprise. 

Let us return to John. The preparation and then the proceedings 
of the synod of 815 had put him in the limelight. I have already said 
that the emperor had intended to make him the successor to the dismis- 
sed patriarch, Nikephoros, but that the patricians opposed it. It was 
a member of a great aristocratic family, Theodotos Melissenos, who 
took the office, while Antony Kassimatas, perhaps also considered v&oc 
xat dgavfic, ["young and obscure"], doubtless departed again for his 
Pamphylian bishopric, awaiting his turn. John the Grammarian had to 
remain the higoumenos of Saints Sergios and Bakchos!37 , while 


133. The context makes it unlikely that vouixdc refers to a 
notary's job (Zacharid von LINGENTHAL, Geschichte des griechisch- 
römischen Rechte, p. 291), or to the ecclesiastical office (on this 
cf. A. DAIN, Rev. des Et. byz., 16, 1958, pp. 166-168; J. DARROUZES, 
op. cit., Index, 8.v.). 

134. In the heart of Constantinople: cf. R. JANIN, Constantin- 
ople byzantine, 2nd ed., p. 37 and pp. 428-429. 

135. FUCHS, Die höheren Schulen, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 

136. According to the Scriptor incertus (Bonn, p. 352) it was 
John who converted him to iconoclasm, and Antony became dpynyd¢ xat 
npaytog [“chief and foremost"] in the party. Afterwards he is always 
associated with John, and even named first: of nept "Avtdviov xat 
‘lwdvyny ["“those associated with Antony and John"] (p. 353, line 10); 


tots TOD StaBddr0v ovvEpyous, AEyw Sù "AvtHoviov xar "lwgvynv xa? Tots 
pet’ abtõv ["those accomplices of the devil, I mean Antony and John 


and their associates"] (p. 355, lines 6 f.). It is probable that the 
services he rendered, as a member of the preparatory commission for 
the council of 815, won him imperial favour. I do not know, however, 
the basis for the tradition according to which it was by way of 
recompense, dating from 816, that he received the bishopric of 
Syllaion. On the contrary, the account of the Seriptor incertus 
(Bonn, p. 351, lines 6-7 and 12-13) seems to me to establish that he 
already occupied this position in 814, when he was called to join 
John's group. 

137. It appears impossible to come to any conclusion about a 
very suspect tradition reported in the letter of the PSEUDO-DAMASCENE 
to Theophilos. According to this, after the patriarch Nikephoros had 
refuted the iconoclastic florilegium presented to him by Leo V, John, 
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being, and very properly with this office, attached to the Palace 
clergy » and in any case in the emperor's entourage. Because 
of his skill in dialectic, all the more or less important persons they 
wished to convert to iconoclasm were sent to him. Of course the icono- 
dule tradition speaks only of those who resisted him. Thus Methodios' 
Life of Theophanes! recounts how the emperor sent Theophanes the 
Confessor to John in his monastery (i.e. to Sts Sergios and Bakchos), 
so that John might persuade him Sywv tH otpePr6mte (e...) nal 
StaréEeot ["by twisting words (...) and by argument”]. Of course, 
according to the hagiographer, it was the opposite that happened, and 
John begged the emperor to rid him as quickly as possible of this man 
who was proving troublesome. For Theophanes was in the process of 
turning the monks of the Sergios and Bakchos monastery against their 
own higoumenos. We have other evidence in the same vein, all 
emphasising John's formidable powers of dialectic. !41 Unfortunately we 
have no evidence to inform us in any detail about his secular culture 
and his tastes. But there is no reason to reject the evidence of a 
canon sung in honour of the restoration of images, wrongly attributed 


fearing patriarchal censure and, moreover, falling ill at this moment, 
asked and obtained the patriarch's pardon, and even submitted to a 
monastic penance (xat ti povasi xý npocSpapettar petavotg: PG 95, 372 
B-C). What is said immediately afterwards, namely that it was then 
and in these circumstances that the emperor summoned Antony from 
Syllaion, seems to me finally to discredit this version thoroughly. 
It does not seem to me to be confirmed by what is said of the 
relations between John and Nikephoros in PHOTIOS' Homily XV (cf. 
MANGO, Homilies of Photius, p. 246, and what is said on p. 243), 
although it is arguable. This version could have arisen from the 
fact that John, after the events of the spring of 815, purely and 
simply returned home to his monastery. 

138. Cf. the evidence already cited of THEOPH. CONT. (Bonn, p. 
154): w Paorrix Arfa xnataprOuotuevocg; and of the PSEUDO-SYMEON 
(Bonn, p. 649): tod Pactréwo nrnprxots xnataprbyotuevoc » 

139. Ed. LATYSEV, op. cit., XXVIII, 46, p.30. 

140. See, for example, the letters of THEODORE THE STUDITE con- 
gratulating several monks or laymen on having held their own against 
John, “the leader of impiety" (asebarches) in the controversy: the 
monk Symeon (PG 99, 1202 A), the monk Naukratios (tbid., 1212 B), the 
logothete Demochares (ibid., 1324 C). 

141. THEOPH. CONT. (Bonn, p. 102; cf. KEDRENOS, Bonn, II, p. 
112): oogeotuxat wac Srarexntuxacl dnodSetEerc ["“sophistical and dialec- 
tical displays"]. The Acts of Saints David, Symeon and George (op. 
cit., Anal. Boll. 18, 1899, p. 246, lines 24 ff.) show John convinced 
he could easily get the better of an adversary who had no education 
(tho Eyxuxrtov nardedceac ðuporpoç (thanks to tý npocotog abt [John] 
yrwooary te xac te tv AGywv ebotpdgep SrareEer nav nokunrAdup Servdtnte 
{"his (John's) natural verbosity and the well substantiated argumen- 
tation and subtle forcefulness of his speech"). 
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to Theodore the Studite, but which should be ascribed to the patriarch 
Methodios. In the midst of the usual insults the author declares - 
and certainly from his pen it is still an insult - that John showed 
himself the equal of the "Hellenes", and that he “was spouting their 
writings, which the voices of the righteous have justly tossed to the 
winds": [ooç yp tiv ‘EMfwov elx tyavxyoGusvog toto toGmv 
ovyyptuudotv, & Stxatwg EXCxunoav at tiv Sixalwy govat; he should have 
been called not John, but Pythagoras, Kronos or Apollo. ! One would 
like to believe that, conversely, it was one of the reasons why 
Michael II (820-829) made him the tutor of his son Theophilos.! 

The texts agree about the influence which the teacher maintained 
over his disciple when he became emperor! and about the important 
role he played during his reign (829-842). The most celebrated epi- 
sode is that of the embassy (or embassies?) to Baghdad. 143 It is not 
entirely clear, but there is no doubt that John's intellectual curio- 
sity found plenty of material there, even if it is not necessary to 
accept in its entirety the tradition according to which, on his 
return, he persuaded Theophilos to convert the palace of Bryas into an 
Arabian palace, and himself actively participated in that venture. 


142. PG 99, 1776 B-C. 

143. All the sources attest the fact, as well as Theophilos' 
attachment to his teacher. Several shift the responsibility for the 
emperor's attitude to images on to John. 

144. And the hagiographical texts doubtless exaggerate it: cf., 
for example, the Acts of Saints David, Symeon and George (op. cit., 
Anal. Boll., 18, 1899, p. 238, lines 22-23), the Life of the empress 
Theodora (REGEL, Analecta bysantino-rusaica, SPB, 1891, p. 6, lines 12 
ff.), the Life of Peter of Atroa (ed. V. LAURENT, Brussels, 1956, p. 
187, lines 4 ff.). All these texts pile the blame unreservedly on to 
John in order to lighten somewhat the weight of responsibility on 
Theophilos, whose memory Theodora defended with her well-known relent- 
lessness and skill. 

145. The main source is THEOPH. CONT. (Bonn, pp. 95-99), which 
is not too hard on John but, on the contrary, speaks highly in this 
instance of his nod.tix ebtakia ["political competence"]; cf. ZONARAS 
(Bonn, III, p. 361, lines 19 ff.), who attributes John's success in 
this embassy to the fact that he was etç 6tédeEty neprSéEvoc ["an 
expert in dialectic"]. On the problems of this embassy, and the role 
which certain chroniclers have John play in the efforts Theophilos was 
said to have made to bring Manuel back into the Empire after he had 
gone over to the Arabs (cf. THEOPH. CONT., Bonn, pp. 119-121), see A. 
VASILIEV, Byzance et lea Arabes, I, La dynastie d’Amorium, Brussels, 
1935, pp. 112-113, and the excursus by H. GREGOIRE, tbid., pp. 413- 
417. But see, too, J.B. BURY, History of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
London, 1912, pp. 256 ff. and 475 ff. 

146. THEOPH. CONT. (Bonn, p. 98) says that the works were en- 
trusted to a man called Patrikes. ZONARAS (Bonn, III, p» 363) attri- 
butes the planning and direction of the works to John. Cf. BURY, op. 
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Yet he continued to pursue his career in the Church; he was eynkelloe 
under the patriarchate of Antony I Kassimatas, though I cannot say 
whether he was appointed under Michael II or under Theophilos.!47 This 
responsibility marked him out to succeed eventually to the see of 
Constantinople. Indeed, he obtained this office on the death of 
Antony I, at a date which does not yet seem clearly established. 

The damatio memortae he incurred means that we know practically 
nothing of his activity as patriarch, 149 From this I draw at least 
the conclusion that he was certainly not the ardent iconoclast, or the 
rabid persecutor that the iconodules like to paint him, for if they 
had had precise criticism to report they would not have refrained from 
doing so. Now we hear no more of John until after the death of 
Theophilos (20 January 842). Then John, who had not denied his 
convictions, was dethroned on 4 March 843 in circumstances which 
the orthodox chroniclers have embroidered with extravagant details. 
And he was relegated to a monastery where he ended his days in 
obscurity. 15! This happened despite the fact that Theophilos had made 


cit., pp. 132-133; JANIN, Constantinople bysantine, 2nd ed., pp. 
146-147, 492. 

147. THEOPH. CONT. (Bonn, p. 95) clearly says that when he was 
sent to Baghdad, at the beginning of Theophilos' reign, John was a 
synkellos. KEDRENOS (Bonn, II, p. 144, line 20) claims that it was 
Theophilos who appointed him to this office. On this, cf. H.-G. BECK, 
Kirche und theologische Litteratur, pp. 68, 102, 118-119, with a 
bibliography of earlier works. 

148, THEOPH. CONT. (Bonn, p. 121, lines 6-9) says that this was 
a Sunday, 21 April, and for a long time it has been thought that this 
was in 832, when 21 April was indeed a Sunday: BURY, op. cit., p. 135. 
The PSEUDO-SYMEON says that it was in the eighth year of the reign 
of Theophilos, but 21 April 837 was a Saturday. V. GRUMEL (Chrono- 
logie des patriarches iconoclastes du 1x siècle, Echos d’Orient, 34, 
1935, pp. 162-166) has suggested a date of 21 January 837, which he 
retained in his Chronologie, and which has been generally adopted 
(BECK, op. cit., p. 803; OSTROGORSKY, Geschichte, 3rd ed., p. 175). 
However, V. LAURENT, in his edition of the Life of Peter of Atroa (p. 
18, note 2), cited above, has pointed out that the way in which this 
Life speaks of John “would fairly easily allow it to be understood 
that it was earlier that he was placed at the head of the Church”. 

149. V. GRUMEL, in his Regestes, attributed only one item to him 
(*no. 413): mention of an iconoclast synod held at the Blachernae. But 
this alleged synod is so poorly attested that we may doubt whether it 
ever took place. 

150. A date accepted by V. GRUMEL in his Regestee and his 
Chronologie; in the article, cited above, in the Fehoe d’Orient (34, 
1935, p. 166), a simple slip caused him to write: 4 April. 

151. We do not know how long he survived his expulsion. He was 
still alive when his successor METHODIOS wrote the letter to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem (cf. above, p. 157, note 117) which V. GRUMEL, 
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Theodora and Theoktistos promise neither to restore images nor to 
expel John the Grammarian from the patriarchate.! 

It is only through the legendary traditions, which surround John 
the Lekanomantos with a sulphurous halo, that we can try to discover a 
little more. Under Theophilos he must have put an end to the incur- 
sions into Byzantine territory of a pagan people led by three chiefs. 
He achieved this by having them overthrow in the Hippodrome a three- 
headed statue in which he had, by magic, xatt ototyeCworv, enclosed 
the dynamis [the power] of the three barbarian chiefs. 153 On a magni- 


in his Regestes (no. 435) dated to March-April 847. The chroniclers 
are inexhaustible on the circumstances of John's deposition. Their 
plot is built around three themes: A) the attack which John, wounding 
himself slightly, pretended to have been the victim of, and which he 
claimed Theodora had instigated: THEOPH. CONT., Bonn, pp. 150-151 
(where it is said that he was then relegated to his proasteton qà 
Yıxá); PSEUDO-SYMEON, Bonn, p. 648; GENESIOS, Bonn, p. 81; KEDRENOS, 
Bonn, pp. 142-143; etc.; B) the slanderous campaign which he insti- 
tuted against his successor Methodios who was accused of immorality, 
an accusation he would ironically have been cleared of by producing 
publicly the proofs of a radical treatment which St Peter had adminis- 
tered to him in Rome to extinguish in him the desires of the flesh: 
THEOPH. CONT. pp. 158 f.; PSEUDO-SYMEON, pp. 652-653; GENESIOS, pp. 
83~85; KEDRENOS, pp. 146-149; etc.; C) the iconoclastic mania which 
seized John in the monastery to which he had been relegated, to the 
point of making him gouge out the eyes of the painted images whose 
gaze he could not bear, a deed for which Theodora had him given two 
hundred lashes, after having first wanted to blind him: THEOPH. CONT. 
(p. 157), GENESIOS (pp. 82-83), KEDRENOS (pp. 143-144), ZONARAS (Bonn, 
III, p. 384) say that this took place “in a monastery". The PSEUDO- 
SYMEON places side by side two traditions of different origin: one (p. 
647, lines 11 ff.) places the scene in the monastery where John was 
first relegated, èv wp <tew etc TO xadobpevov KrerScov ["on the 
Bosphorus at the place called the Kleidion"] (the same location in the 
Continuation of GEORGE THE MONK, Bonn, p. 811), and says that after- 
wards John was sent to his proasteton of Psicha (p. 649, lines 4-5); 
the other (p. 652, lines 1 ff.) speaks only of “a monastery", but 
claims that Theodora had John blinded. In fact, there is every reason 
to believe that Theodora did not persecute John, and that he ended his 
days peacefully on his property at Psicha. But there was nothing in 
that to satisfy the vindictive anger of the iconodule monks. They 
went so far as to imagine (cf. PSEUDO-SYMEON, Bonn, p. 681, lines 
4 ££.; CONTINUATION OF GEORGE THE MONK, Bonn, p. 834, lines 17 ff.) 
that Michael III had had the corpses of Constantine V and John dragged 
from their tombs, the latter “with his omophorion", and had them 
whipped in the Hippodrome and then burned. 

152. A tradition repeated again, e.g. by ZONARAS, Bonn, III, p. 
381, line 10. 

153. THEOPH. CONT., Bonn, pp. 155-156; KEDRENOS, Bonn, pp. 145- 
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ficent property which his brother Arsaber owned on the European side 
of the Bosphorus, at the spot where the monastery of Saint Phokas! 

would later rise, John had had fitted out a large cavern with compli- 
cated access, like the cave of Trophonios. This was his den of evil. 
In it he shut nuns and virgins of great beauty, whom he defiled. With 
their help and collusion he practised divination by inspecting the 
livers of animals and with dishes of water; he indulged in magic and 
necromancy. Thanks to the help of the demons, he foretold the future 
to Theophilos and other iconoclasts.!55 The memory of John's science 
and occult practices was therefore strongly linked to this place. It 
does little to satisfy our curiosity, but it is enough to enable us to 
guess that John was not only a granmatikoe, but doubtless also a 
devotee of Greek science, who perhaps even indulged in certain experi- 
ments. Now it has been pointed out that in the first third of the 
ninth century, on the evidence of the manuscripts, scientific and 
technical texts from Greek antiquity seem to have enjoyed a wide cir- 
culation, !56 It is tempting to make the connection. However, it is 


146. On the magical practices of otovxecwo.g, cf. BURY, op. Ctt., pe 
443, note 3. A hagiographer explains the great influence which John 
would have had over Theophilos by saying that Theophilos was npootoi- 
xevwb_erco "ladvvg (“placed under John's stoicheiosis"] (Life of Peter 
of Atroa, ed. V. LAURENT, p. 187, line 5). This must be understood as 
a magic bond, a sort of spell. A well-known miniature in the Madrid 
Skylitzes shows John having the three heads of the three-headed statue 
in the Hippodrome smashed; L. BREHIER, who reproduced it (in the 
article cited above, Revue de 1’Ortent chrétien, 9, 1904, pp. 26l- 
268), considered that “it obviously refers to the famous column from 
Delphi erected in honour of the victory of Plataea"” (p. 267), that is, 
the column of serpents; yet the miniature clearly shows a human body 
surmounted by three heads. 

154. JANIN, Eglises et monastères de Constantinople, 2nd ed., pp. 
498-499. 

155. THEOPH. CONT., Bonn, pp» 156-157; KEDRENOS, Bonn, p. 146. 
The same legend, in a slightly different form, would have it that on 
this suburban estate John had had constructed a building of dressed 
stone, vaulted (or covered with a dome), which had retained the name 
of Tpothoc- Here, by means of certain sacrifices, John called up 
demons in order to learn the future from them: PSEUDO-SYMEON, Bonn, p. 
635, lines 10-14. - The various references, which we have just seen, 
to the Stenon, the Kleidion (cf. JANIN, Eglises et monastères, 2nd 
ed., p. 280), St Phokas, and perhaps also Psicha (JANIN, Constanti- 
nople byzantine, 2nd ed., p. 478), agree in placing the spot which was 
associated with the memory of John at a point on the European side of 
the Bosphorus not far from the Black Sea. 

156. J. IRIGOIN, Survie et renouveau de la littérature antique a 
Constantinople (1X°-x® siècle), Cahiers de Civilisation médiévale, 5, 
1962, pp. 289-290. 
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the name gramatikos which has remained with John,}57 although none of 
his writings has come down to us. The only exceptions are some quota- 
tions which Jean Gouillard was able to recognise in an unpublished, 
anonymous refutation directed, not long after 843, against a short 
iconoclastic treatise by “John the heresiarch and diviner from dishes 
of water”. He has published them with a commentary 158 It would 
perhaps be unfair to judge John's argumentation from these sorry 
scraps, in which he expounds the idea that after the revelation and 
the fulfilment of the promise, the sacred image is no longer justi- 
fied; and that the image, unlike speech, is powerless to express the 
distinctive moral traits of individuals, as it is powerless, too, to 
express man in general. J. Gouillard judged this severely, saying 
that “the philosophical background is non-existent or bogus". The 
refutation itself (still unpublished) denounces, even more severely, 
imprecisions and confusions in John's work, misuse of language, and 
also some violations of the rules of syllogisms and of apodeictic 
logic. It is clear that the orthodox writer refuting John was fami- 
liar with Aristotle's Organon, while the iconoclast John, at least 
in the little we can read, does not show any great familiarity with 
logic, which the texts of the time commonly call philosophy. We are 
brought back to the same conclusion as above: there is no suggestion 
that Aristotle was on the side of those hostile to images. 


At the end of this rapid examination of this period, which is 
both so rich and so difficult to come to terms with, what has to be 
kept in mind? Firstly, certain negative facts: no Patriarchal 
Academy, whatever may have been said; no Palace School; no sign of 
activity from a State “University” nor of any school of a more or less 
official character if we exclude the single mention (which it is im- 
possible to interpret) of the school of Sphorakion, where law was 
taught; furthermore, no monastic schools of any importance at all. 

So it is not within any public, organised teaching that the great 
changes were produced. The unmistakable signs of these changes were 
the increasing use of minuscule, the transliterating, the development 
of the scriptoria and the growing role of the “calligraphers”. It was 
by private teachers that Tarasios and Nikephoros, Plato and Theodore 
the Studite, Antony Kassimatas and John the Grammarian were trained. 


157. The grammatikot of this time had a bad reputation among the 
iconodules: IGNATIOS, on the subject of Leo V's entourage, was to 
speak of of dnd xnorrtac gwovotvtes ypaupatixoce ["the grammarians with 
their ventriloquism"] (Life of Nikephoros, ed. de BOOR, p. 208, lines 
13-14). 

158. J. GOUILLARD, Fragments inédits d'un antirrhétique de Jean 
le Grammairien, Rev. des Et. bys., 24 (Mélanges Grumel, I), 1966, pp. 
171-181. 
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The teaching they received, which was steeped in the classical tradi- 
tion, remained faithful to the ancient curricula, but it had an 
essentially “literary” character: grammar and the study of poetry, 
rhetoric, philosophy. It is true that we have found mention of the 
“mathematical quadrivium", but nothing indicates that knowledge of it 
was widespread, nor especially that it had gone beyond an elementary 
level in practical application. As for philosophy, the crowning point 
of these studies, there are in fact recipes, if one may use that term, 
taken from Aristotelian logic and used as a method of reasoning, 
demonstration and refutation. 

If the fconoclasts made an effort to assimilate and make use of 
this remarkable instrument, it seems that their adversaries in this 
field had got the better of them. It may appear true (granted the 
reservations imposed by the state of our documentation) that the party 
favouring images was closer to a certain classicism, if not in its 
deepest impulses (for its condemnation of "Hellenism" was strong and 
lacking in subtlety), then at least in the intellectual tools it used. 
But even if this was the case it must not be forgotten that both 
parties had to fight by means of citations, authentic, unassailable 
texts, well-attested on the basis of ancient manuscripts, and that 
this necessity gave a sort of impetus to textual criticism and philo- 
logy. The results were soon to overflow the body of scriptural and 
patristic texts. 


159. An excellent example is furnished by the article, mentioned 
above, by P.J. ALEXANDER, Church Councils and Patristic Authority. 
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Leo the Philosopher (or 
Mathematician) and his Times 


Here is our first example in Byzantium of a truly "Renaissance man”, a 
man whom we can picture in some detail. He was, we know, related to 


l. Several notes have been devoted to Leo, mostly short and 
more or less dependent on each other: J.B. BURY, A History of the 
Eastern Roman Empire 802-867, London, 1912, pp. 436-442; L. BREHIER, 
La civilisation byzantine, Paris, 1950, pp. 465-467; E. LIPŠIC, 
Vizantijskij uéenyj Lev Matematik [The Byzantine scholar Leo the 
Mathematician], Vis. Vrem., 2, 1949, pp. 106-149 = E. LIPŠIC, Oderki 
tatorti visantijekogo obédestva i kul’tury VIII-pervaja polovina IX 
veka [Research on the History and Society of the Byzantine Civilisat- 
ion in the 8th and first half of the 9th centuries], Moscow-Leningrad, 
1961, pp. 338-366 (the most far-reaching study; cited hereafter from 
Via. Vrem.); J. IRIGOIN, Survie et renouveau de la littérature antique 
à Constantinople (IX° siècle), Cahiers de Civilisation médiévale, 5, 
1962, cf. pp. 291-293; V. LAURENT, Une homélie inédite de l'archevêque 
de Thessalonique Léon le Philosophe sur l'Annonciation (25 mars 842), 
Mélanges Eugène Tisserant II (Studi e Testi, 232), Vatican, 1964, pp. 
281-302, cf. pp. 282-286. - There is no need to go back over the dis- 
tinction to be drawn between three men of the same name who have long 
been confused, Leo the Philosopher or Mathematician, Leo Choirosphak~ 
tes, and Leo VI the Wise: the history of this problem has been traced 
in detail by E. LIPŠIC, op. cit., pp. 106-120. Cf. also G. KOLIAS, 
Léon Choirosphaktés, magistre, proconsul et patrice, Texte und Fors- 
chungen aur bysantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie, 31, Athens, 1939, 
pp. 65 ff. And for the confusion with Leo VI: C. MANGO, The Legend of 
Leo the Wise, Zbornik Radova LXV, Viaantolo&ki Inetitut 6, Belgrade, 
1960, pp. 59-93. - Finally I am sorry to have to say that there is 
nothing to be gained from the long article by J.E. ANASTASIOU, 'H 
xatáotaoiç tig narelaç eç TO BuEdvtiov xata THY Stdpxerav tod 0” 
alavog! Kupte nat MeboSt@ tópoç édptioc, I, Thessalonica, 1966, pp. 
31-77. [P. SPECK has now published a work under the title Die kaiser- 
liche Universitat von Konstantinopel (Munich, Byzantinisches Archiv 
14, 1974), which goes over exactly the same territory as several parts 
of my work, and to which I refer once and for all, since it is not 
possible to do so every time that we agree or disagree (with some not- 
able exceptions). In this work, his first chapter, “Leon der Philosoph 
und die Gründung des Bardas” (pp. 1-13), corresponds in part to my 
chapter here. There is nothing that is essential to remark on in it.] 
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John the Grammarian, though some twenty or thirty years his junior.” 
However, we hasten to add that, in spite of superficial similarities, 
he had little in common with John, and his contemporaries and poster- 
ity could see this. 

He was born probably in Constantinople, > where he 
Leo, self-taught, obtained his initial education. But even if he 


then in turn a completed his education in grammar and poetry, he 
teacher in all could not go further, for lack of teachers. At 
subjects least that is what is to be inferred from 


Theophanes Continuatus IV, 29,4 reporting an 
admission Leo made to one of his close friends: it was on Andros, in 
the company of a learned man, cog% dvépt évtvyav» that he taught him- 
self rhetoric, philosophy and arithmetic. Why on Andros? What reason 
brought Leo while still quite young to this island? Who was this 
learned man? We are not told, and we know nothing about it. It is 
true that where Theophanes Continuatue is silent another chronicle, 
which follows it here almost word for word, the synopsis of Kedrenos- 
Skylitzes, gives a name, that of Michael Psellos.” This must be either 
an interpolation by an ignorant copyist, or pure invention on the part 
of an author who, without committing so gross an anachronism, thought 
he could compliment Psellos by giving him an ancestor and namesake as 
learned as himself. Whatever the explanation we should not give this 
comment any sort of credence. Moreover, on the evidence of Leo him- 


2. His cousin, according to the author of Book IV of Theophanes 


Continuatus; Bonn, p. 185: yard ouyyéverav tod éEaSégou t% natpLGxn 
ilgavye Que LarTO F his nephew, Kedrenos wrongly claims, Bonn, II, p 


6: dveprog ðv 'lavv tod natprapyxou: 

3. At least nothing causes us to question this. There is a ten- 
dency in all quarters to repeat that he was born in Thessaly, at 
Hypata, on the basis of an epigram published by BOISSONADE (Anecdota 
Graeca, II, p. 470), who has attributed it to Leo. But it has already 
been shown that if it indeed refers to a Leo, this can only be 
Choirosphaktes: cf. KOLIAS, op. att. (above, note 1), p. 16, note 3. 

4. Bonn, p. 192; Cf. KEDRENOS, Bonn, II, p. 170, reporting the 
same tradition. 

5. Bonn, II, p. 170: onovSate tive évetvxav dv6pe Muyandr tH 
Yeg. 

6. Unfortunately scholars have long believed in the existence 
of this Michael Psellos the Elder, and they have also believed that 
this Leo, his student, was the emperor Leo IV (775-780): cf. for 
example A. ORLANDOS, 8vYavtiva pueia Chee "Av8pov» in 'Apyetov tov 
Bokeves vy anien stig 'ENG50¢, 8, 1955-1956, pp. 1-67, cf. p. 5 

ollowing in part the unfounded statements of D.P. PASCHALES, tH 
YAv5poc, I, Athens, 1925, passim). Most recently see D.I. POLEMIS, 
E EA 26, 1965, pp. 80-81, whose explanation (intro- 
duction into the text of a marginal gloss giving a date for the reign 


of Michael II the Stammerer, whose nickname can be represented by 
yeddoc) seems very unlikely to me. 
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self as reported by Theophanes Continuatue (and Kedrenos), his teacher 
on Andros could teach him only the first principles, tac dpyaç povov 
xai tevag AGyougs Leo wanted more. He leaves, perhaps going to the 
mainland nearby, or, more probably, burying himself in the interior of 
the island.’ He visits monasteries, rummages around the books which 
lie there, and, after acquiring a great number of them, makes a 
thorough study of them in the solitude of the surrounding mountains. 
What these precious books were and how much time Leo devoted to this 
passionate quest for knowledge, we are not told. But let us grasp this 
much anyway, for it throws a revealing light on the education of this 
period: in Constantinople Leo was unable to pursue regular studies 
beyond grammar and poetry; no other town, apparently, offered him the 
means to do this; he had recourse to the medieval procedure par excel- 
lence, and he went to live in the company of a learned man, in order 
to acquire directly from him the knowledge he possessed; thus he 
assimilated the elements of rhetoric, arithmetic and philosophy; when 
he had exhausted the knowledge of his teacher, he set about searching 
for old books where they could still be found, in dusty monastic 
archives, where they were so little valued that, in one way or 
another, Leo could get possession of them for himself (noprxope vos) » 
and doubtless carried them off with him when, satisfied at last, he 
returned to Constantinople.” Certainly we cannot verify what the 
Continuator said was an account given by Leo himself to a friend, but 
neither have we any reason to reject what appeared to the Continuator 
to be within the realms of probability. 

For what followed, we are faced with divergent 
Leo discovered by traditions. The most reliable fact, and for the 
the caliph Mamun chronology the only one which is completely 

certain, is that for three years Leo occupied the 


7. I am uncertain how to interpret the words in Theophanes 
Continuatus (not Peas by Kedrenos!), which show Leo leaving his 
Andros teacher and q TAT nepivootr&y ["visiting the dry land 
of this"]. Tabtne T t te" can only be Andros. Xépooç (“dry land" ] 
in relation to an island could designate the nearest mainland, that on 
which it in some way depends: this would then be Euboea or, better, 
Attica. But the expression would be quite strange, and it seems to me 
more probable that xép designates the interior of the island, the 
central region which xig e Byzantine period would have been called 
Mecapea (cf. ORLANDOS, ab. cit., pp. 4-5, with the references). How- 
ever, V. LAURENT (op. cit., p. 283) wrote that Leo "passed over to the 
mainland"; and J. IRIGOIN (op. cit., p. 292): "... having spent time 
in a certain number of monastic libraries on the mainland” . 

8 THEOPH. CONT., loc. eit.: wac yo vaotpLa xaTahauBa veov xat 
taç dnoxetwevac BLBdoug GvepevvOv te xat ROpLLOUe vos » xat ROOS TAS 


xopvgag tv dpéwv tatbtag éypedretiive The last detail is omitted by 
Kedrenos. 


9. THEOPH. CONT., loc. eit.: xópov OXOV TOV wad nuatov rpg TAV 
Baourebovoay abðıç bnéotpeyev; likewise Kedrenos, loc. cit. 
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position of metropolitan of Thessalonica, from the spring of 8&0 to 
the spring of 843.19 First let us examine in outline the preceding 
period. There are two conflicting versions: that of Book IV of 
Theophanes Continuatue, which is followed exactly, and sometimes word 
for word, by Kedrenos; and, secondly, the version common to the 
Pseudo-Symeon and George the Monk. Theophanes Continuatue produces 
the following schema: 

1) Having acquired a profound knowledge of philosophy as well 
as of “its sisters" arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music, 
Leo gave private classes in his modest house in Constantinople, in 
all subjects, without discrimination, in response to what each of his 
students wanted to learn. 

2) This had already been going on for a long time, and Leo had 
had a great number of students, when one of them, to whom he had 
taught geometry, became secretary to a strategos [general], followed 
him to war, was taken prisoner by the Arabs and reduced to slavery. 
This was in the time of the caliph Mamun (813-833), 13 who was interes- 
ted in Greek learning, particularly geometry. When he heard of this, 
Leo's disciple made himself known, and Mamun brought him face to face 
with his own geometers, who could draw and annotate diagrams and pro- 
duce the theorems of Euclid, but were not able to explain and prove 
them. The young Greek did this for them, and they were astonished, 
and asked whether Byzantium “nourished many learned men like him". A 
whole host, he replied with great assurance, adding that he ranked 
himself among the students, not among the masters. They plied him with 
questions about his teacher: he replied that he was still alive, and 
that he led a life of poverty and obscurity, conspicuous only for his 
knowledge. 

3) Mamun immediately wrote a letter to Leo inviting him to 
come, and promising him immense riches. He had the letter taken to 
Constantinople by the young Greek, whom Leo did not at first recog- 
nise, because the passage of time and his trials in captivity had 
changed him. Then, considering that it was rather dangerous to receive 


10. On these dates, cf. most recently V. LAURENT, op. cit., p. 
284. 

ll. THEOPH. CONT. IV, 27: Bonn, pp. 185-190. 

12. THEOPH. CONT., Bonn, p. 185, line 10: 6 péyac te xat pió- 
copog Agwy [“the great philosopher Leo"]; the same expression occurs 
in Kedrenos, Bonn, II, p. 166, line 4. The epithet “philosopher” is 
the one used most frequently by the chroniclers. However, Theophanes 
Continuatue once says paenpate xóç ["mathematician"]: Bonn, p» 197, 
line 4. 

13. For the Arab-Byzantine wars under Theophilos and Mamun, i.e. 
between 829 and 833, cf. A. VASILIEV, Byzance et lea Arabes, I, La 
dynastie d’Amortum (820-867), Brussels, 1935, pp. 98 ff. (campaign of 
830), 109 ff. (831), 114 ff. (832), 121 ff. (833). If it were neces- 
sary to choose between these four campaigns - but other possibilities 
are not excluded -— I think that the one in 830 would fit best. 
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a letter from the enemy in this way, Leo went and took it to the 
Ltogothete Theoktistos, who in turn informed the emperor Theophilos. 

4) It was in this way that Leo emerged from obscurity and 
mediocrity. Theophilos indeed summoned him, presented him with a sum 
of money, and gave him a public teaching post (5v5&0xnerv Srquootg), 
["to teach at public expense"] in the church of the Forty Saints. 

5) As Leo did not come, Mamun sent him in writing a series of 
problems in geometry, astronomy and other subjects. Leo gave him the 
solutions to them. The caliph was only the more eager to have him 
come: he wrote to Theophilos and begged him to allow Leo to leave 
for a short time, in exchange for twenty kentenaria of gold, and 
a treaty of eternal peace. The emperor refused, to avoid giving 
foreigners (%0vn) this knowledge ( ta&v Svtwv yvaorcg) which was the 
Greeks' claim to fame everywhere. But, to honour Leo, he invited the 
patriarch John (the Grammarian), his relative, to consecrate him as 
metropolitan of Thessalonica. 

This account, which is patently full of interest, calls for the 
following remarks on its chronology. Since Theophilos was emperor 
from 8&9 to 842, and Mamun caliph from 813 to 833, all this must have 
happened between 829 and 833. As Leo's former student had left him 
long enough by this date for his teacher not to recognise him, and as 
it is said, too, that Leo had already been teaching privately for many 
years, it must be admitted that his teaching career began about 820- 
825 at the latest. Given this, Leo's date of birth should be placed 
at the latest in the last decade of the eighth century. But a serious 
difficulty arises from the fact that the story connects Leo's nomin- 
ation to the see of Thessalonica with the request presented to Theo- 
philos by Mamun, who died in 833. Leo's nomination occurred, as we 
have seen, in the spring of 8&0, and in any case during the patri- 
archate of John the Grammarian. Between these two dates there is a 


14. KEDRENOS (Bonn, II, p. 168) says: “of the Forty Martyrs", 
which is the same thing. On the churches of the capital which are 
designated by this name (the forty martyrs of Sebaste, martyred under 
Licinius), cf. R. JANIN, Eglises et monastères de Constantinople, 2nd 
ed., pp- 482-48, who listed eight of them, and thought that Leo prob- 
ably taught in the one on the Mese, built by Tiberios II and Anastasia 
on the site of the old praetorium, half-way between the hippodrome and 
the forum of Constantine: cf. pp. 483-484. 

15. According to THEOPH. CONT., Bonn, p. 189, line 24, he added 
xal tuva npoyvGcews exnrfEewg Evexa ["also some items of prediction 
for the sake of consternation"]; cf. KEDRENOS (Bonn, II, p. 169, line 


4): npoo€Geto 6È xatanrfEews xdptv waf Ttva tHv wErdSVTHOV opeta 
mpoyvwottxd ["and he also added, for the sake of consternation, some 


signs predicting future events"]. This is the first mention of this 
science of foretelling the future which is also associated, as we 
shall see, with the name of Leo. 

16. I.e., 2,000 lbs.; in KEDRENOS (Bonn, II, p». 169, line 18): 
100 kentenaria! 
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discrepancy which is inadmissible. 

That leads us to consider the second version presented in the 
Greek sources for this period of Leo's life, the version of the 
chronicles. These chronicles are more or less related, and are pub- 
lished under the names of Symeon Magister, the logothete,!’ George the 
Monk, 18 and Leo the Grammarian. They produce this schema: 

1) The town of Amorion was besieged by the troops of the caliph 
Mutasim (the brother and successor of Mamun, 833-42), and despite the 
defeat at Dazimon, in July 838, of the relieving army which Theophilos 
commanded, the inhabitants resisted with so much courage that the 
Arabs were on the point of raising the siege. Then "a student of Leo 
the Philosopher" , 2 who was there, 7! had the caliph notified that if 
he remained for two more days he would capture the town. In fact 
this happened, through treachery (12 August 838) .22 The garrison was 
led into captivity. The Greek leaders, who refused to renounce their 
allegiance, were later decapitated, and these became the forty-two 
martyrs of Amorion. 

2) The caliph questioned his informant, asking him where he had 
obtained the knowledge which had allowed him to predict the treachery. 
He replied that he was a student of the philosopher Leo. The caliph, 
wanting at all costs to have Leo join him, wrote him a letter, and had 
it taken to Constantinople by a prisoner whom he set free. 

3) On receiving this letter, Leo took it to the emperor Theo- 
philos, who in this way found out what a learned man this Leo was. He 
summoned him to the Palace, installed him in the Magnaura , 24 provided 
for his maintenance, and gave him the responsibility of teaching 


17. PSEUDO-SYMEON: Bonn, pp. 638-640. 

18, GEORGE THE MONK CONTINUED: Bonn, pp. 85-806. 

19. Bonn, pp. 224-225. 

20. GEORGE THE MONK CONTINUED (p. 805, line 11) and LEO THE 
GRAMMARIAN (p. 224, line 15) describe him as dotpovőuoç ["“astron- 
omer"). 

21. And who wanted to go over to the Arabs, the same two 
chroniclers add. 

22. According to the PSEUDO-SYMEON (Bonn, p. 638, lines 22-23), 
the town was handed over by BovSityn xwa Mavixogavoug ["Bouditzes and 
Manikophanes"]; according to GEORGE THE MONK CONTINUED (Bonn, p. 805, 
lines 13-14) and LEO THE GRAMMARIAN (Bonn, p. 224, lines 17), by tod 
Aeyouévov BoiSityn xa toù Mavixogdyou ["the so-called Bouditzes and 
Manikophagos". It will be noticed that it was not Leo's student who 
carried out this treachery: he confined himself to warning the Arabs 
that it was going to happen. The prophetic talent of his master was 
attributed to him. 

23. But, in contrast to the first version, it was not Leo's 
student whom the caliph sent to Constantinople. 

24. R. GUILLAND, Le palais de la Magnaure, ‘Enet. ‘Etarp. Buy. 
Znovhav, 27, 1957, pp. 63-74; R. JANIN, Conatantinople larant las, 2nd 


ed., Paris, 1964, p. 117-118. Neither of these authors cited our text. 
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young men.? “This is the Leo who afterwards was metropolitan of 
Thessalonica", the chronicles all say in conclusion. The Pseudo- 
Symeon adds, contrary to all truth and common sense, that he was 
consecrated by the most holy patriarch Methodios. 

This version, which is much less informative than the first one, 
leads to a very different chronology: it is, at the earliest, towards 
the end of 838 that Theophilos, thanks to a caliph's letter, discovers 
Leo's merits. At first sight, this late date has the advantage of 
eliminating the impossibility which is inherent in the long chronol- 
ogy of the first version. But it is immediately apparent that it 
leads to another difficulty: between Leo's being discovered by the 
emperor and his nomination to the see of Thessalonica, there is no 
room in this short chronology for the teaching which was said to have 
been entrusted to him. 

On the other hand, in several other respects the second version 
is inferior to the first. The story is less logical, less cohesive 
and less likely. 26 The role of Leo's student is reduced to foreknow- 
ledge of the treachery which is to deliver Amorion to the Arabs, and 
no longer has any connection with Leo's profound knowledge and compe- 
tence in geometry. Neither the caliph's wish to have him join him nor 
Theophilos' conduct any longer makes sense. Certain details are more 
than suspect, e.g. the alleged installation of Leo at the Magnaura, 
which is clearly an anticipation of the reform of Bardas. Not only has 
all the underlying interest presented by the first version vanished, 
but we are dealing with an insignificant, badly arranged story. In my 
opinion the version of Theophanes Continuatue (and Kedrenos) is 
preferable, though it needs correcting. But that is simple: it is 
sufficient to do away with the link which this version seems to 
establish between the caliph's move and Leo's nomination to the see of 
Thessalonica, since this link in any case is far from likely. 

Let us conclude then that after his return from Andros, and 
before being consecrated archbishop of Thessalonica by the patriarch 
John the Grammarian, Leo taught in Constantinople for fifteen or 
twenty years. At first he was a private teacher, a modest scholar 
enamoured only with learning, but whose encyclopedic knowledge could 
be adapted to meet the needs of each student, and then he taught 
publicly and at State expense, but still in a personal post, and not 
in any "School" or “University”, of which there is no mention at all. 


the PSEUDO-SYMEON specifies (Bonn, p. 640, line 13). 

26. For the details of the siege (which began on 1 August) and 
the fall of Amorion, cf. A. VASILIEV, op. cit., pp. 161 ff., and 
especially p. 168, note 2. The various accounts which are known agree 
on one point, namely that the town fell by treachery; they differ on 
who the traitor or traitors were. According to certain indications, 
which moreover, are very dubious, one of them could have been called 
Leo: his identification with Leo the Philosopher, or one of his 
students, is late and legendary. 
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We do not have much more information either about the subjects taught 
~ for they could not be called a curriculum ~- except that Euclidean 
geometry was part of it. 

So it was while he was at the Palace, and in Theo- 
The optical philos' entourage, that Leo was to construct the 
telegraph?’ bis famous optical telegraph. 2’ It consisted of a 

series of beacons which, by means of relays start- 
ing from the fortress of Loulon to the north of Tarsus and ending in 
Constantinople at the heliakon of the Pharos, gave warning within an 
hour of events taking place at the point on the frontier where the 
Arabs usually invaded Byzantine territory.28 Most of our sources speak 
of it only to heap abuse on the memory of Michael III; they claim 


[26 bis. See now the important study by P. PATTENDEN, The Byzan- 
tine Early Warning System, Byzantion, 53, 1983, pp. 258-299 (which 
contains, too, a résumé of a note by V. ASCHOFF, Uber den byzantin- 
ischen Feuertelegraphen und Leo den Mathematiker, Deutsches Museum: 
Abhandlungen und Berichte, 48, 1980, 1, who was sceptical in regard to 
Leo's telegraph). ] 

27. On the other hand, I do not see sufficient reason to attri- 
bute to him, as is often done, the construction of the automata which 
surrounded the imperial throne in the great reception room of the 
Magnaura: the golden plane-tree with its singing birds, the two lions 
and two griffins which rose up and roared, etc. The sources do indeed 
say that they were made under Theophilos (cf. among others, THEOPH. 
CONT., Bonn, pp. 173 and 257, repeated by KEDRENOS, Bonn, II, p. 160; 
PSEUDO-SYMEON, Bonn, p. 659; The Book of Ceremonies, Bonn, I, p. 569, 
with the notes by REISKE, Bonn, II, pp. 642-44, who posed the question 
of the connection with analogous objects in the palace of the 
caliphs). But GEORGE THE MONK CONT. (Bonn, p. 793) and LEO THE GRAM- 
MARIAN (Bonn, p. 215, lines 12 f.) say that Theophilos ordered these 
objects from the dpywy tod ypvooyefou ["director of the goldsmith's 
trade"], a relative of the patriarch Antony Kassimatas (the correspon- 
ding passage in the PSEUDO-SYMEON, Bonn, p. 627, says nothing about 
who carried it out). I would be reluctant to trust ~ as E. LIPŠIC 
still did, op. cit., p. 134 - the late and sole evidence of Michael 
GLYKAS who, after speaking (Bonn, p. 537) of the golden trees with the 
singing birds without naming the man who constructed them, says a 
little later (Bonn, p. 543), that Michael III, in his penury, had to 
send to the smelters “the golden plane-trees which the philosopher Leo 
had made, ae we said above", which is not true. On these automata, 
cf. most recently G. BRETT, The automata in the Byzantine “Throne of 
Salomon", Speculum, 29, 1954, pp. 477-487 (the Greek or Hellenistic 
origin, the treatises of Hero on aétéyata [automata] and RVEVMATL XE 
[pneumatica], the influence on the West, etc.). 

28. On the routes of the Arab invasions into Asia Minor, cf. 
Hélène AHRWEILER, L'Asie Mineure et les invasions arabes (VII°-1Ix® 
siècles), Rev. histor., 227, 1, 1962, pp. 1-32; cf. pp. 8f. and map 
pe 4. 
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that he had given the order to suppress the beacons near the capital 
so that the announcement of danger at the frontiers would not upset 
the horse-races in which he loved to take part personally. 2 The 
Pseudo-Symeon says roughly the same thing, but with more details 
(Bonn, pp. 681- 682). It is he who tells us that "the philosopher 
Leo, the man who was archbishop of Thessalonica", gave Theophilos the 
idea of constructing two synchronised clocks, dpoddy.ia Sto be Yoov 
xdpvovta, one placed at each end of the chain of signals, at Loulon 


and at the Pharos, and divided into twelve “hours”. A message corres- 
ponded to each hour: the first hour, an Arab raid; the second hour, 
war declared; the third hour, burning (of the Greek territory 
invaded), etc. 20 When one of these events occurred at the Cilician 
frontier, the first fire in the chain of signals was lit at the hour 
which on the clock corresponded to the message to be transmitted. In 
the space of an hour at the most (information supplied by The Book of 
Ceremonies, and in fact a necessary condition for two messages not to 
be confused), the news reached the Palace, where it immediately set in 
train the preparations described by Constantine VII. I think we must 
understand, therefore, that the two clocks constructed on Leo's 
instructions were perfectly synchronised, that they worked on the 
basis of a division of the day into equal hours, and that for each of 
the twelve messages agreed on, there were two separate hours in the 
twenty-four hour day, when it could be transmitted (assuming that the 
system worked also in daylight). Leo's invention clearly did not lie 
in the use of a chain of visual signals, a system which had been known 
and practised for a long time, but in the possibility of transmitting 
by this means, not just a single message which was always the same, 
but twelve different messages, thanks to the well-synchronised clocks, 


29. THEOPH. CONT., Bonn, pp. 197-198; KEDRENOS, Bonn, II, p. 
174; The Book of Ceremonies, Bonn, I, pp. 492-493, where it is speci- 
fically said that the emperor was informed within an hour of events on 
the frontier. Cf. W. RAMSAY, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 
London, 1890, pp. 187, 351-353, and also p. 20; J.B. BURY, Htetory of 
the Eastern Roman Empire, London, 1912, pp. 246 f.; E. LIPŠIC, op. 
ctt., pp. 124-125; etc. - There were nine relay stations, counting 
those at each end, which, taking into consideration their locations 
(cf. Ramsay and Bury concerning this), implies intervals of about 100 
km. This presupposes very good visibility, so good that it seems to 
me there is some inherent difficulty, unless we accept that the 
signals were only given at night, which none of our sources says, 
although Theophanes Continuatue places the anecdote about Michael III 
“towards evening". On the other hand, the act of lighting eight 
successive beacon fires, obviously kept ready, in less than an hour, 
does not seem at all improbable to me. I intend to return to the 
locations of these beacons in more detail elsewhere. 

30. The tenor of the other messages is unfortunately not 
indicated by the text. 
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which Leo himself had certainly thought out and constructed. 3! 

What reasons lay behind the choice of Leo for the 
Leo, archbishop metropolitan see of Thessalonica??? Whatever may 
of Thessalonica be said, and said repeatedly, it was certainly not 

the wish to deprive him of the longing and the 
means of going to Baghdad. Our sources say that Theophilos wanted to 
recognise his merits. The patriarch, on the other hand, was John the 
Grammarian. Whether he obeyed an imperial order or whether in fact 
he inspired it, his role in the promotion of his relative is beyond 
doubt. It is likely that the emperor and the patriarch were happy 
to find in Leo, in addition to his intellectual ability, if not a 
declared enemy of images ~ it will be seen that he was not this - at 
least a prelate who was not an out-and-out iconodule. 

For the three years during which Leo was archbishop of Thessalon- 
ica, from spring 840 to spring 843, we have two pieces of evidence. 
The first is in Theophanee Continuatua®> where we are told that Leo 
was the object of general veneration because of his virtue certainly, 
but especially for one particular reason. When a long drought looked 
like causing the population to die of hunger, Leo, through his "astro- 
logical" knowledge, was aware of a favourable conjunction of the 
heavenly bodies, and at the right moment advised them to sow, and the 


31. [See now the study of Volker ASCHOFF, Uber den byzantinis- 
chen Fevertelegraphen und Leon den Mathematiker, Deutsches Museum, 
48, 1980, pp. 5-28.) An inscribed stone, said to have been brought to 
Italy from the Peloponnese, published by A. MAL (Seript. Vet. Nova 
Coll., V, pe 357, no. 3) and reprinted in C.I.G., IV, no. 8620, is 
reproduced by BURY, op. cit., p.e 378, note 5: 


+ Eva Atwv Eotnoe nopyov évedSe + 
Abxup npogatverv tots AGxous thy PapRapwv- 


[+ Lord Leo established a beacon here + 
to warn of barbarian troops by means of the lamp". ] 


Therefore it refers to a beacon intended as a warning of the bar- 
barians' approach and, if the text is sound (as the metre leads us to 
believe), it should refer to the emperor Leo V or Leo VI. Cf. A. BON, 
Le Péloponnése bysantin jusqu’en 1204, Paris, 1951, p. 52, note 3, 
with references to Corinth III, 1, pp. 28 f., and III, 2, p. 131, note 
2: it could refer to a watch-tower on top of Acrocorinth. 

32. J. GOUILLARD, Le Synodikon de l'Orthodoxie, Travaux et 
Mémoires, 2, Paris, 1967, p. 114, line 5 (the Synodikon of Thessalon- 
ica): Leo succeeds a John and precedes Antony the Confessor; his 
memory had therefore not been condemned. Concerning the Synodikon of 
Thessalonica, cf. most recently the references given by V. LAURENT, 
Corpus dee sceaux de 1’Empire bysantin, V, l, Paris, 1963, pp. 324 f., 
and by J. GOUILLARD, op. coit., pp. 279-280. 

33. THEOPH. CONT., Bonn, p» 191, lines 4 f. 
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harvest was so abundant that it was enough for their needs for several 
years. It will be noted that the story refers to Leo's knowledge, and 
not to some more or less suspect device tainted with magic. 

Then again, a stroke of good fortune has preserved for us the 
text of a homily given by Leo in his capacity as archbishop of 
Thessalonica, on 25 March 842, the feast of the Annunciation. 5 It is 
quite remarkable. It begins with reflections on several of the great 
Christian feasts. In relation to Pentecost, it opens with a series of 
remarks, more characteristic of a scholar than a pastor. He speaks of 
the significance of certain numbers for the Pythagoreans, for the 
followers of the sect of Simon and Marcion, and especially of the 
significance of the number seven for the Hebrews (Pentecost being the 
day which follows 7 x 7) .36 Then, in connection with the feast of 
that day, Leo, showing little inspiration, limits himself to a few 
banalities, and declares that he prefers to tell the story of a 
miracle which happened that same day, many centuries earlier, in the 
very church where he is speaking. On that occasion a young Jewish 
girl who was deaf and dumb had been cured on having herself baptised, 
following a dream in which the Virgin and St Demetrios had appeared to 
her. (She identified them from the icons which she saw in the church.) 
This story is of value to us for its interesting information on the 
succession of the bishops of Thessalonica under Zeno and Anastasios, 
on the topography of the city, and even on the rites of baptism. But 
we cannot help noticing that the homily makes few concessions to the 
rules of the genre. It does not show any great concern to be edifying 
and it is more the work of a learned and curious antiquarian than of a 
pious ecclesiastic., It should be noted, too, that icons play a role 
which is not negligible, and that should be enough to dissuade us from 
too quickly coupling the epithet “iconoclast” with the name of Leo. 
Whatever his inner thoughts may have been, nothing indicates that he 
took a clear stance, nor even that he was involved in this contro- 
versy. What is more, our sources do not condemn him on this head, nor 
do they hurl at him any of the insults which they shower in such abun- 
dance on John the Grammarian. 


34. It is true that THEOPHANES CONTINUATUS (loc. cit.) adds that 
the crop was the result of divine mercy, and not of Leo's jyataconovia 
["vain toil"]. But it is in this context, when Leo is replying to 
those who were amazed at such great learning and who asked him where 
he obtained it, that the CONTINUATOR puts into Leo's mouth the account 
reported above about his years as a student. The account in THEOPH. 
CONT. is repeated by KEDRENOS (Bonn, II, p. 170). It is absent from 
the tradition represented by the Pseudo-Symeon + George the Monk 
Continued + Leo the Grammarian. 

35. V. LAURENT, op. cit. (note 1 above): first edition, attri- 
bution, dating, commentary. 

36. On the symbolism of the number seven, cf. F. DOLGER, Antike 
Zahlenmystik in einer byzantinischen Klosterregel [= the typikon of 
Michael Attaleiates], in [poogopa ele UtChnova Ile. Kupraxténys Thessa- 
lonica, 1953, pp. 183-189. 
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Nevertheless it was the iconoclasts, the emperor Theophilos and 
the patriarch John, who had raised him to the bishop's throne in 
Thessalonica, In that office he did not long survive the death of 
Theophilos (January 842), the deposition of the patriarch (March 843), 
and the accession of the empress Theodora and the patriarch Methodios. 
Theophanes Continuatus says only that he was deposed. Kedrenos 
goes further, declaring that Leo was caught up in the fall of the 
iconoclasts and of the patriarch, but he does not expressly say 
either that Leo was an iconoclast. 

When he was obliged to leave Thessalonica, it 


Final return to seems most probable that he returned to Constan- 
Constantinople. tinople and did not leave it again. For this long 
The School of the period of his life, more than twenty-five years, 
Magnaura we have three independent traditions. We already 


know two of them from the discussion above. One is 
that of the fourth book of Theophanes Continuatus and Kedrenos (and 
Genesios), the other is the tradition represented by the Pseudo- 
Symeon, George the Monk Continued, and Leo the Grammarian. The third 
tradition, a new one, is that given by the Slavonic Life of 
Constantine-Cyril. 

We may pass over the second. The Pseudo-Symeon, George the Monk 
Continued and Leo the Grammarian do not speak of any teaching activity 
whatever being undertaken by Leo after his deposition. For all this 
part of his life they report only two facts, which refer to his talent 
for prophecy. They recount how, at the time when Bardas was preparing 
to set off with Michael III and Basil for the campaign in Crete, which 
was to be fatal for Bardas, Leo tried to put him on his guard, for 
ominous signg were occurring, and he foretold that he would not come 
back alive.” Then again they relate, all three in the same terms, 
that an earthquake which began on the feast day of St Polyeuktos (9 
January), in the third year of the reign of Basil I, adds the Pseudo- 
Symeon, therefore in 869,4! destroyed, along with other buildings, the 


° MN, Pe » Lines 15-10: èx uabarpEoews tox eve 

38. Bonn, II, p. 171, lines 3-6. 

39. PSEUDO-SYMEON, Bonn, pp. 676, line 15, and 677, lines 3 f.; 
GEORGE THE MONK CONT., Bonn, p. 829, lines 8 and 19; LEO THE GRAMMAR- 
IAN, Bonn, p. 243, lines 10 and 21. In another context, some warnings 
or predictions by Leo concerning Bardas are reported by GENESIOS 
(Bonn, p. 105) and likewise by the author of the fourth book of 
THEOPH. CONT. (Bonn, p. 197: a statue erected in the deuteron falling 
down announces the fall of the Empire's second-in-command); in a 
rather different context, in the Vita Basilii (Bonn, p. 232: in refer- 
ence to a feat by Basil in the course of an imperial hunt; note the 
words nap Afovtoc tod} tmvixatta én? navroSant colg npwteCovto¢ 
{"from Leo, the foremost of that time in every sort of wisdom"]. 

40. PSEUDO-SYMEON, Bonn, p» 688; GEORGE THE MONK CONT., Bonn, 
pe 840; LEO THE GRAMMARIAN, Bonn, p. 254. 

41. Counting from the time Basil became a co-emperor in May 866; 
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church of the Theotokos of the Sigma. 42 All those who were in it 
perished, *? for they had not believed the warnings of Leo who had 
urged them to leave. The only ones to be saved were Leo and two 
others, because they had taken shelter,‘ and five to nine people (the 
number varies according to the source) who took refuge beneath the 
ambo. We learn therefore, and this is important, that in January 869 
Leo was still alive, and in Constantinople. And it will be noted once 
again, in this connection, that throughout the tradition he is consi- 
dered as being endowed with foreknowledge, not like his relative the 
patriarch John, as a magician and sorcerer, but as a learned man, 
capable of understanding the signs. 

The author of Book IV of Theophanes Continuatue speaks on two 
occasions about Leo's career as a teacher after he was deposed. The 
first reference’ is in connection with the caesar Bardas who, he 
says, concerned himself with %%» copta ["“secular learning"], which 
had been reduced to nothing under the boorish and ignorant emperors 
(standard epithets for describing ifconoclasts!); he made it flourish 


again by instituting at kbe Magnaura some 6.atpiBal tv paðnuatıxðv 
[“classes in mathematics"); at the head of this oxor [“school”] was 


installed, for philosophy, the famous Leo the Philosopher, “for after 
being deposed he was unemployed". He returns to the subject a little 
later,“ when he speaks of Leo: "Finding himself unemployed as a 
result of his deposition, he directed the philosophy school (.ddc0g0 
oxo) of the Magnaura; his disciple Theodore headed the department of 


cf. V. GRUMEL, Chronologie, p. 479. 

42. R. JANIN, Eglises et monastères, 2nd ed., pp. 230-231; this 
author dated the earthquake to 870 because he calculated the reign of 
Basil I as beginning in September 867. 

43. Or more precisely all the yaddovtec ["singers”], according 
to the three texts, and it must perhaps be understood as: those who 
were chanting the office, in the central part of the edifice, and on 
whom the cupola collapsed. Nothing is known about the architecture of 
this church. 

44. Leo protected himself from the collapse of the upper sec- 
tions by flattening himself against a colummn which had an architec- 
tural element on it, which the the text of the Pseudo-Symeon calls 
ovotapatiov, that of Leo the Grammarian ouotnsatiov, which is probably 
right (cf. DUCANGE, s.v.) and George the Monk Continued ovothata> 
which is a bad reading. Is it an arch or a decorated lintel? a 
succession of arches? Is it a column from which an arch supporting 
the cupola springs? or arcades separating the central space from the 
side aisles? 

45. THEOPH. CONT. IV, 26, Bonn, p. 185. = 

46. On the meaning of Statprpt>s cf. J. SOUILHE, Introduction a 
l'édition du livre I des Entretiens d'EPICTETE (Paris, 1943), pp. XXII 
f.; and below, chap. IX, in connection with the correspondence of the 
anonymous teacher. 

47. THEOPH. CONT. IV, 29, Bonn, p. 192. 
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geometry (ToS ‘tio yewuetpCac StartytnpCov npoCotato), Theodegios the 
department of astronomy, and Kometas that of grammar, which teaches 
people to speak Greek well (tio tg govds bE edrAnveYoGons ypaupate xtc). 
Bardas provided generously for their needs and because of his devotion 
to knowledge he often visited them, strengthening the students' eager- 
ness to learn. In a short time he gave wings to learning (tots 
ASyo.g) so that it took a leap forward." Kedrenos (Bonn, II, p. 171) 
says the same thing, notably that Leo, deposed at the same time as the 
patriarch John, was named by Bardas mpootdtn¢ tig pLrroadspou oxXoAtc 
{"head of the philosophy school"]. But he names Sergios, instead of 
Theodore, as Leo's disciple who was put in charge of the department 
of geometry and adds, contrary to all probability, that Sergios' 
son was the student of Leo who revealed his master's learning to 
Mamun. Kedrenos describes Theodegios as a teacher “of arithmetic and 
astronomy", saying that he was an intimate friend (ouvýðnç) of Leo. 
He does not mention Kometas or grammar. Genesios (Bonn, p. 98), on 
the other hand, follows the tradition represented by the Continuator 
exactly, adding only that Bardas had the teaching of philosophy, 
geometry, astronomy and grammar given free of charge (npotxa) to all 
who wanted it. 

Now Bardas, Theodora's brother and uncle of Michael III, did not 
play a leading role during Theodora's reign (842-856). It was only 
after the assassination of Theoktistos, the logothete of the drome, on 
20 November 855,48 and after Michael III seized power in person, that 
he took Theoktistos' place at the head of affairs of State. And he 
held this position until he in his, turn was assassinated by the future 
Basil I, in April 866.49 Therefore one would tend to place Bardas' 
organisation of the School of the Magnaura between 855 and 866, and 
this indeed is what is generally done, 20 But this date has the dis- 
advantage that it leaves a gap in Leo's career between 843 and, at the 
earliest, the end of 855. It may be that this is explained by the fact 
that Theoktistos, who was unquestionably orthodox, though moderate in 
the abolition of iconoclasm, did not show any particular sympathy for 
Leo. But it may also be that the organisation of the School of the 


48. On this date, cf. most recently F. HALKIN, L'hagiographtie 
byzantine au service de l'histoire, The Proceedings of the XIIIth 
International Congress of Bysantine Studies, ed. by J.M. HUSSEY, 
D. OBOLENSKY, S. RUNCIMAN, Oxford Univ. Press, 1967, pp. 345-354, cf. 
p. 348. 

49. Date given by Theophanes Continuatus, Bonn, p. 206, line 13: 
21 April, indiction 14. 

50. Nothing moreover prevents it being nearer 855 than 866, 
since to my knowledge we have no precise information available. The 
date stated everywhere by modern historians is 83: I do not know on 
what basis. Perhaps it comes only from the fact that Theophanes 
Continuatus speaks of it (§ 26) after the account it gives of 
Petronas’ campaign against Omar ($ 25), which ends with the defeat and 
death of the emir of Melitene on 3 September 83. 
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Magnaura, which had no political colour, might have been brought about 
by Bardas before he took on being head of State at the end of 855, and 
that he did this through some sort of private initiative. This would 
better explain why the texts, as we have seen, establish a connection 
between Leo's deposition and his nomination as head of the School, 
which makes little sense if fifteen or twenty years separate these two 
events. But it must be recognised that this is only an hypothesis, 
and that the date of the establishment of the School of the Magnaura 
remains unknown. 

Let us come finally to the third tradition, the 
The evidence from examination of which introduces us to a person who 
the Life of is important for our study. This is the tradition 
Constantine-Cyril contained in the Slavonic Life of Constantine- 

Cyril, translated into French not long ago by F. 
Dvornik,>! republished by F. Tomsié ,>2 and most recently with a French 
translation by A. Vaillant. Let us read this Life, drawing from it 
what interests us here. 

Constantine was born in Thessalonica and was at first entrusted 
by his parents “to teachers", i.e. to elementary teachers, and with 
other children he learned in class to read, write and count. After 
this he developed a passion for the works of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
which he knew by heart, but he was incapable of grasping by himself 
their deep meaning, and there was no school in Thessalonica where he 
could acquire the training that he lacked. However, there was in that 
city “a foreigner well versed in grammar" whom Constantine begged to 
teach him the art of grammar: he met with a refusal, and despaired 


51. F. DVORNIK, Les Légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de 
Byzance (Byzantinoslavica, Supplementa I), Prague, 1933 (reprinted, 
“Academic International”, Hattiesburg, Mississipi, 1969, unchanged but 
with additional notes, pp. XI-XXXVII). The translation of the Life of 
Constantine-Cyril is on pp. 349-380; the translation of the Life of 
Methodios, which follows it, has no bearing on our subject. [Cf. again 
F. DVORNIK, Bysantine Missions among the Slave, Ste. Constantine-Cyril 
and Methodiue, Rutgers University Press, 1970, where essentially the 
author adheres to his views: pp. 55-64, the arrival of the young 
Constantine in Constantinople, his studies, then his teaching “at the 
University”, his title philosopher and his definition of philosophy; 
pp» 70-72, his return after the mission to Cherson, and the "teaching" 
which he carried on at the church of the Holy Apostles, “a sort of 
Patriarchal Academy”. ] 

52. Fr. GRIVEC and Fr. TOMSIC, Constantinus et Methodius 
Theesalonicences, Fontea (Radovi Staroslavenskog Instituta, Kn. 4), 
Zagreb, 1960: edition of the Slavonic Lives of Constantine and 
Methodios, p. 83(95) ff., edition of the Latin version, by GRIVEC, pp. 
169 ff. 

53. A. VAILLANT, Textes vteux-slaves, I, Textes et glossaire 
(the Life of Constantine is on pp. 1-40); II, Traductions et notes 
(cf. pp. 1-33), Paris, 1968. 
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until the time when, from Constantinople, “the imperial minister known 
as the logothete" - this is Theoktistos - “sent for him to be brought 
up (or: to study) with the emperor", i.e. Michael III. “When he 
arrived in Constantinople, he was handed over to the teachers to 
receive instruction. After having learnt grammar in three months, he 
attacked the other branches of learning. He studied Homer and 
geometry, and, with Leo and Photios, dialectic as well, and all the 
other philosophical disciplines.>4 Besides that, he even learned 
rhetoric, arithmetic, astronomy, music and the other Greek arts." The 
logothete was delighted with this young man who could reply to his 
questions and "make sense to him of the discipline of philosophy, 
explaining a major doctrine in a few words”. He prepared a brilliant 


career for him ~ “you will soon be a strategos" - and a good marriage. 
Constantine refused everything. Then the logothete "went in search of 
the empress" ~- i.e. Theodora ~ and decided with her to have holy 


orders conferred on Constantine, so that he might become a "librarian 
at Sancta Sophia with the patriarch": Constantine escaped again and 
soon went and hid in a monastery on the Bosphorus. He was found at 
the end of six months, and "was asked to accept a teaching post and to 
teach philosophy to the citizens and foreigners with full authority 
and with [official] backing.°° And he accepted" 56 


54. A. VAILLANT translated: .”... and all the teachings of phil- 
osophy”", and noted in connection with this passage: “The way the text 
is written in the manuscripts allows one to postulate the meaning: 
‘and geometry with Leo, and with Photios dialectic'" (op. cit., II, p. 
27). 

55. I am following Dvornik's [French] translation. VAILLANT's 
[French] translation is very close: "They begged him to accept a 
teaching post (and) to teach philosophy to his compatriots and to 
foreigners, with every attention and every help [with all the 
necessary assistants, or with a complete teaching programme and full 
salary?]" (op. cit., II, pp. 4 and 27). It seems clear that the 
Slavonic text corresponding to the words “to the citizens (or: to his 
compatriots) and to foreigners" is itself a bad translation of a Greek 
text which must have been tiv Ea xat Ečo piàocoptav, sacred and 
secular philosophy. 

56. In the study by A. DOSTAL, Konstantin der Philosoph und das 
Ausmass seiner geistigen Bildung (Byzantinische Forachungen, I = Poly- 
chordia Fr. Délger, I, Amsterdam, 1966, pp. 76-91), what is said about 
the instruction Constantine received (cf. pp. 77-78 and 83) follows 
the traditional interpretation. About ten articles by I. DUJCEV, 
devoted to Cyrillo-Methodian problems but scattered in various volumes 
of collected studies or journals have been brought together in: I. 
DUJCEV, Medioevo bisantino-ealavo, II, Saggi di storia letteraria 
(Storia e Letteratura, no. 113), Rome, 1968. In it, besides a full 
and up-to-date bibliography, there are some useful reflections, e.g. 
on the scarcity of Byzantine evidence concerning the two brothers, or 
on the importance of the work of Constantine/Cyril, in the Greek 
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The strongly hagiographical nature of the story is obvious and we 
are made all the more suspicious by the fact that successive events 
are juxtaposed without any plausible connection, and by the Fact, too, 
that we are not told, to begin with, how and why Theoktistos came to 
interest himself in the young Constantine. Then again we are dealing 
with a Slavonic text and not the Greek text that lies behind it, and 
this leaves some doubt about the precise meaning of certain terms. 
Nevertheless, the whole narrative has an air of probability, even the 
fact, generally held to be suspect, that in Thessalonica there was not 
at that time any public teaching other than that of the primary 
school. Have we not seen, from the example of Leo's youth, the poverty 
of Constantinople itself in this regard? Now we are talking about a 
date fairly close to this: the Life declares that Constantine died at 
the age of 42, on 14 February 869,57 so he must have been born in 827. 
Nothing in the Life allows us to say at what age he arrived in 
Constantinople: it may be accepted, hypochetteally, that this was 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty. It may be, then, that the 
logothete Theoktistos was involved for some reason, although the real 
motives escape us. 9 The list of subjects studied creates no 
difficulty either, even if it should not be taken literally; we have 
encountered many similar lists, and precisely in Lives of saints. But 
two features hold our attention: Constantine is said to have studied 
“with Leo and Photios", and, later on, he himself was entrusted with 
teaching philosophy. 

This last piece of information is acceptable, provided that the 
meaning is not forced®9: Constantine was commissioned to teach, hold- 


language, insofar as it can be known, for it is almost entirely lost; 
or on particular points, like Constantine's relations with Photios 
(cf. op. cit., pp» 94 and 600). But for what we are precisely 
concerned with here, i.e. the education Constantine received or the 
teaching given by him, I. DUJCEV kept to the points of view held in 
the past. In the collection of studies Cyrillo-Methodiana, Zur Früh- 
geschichte des Christentuma bet den Slaven 863-1963 (Slavistische 
Forschungen hgg. von Reinhold OLESCH, Bd. 6), Cologne, 1964, F. GRIVEC 
has devoted too brief a note to Das Verhdltnis Cyrills und Methods zu 
Photios. 

57. DVORNIK, op. cit., p. 380: 14 February, indiction 2, year of 
the world 6377; all this data is consistent. 

58. DVORNIK (op. cit., p. 34) also admitted that this was about 
843 or not long after. 

59. It is difficult to believe that this was, as the Life says, 
so that Constantine might be brought up or might study with Michael 
III. There was a difference of twelve years between them if 89 is to 
be retained as the date of Michael's birth, and still a difference of 
nine years, if a date of 836 is adopted, as suggested by E. Stein. On 
this question, cf. OSTROGORSKY, Geschichte, 3rd ed., p». 182, note l. 

60. I find it difficult to agree with F. DVORNIK's point of view 
(op. eit., pp. 8l and 209), repeated by many historians, on the 
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ing a personal post, not in the framework of some school or university 
(of which there is no mention). It was a personal post, but he was 
paid by the State. This reminds us very much of the teaching entrusted 
to Leo the Mathematician under the same conditions, in the reign of 
Theophilos, and doubtless also at the instigation of Theoktistos. Is 
this a doublet, and must we reject the idea of public teaching given 
by Constantine? There is no proof, and it may be that Theoktistos 
made a habit of finding teachers. For it is obviously during the 
lifetime of the logothete, so in any case before the end of 855, that 
this career as a teacher must be placed, if indeed it ever occurred. 
But we ought to beware of exaggerating the importance of it. 

It is of greater consequence, if the information 


Conatantine not is accurate, that Constantine, on arriving in Con- 
the student of stantinople and being rapidly licked into shape, 
Leo or Photios studied “with Leo and Photios”. But that depends 


on whether this is indeed the way that the 
Slavonic text is to be understood (see above, note 54). Certainly the 
chronology is not against it. But do we have to see in these four 
words anything more than a reference to the two greatest scholars of 
that time, whom certainly Constantine knew well? Do we have to under- 
stand that he followed an official public course taught by Leo and 
Photios? For Photios at least, the answer seems clear to me: in the 
next chapter we will see that he never occupied a teaching post. If we 
wanted to justify his being mentioned in the Life, then we would have 
to accept that, at the very most, Constantine was received into his 
private circle. In the case of Leo the Philosopher, there is a major 


teaching Constantine would have been responsible for. Taking it as 
established that Theoktistos entrusted him with a teaching post in 
philosophy at an early date, on the basis of the text of the Slavonic 
Life cited here, Dvornik then interpreted in the same sense another 
passage from this Life, which is chronologically placed at the time of 
the return of the Khazar mission of 860-61 (therefore in the time of 
Bardas, and not any longer of Theoktistos). This text says that 
Constantine, “after seeing the emperor [Michael III], lived peacefully 
and, staying in the church of the Holy Apostles, used to pray to God". 
Dvornik considered that the two passages concern Constantine's teach- 
ing of philosophy, and that the second one indicates that it took 
place at the Holy Apostles, the first evidence of the existence of a 
school at that place, which is otherwise not attested until the 
twelfth century. Now if the first text already needs to be interpreted 
with caution, the second one in any case makes no mention of teaching 
(I will come back to this later, chap. VII p. 213), and for my part I 
do not believe in a great teaching career for Constantine. - On the 
Holy Apostles and the churches of this name (among them the one which 
was situated in the Scholae in the Palace precincts, which DVORNIK was 
thinking of, op. cit., p. 81), cf. JANIN, Eglises et monastères, 2nd 
ed., pp» 46-54 - where the Slavonic Life of Constantine is not taken 
into account. 
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obstacle since, as we have seen, nothing is known about him, except 
that he was “unemployed”, between his deposition and his nomination as 
head of the philosophical teaching introduced at the Magnaura, and 
that at a date unknown. But what is true for Photios is at least 
probable in Leo's case: the mention of his name in the Life is not a 
proof that Theoktistos took the risk, after 843, of entrusting a top 
State teaching post to a prelate who had been deposed because he was 
implicated with the tconoclasts. 

So this digression into the Slavonic Life produces very meagre 
results. But it was necessary, because the contrary approach was 
adopted by F. Dvornik, who produced the most careful analysis of this 
Life, and whose conclusions have been generally accepted. Eager to 
demonstrate its complete historicity, in a learned commentary, 1 he 
gave weight to each word. He took it as true, literally, that 
Constantine did his higher studies in Constantinople "with Leo and 
Photios", and on that basis he constructed the following scenario. 
Leo, before his appointment as archbishop of Thessalonica, had already 
received from Paap ILon the post of "rector of the re-organised, 
official teaching". 2 After he had been deposed in 83 Theodora and 
Theoktistos offered him “the official teaching post which he had 
already occupied previously” .63 And, according to Dvornik, it was 
also about 843 that Photios, together with Leo, "made his debut in 
official teaching" .64 Constantine, arriving in Constantinople at this 
moment, was their student, in what was indeed a university, where the 
nominations to teaching posts were made by the government. In 851 
when Photios became a protasekretis, Theoktistos had Constantine 
succeed him in his post.° Later, Bardas's work consisted of bringing 
the teachers, who until then had been dispersed, together in the same 
establishment and under a single aa. namely Leo the Philosopher, 
and this regrouping took place about 863. 

The picture thus constructed is based only on the passages 
quoted from the Slavonic Life, and essentially on the little phrase: 
"with Leo and Photios". This basis seems to me fragile, if not in 
ruins. As for Photios, as I have mentioned and will demonstrate, he 
was never the occupant of a State teaching post. In the case of 


Leo, all we know is that he was employed by Bardas while he was with- 
out a position gyohdywy ["being free"], as a result of his deposition. 


61. First, as it focuses on what concerns us here, in his 
article on La carrière universitaire de Constantin le Philosophe, 
Byzantinostlavica, 3, 1931, pp. 59-67; then, in 1933, in the first two 
chapters, devoted to Constantine's youth and his career in Byzantium, 
in his book, already mentioned, on Les légendes de Constantin et de 
Méthode vues de Byzance. 

62. La carri@ére..., pe 62, Lee légendes..., p. 43. 

63. La carriére..., p. 63, Les Légendes..., p. 43. 

64. La carri@re..., p. 63, Lea Llégendes..., pe 44. 
65. La carri@ére..., p. 64, Lea légendes..., pe 79. 
66. La carrié@re..., p» 64, Lee légendes..., p. 82. 
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We know nothing of an official post as rector which, in Dvornik's 
view, he occupied before 840 in State education. It seems to me more 
probable that the words “with Leo and Photios” either indicate simply 
that their presence there coincided, or else they are to convey the 
idea that Constantine was in touch with these two people, perhaps 
being admitted into the intellectual circles they fostered. Such a 
circle existed, we know, around Photios; we have no evidence for it 
with Leo. As for Constantine playing a role in education in that 
period, not as a student now, but as a teacher, the Slavonic Life is 
the only authority for it, and as an authority it is suspect. In any 
case Constantine did not succeed Photios in a State teaching post, 
which the latter never occupied. Did he for a time, like Leo before 
840, hold a teaching post granted to him personally and outside any 
institutional framework? His title "philosopher" would not be enough 
to establish it .6/ 

Moreover it is certain that Bardas did not carry out his univer- 
sity work completely ex nihilo. This point is rightly made by Dvornik, 
even if in my judgment he has carried it too far. For one thing, 
Theophilos, and his logothete Theoktistos up to 842, and then Theodora 
and Theoktistos, probably saw what had to be done in the field of 
education, even if they did not actually carry it out. Secondly, the 
existence of men like Leo, Photios and Constantine proves that the 
pioneers were there from the start. But after all it is indeed to 
Bardas that tradition unequivocally gives the credit for having 
organised at the Magnaura, at a date one willingly accepts as around 
855/6, what might again be called a State school, open to all, and 
free. This organisation developed around Leo the Philosopher and some 
scholars who formed part of his circle. Leo, whose own teaching~post 


67. On the use of this epithet, cf. DVORNIK, Les lLégendes..., 
pp. 83-84, who rather than see it as a title given "to the teachers of 
higher education in the capital", preferred to see it as "a title 
accorded to those who successfully completed all the studies at the 
University” and those “excercising the ability they have acquired in 
philosophical matters". There ig a great list of references for the 
whole Byzantine period in: F. DOLGER, Zur Bedeutung von PLASOOOS und 
ptrooopta in byzantinischer Zeit, Tecoupaxovtaetnpic Meoptrov Bopea» 
I, Athens, 1940, pp. 125-136 (reprinted in: F. DOLGER, Byzans und die 
europitache Staatenwelt, Darmstadt, 1964, pp. 197-208). But read 
especially the study by I. SEVCENKO, The definition of Philosophy in 
the Life of St Constantine, in the collection For Roman Jakobson, 
Harvard Univ., 1956, pp. 449-457: commentary on the definition of 
philosophy which, in the Slavonic Life, Constantine is thought to have 
formulated to reply to a question by Theoktistos. 

68. Even this point is not completely certain. KEDRENOS claims 
(Bonn, II, p. 165, lines 21-23) that the teaching of philosophy was 
given at the Magnaura, the others nq neo Ervye [wherever it 
occurred"]. But Theophanes Continuatus (and Genesios) says expressly 
that it all took place at the Magnaura. 
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was at the highest level, in philosophy, was placed at the head of the 
“Philosophy School”, without us being able to say with certainty 
whether by these words is meant only the department of philosophy or 
whether it is not, as I am inclined to believe, the whole body of 
subjects taught. In any case it is certain that he was the highest 
authority, and it is probable that he himself designated who were to 
be the heads of the other departments, paid, like himself, by the 
State. There were three of them: Theodore for geometry, Theodegios for 
astronomy, and Kometas for grammar. We know next to nothing about the 
first two. The third deserves a few words. 

The Palatine Anthology has in fact preserved 
The granmmartan several epigrams which show him as a specialist in 
Kometaa Homer, doubtless one of the first in the humanist 

renaissance. AP XV, 36 tells us that he was 
interested in the two Homeric poems, the Iliad and the Qdyesey: 


"Aupotépag, norbuvðe, Kountis ceto depfoac 
xbppersg yrpadtac OAnxev devOadéace 


[“Observing, teller of many tales, that both your 
tablets were aged, Kometas made them evergreen"). 


AP XV 37 speaks of this "rejuvenation", using, moreover, the 
Homeric expression yfipas dnokberv = to make the signe of old age dis- 
appear as it were by using a scraper: 


Zeto PLProvg peyOupe Soent “Ounpe 56' čpönv 
edpdy ynpartaç tebEato dénhotEpac’ 

yiipag dnoktoag yap dpunpentag ye Bpototor 
náunav E6erEe cogots otorv Eveott vőoç. 


("Great-souled Homer, Kometas, finding your two 
books completely aged, made them younger; for he 
stripped off their old age and brought them out 
thoroughly sparkling for the minds of mortals"). 


But is it a matter of him cleaning a copy of Homer, which had 
been spoilt by the passage of time, or rather of work relating to the 
text proper? For in epigram AP XV, 38, Kometas himself boasts that, 
starting with an old Homer which was quite spoilt and unpunotuated, 
that is, a manuscript in uncial, he put the punctuation into it, and 
then either went over the writing to freshen it up, or ~ I am not 
certain of the sense - transcribed the text again, which would then 
suggest that Kometas, with the authority attached to the official post 
he occupied, may have played a role in the transliteration and minus- 
cule edition of the Homeric text: 


Espav Koyntds ve dunpeloug BCBroOvs 
&pOappEvas te xobSaputlc botrypEvac, 
otlEag Bieoulhevoa taGtas evtExvac, 
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Try ganptav piyag pev dç dxpnottavs 
ypayas 5’ ¿xar vovpynou TAV ebxpnotiave 
"EvteBOev of ypagovtec oby sooahpe vog 
paentrdorv dç boxe pavOaverve 


["Finding the Homeric books corrupted and lacking 
punctuation, I, Kometas, punctuated and polished 
them, washing away the decayed matter as useless 
and at the same time with my pen making them newly 
serviceable., Henceforth may those writing wish to 
learn without being tripped up, which is a fitting 
way to learn"}]. 


The last two lines, in my opinion, make a precise allusion to the 
work of the copyists. But it must be admitted that our specialist in 
Homer was himself a mediocre author .©9 To be convinced of this one 
need only read the ponderously contrived fifty-seven lines of verse on 
the resurrection of Lazarus (AP IV, 40). This Homeric cento provoked 
the following legitimate remarks from some copyist or reader: "all 
those lines lacking in grace are by Kometas. Oh Kometas, you were only 
a Thersites: why are you masquerading as Achilles, you wretched man? 
The devil take this product of a heart alien to the Muses; to the 
crows, xu rascal, or rather to the dung heap with these crappy 
lines". 


69. Contrary to what KRUMBACHER said (Geschichte, 2nd ed., p. 
720), Kometas the Chartoularios, the author of epigrams AP V, 265 and 
IX, 586, is not our grammarian: he is placed in about the middle of 
the sixth century. As for Kometas Scholastikos, author of AP IX, 597, 
he tends to be identified with the Chartoularios. 

70. Six iambic dodecasyllables. Cf. ed. BECKBY, IV, p. 290, ap- 
paratus criticus. While these pages were in the press an article was 
published by R. AUBRETON, La translittération d'Homère, Bysantion, 39, 
1969 (appeared late 1970), pp. 13-34. The author did not believe that 
epigrams 36 and 37 are by Kometas, but “by some disciple or admirer", 
which is not of any great consequence here since in any case epigram 
no. 38 is certainly by him. From the last lines of this epigram 
Aubreton wanted to extract the information that Kometas “founded a 
school and set up an atelier of scribes with the new training, scribes 
who write correctly (...) and who should apply themselves to learning 
this new writing". He was amazed that "no one before had thought of 
this interpretation of Kometas’ lines": for my part I could not adopt 
it. Nor does the epigram say, in any certain fashion, that Kometas 
“composed a scholarly edition by starting from several manuscripts, 
all in bad condition, a complete edition for which we understand that 
its author wins renown". Even less credible is the suggestion that 
Kometas was “the first to make and enforce this great change in 
writing in secular literature which underlies the whole movement of 
transcribing ancient works" (op. cit., p. 24) and that he was, as 
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In spite of Kometas, a good grammarian perhaps, but certainly a 
bad poet, the School of the Magnaura organised by Bardas and presided 
over by Leo is unanimously considered by the chroniclers of the time 
as giving rise to the renaissance in learning, and in the tenth 
century a writer like Genesios was to maintain that since then the 
tradition was unbroken: ote tod X\dyou ta onépuata Extote wat pexpL 


tç Sebpo StavEnGévta ènt mdéov tedeogopetv eto éxetvou [Bardas] 
uvnunv avaypantov {"So that the seeds of learning, which have 


increased from then down till now, might bear more fruit to his 
(Bardas') immortal memory"].7! This is all that can be said in the 
present state of our knowledge. We do not know how long Leo oocupted 
his position, nor do we know when he died, except that it was after 
the great earthquake of January 869. 
Whatever gaps or uncertainties this attempt at a 
Leo the philolo- biography leaves unresolved, we see the features 
gist: the emenda- of a distinctive and attractive character emer- 
tion of Plato ging. Leo was a self-taught man ahead of his time, 
enthusiastic about all branches of knowledge, 
unprejudiced and modest, summoned almost against his will to hold a 
position in the Church and in the School, mixed up in the abolition of 
iconoclasm, himself closer to the iconoclasts than the iconodules, but 
with sufficient moderation and tolerance, or perhaps indifference, not 
to be personally implicated in the condemnation of the heretics. He 
was a man of his time, however, at least in two characteristics, one 
of them commonplace, the taste for predicting the future by interpret- 
ing signs, the other more novel, the love of the ancient learning 
locked away in the old parchments. 
Let us try to sharpen this picture still more by gleaning infor- 
mation from every quarter. Leo perhaps was not a grammarian by 
profession, /2 but doubtless his work was as much that of a philologist 


Aubreton thought, the initiator of all the transliterations of secular 
works. I should add that I also disagree with several points of detail 
in this study. 

71. GENESIOS, Bonn, p. 98, lines 13-15. 

72. I do not think it is certain that Photios' often cited 
letter (cf. for example HERGENROTHER, Photius, I, p. 323 and note 5) 


concerning a pleonastic turn of phrase used in Holy Scripture (inc.: 
A tod "elu" mnapodrxn),» 18 really addressed to Leo the Philosopher. 


This information comes, I think, from R. MONTACUTIUS' edition, 
Photit...eptetolae, London, 1651, no. 208, pp. 305-306. He used a 
Bodleian manuscript, without giving the number, but it is Baroc. 217 
of the tenth century (COXE, I, p. 383). This letter is repeated in 
the Amphilochia (PG 101, 640D - 641B, no. 106), although it is not 
possible to draw from this any conclusion about the date. Even if 
essentially the Amphilochia were composed well after Photios’ first 
deposition in 876, some earlier items could have been incorporated, 
as Hergenrdther had already envisaged. Finally the letter appears 
in VALETTAS' edition of PHOTIOS' letters, London, 1864, pp. 403-404, 
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as of a philosopher when he undertook the diorthoste [“correction"] of 
the text of Plato, which, it follows, he had in his library. We know 
this from a note in the margin of one of the exemplars of Plato copied 
for Arethas by John the Calligrapher, namely Vatic. gr. l, or Codex 
0). In reference to Lawa V, 743 b, we read téhoc Hv Sopdwtévmy bne 
toù prroodgou Aedvtoç, “end of the recension of Leo the Philo- 
sopher"./3 Today this manuscript begins with tetralogy IX, starting 
with the Zawe, but it has been established that it must also have con- 
tained tetralogies VII and VIII, and the beginning of ix./4 It is 
impossible to say what the extent of Leo's work was, since we do not 
know where he began. The fact remains that he is chronologically the 


note 77. Photios seems to be addressing a teacher (cf. ed. PG 101, 
641 A: tote cote cogrotate), but in a tone which makes it hard to 
believe that he is addressing Leo. Alternatively, might he have 
wanted to admonish Leo in a schoolmasterly tone as being guilty of 
criticising the language of the Scriptures? 

73. The short and much cited note by H. RABE, Die Platon-Hand- 
schrift 2 (Rhetnieches Museum, N.F. 63, 1908, pp. 235-238), gave a 
good account of the history of this manuscript and mentioned the note 
concerning Leo, but without any comment or identification. Folio 48" 
of Vatic. gr. l, which has this note about Leo in the right-hand 
margin, without any insertion mark, and opposite lines 22-23 (743 b, 
ÀVANOUETWV eee Movordtepog = ed. des PLACES, BUDE XI, 2, p. 101, lines 
1-2), was reproduced by P. FRANCHI DE' CAVALIERI and J. LIETZMANN, 
Specimina codicum graecorum vaticanorum, 2nd ed., Berlin-Leipzig, 
1929, plate 9. It is usually considered that this note is in Arethas' 
handwriting. I have consulted Ch. ASTRUC and Mlle D., PAPACHRYSSANTHOU, 
who were good enough to compare the writing in this note with that of 
scholia in Arethas' hand in Vallic. 79 (cf. DEVREESSE, Introduction.., 
Paris, 1954, plate IX) and in Paris. gr. 451 (cf. OMONT, Fac-similés 
des manuscrite grees datés..., Paris, 1891, plate II): they do not 
believe that the note we are concerned with is in Arethas' hand. The 
same information is found in a slightly different and incorrect form, 
tEdOG Hv SropewOEvmv bne tot peyddrov Adovtog ["end of the recension 
of the great Leo"], with reference to the same passage in the Laws, 
and in a completely different hand, in Paria. gr. 1807 (Codex A of 
Plato). This Paris manuscript, both text and scholia, is in minuscule; 
the note relating to Leo is in minuscule with a few uncial letters 
interspersed in it. Finally H. RABE (op. cit., p. 238) has pointed out 
that in Vatic. gr. 1031, of the thirteenth century, in reference to 
Lawes V, 743 b, a fourteenth-century hand has written: péypic be bn 
Tob pLroOodpou SiapesOrn Agovtog ["revised to this point by the philo- 
sopher Leo"]. - We shall have to return later, when discussing 
Photios, to Vatic. gr. 1, which also has in the margin the note 
(pointed out by Rabe): tot natptdpyou tO Buprvov ["the book of the 
patriarch’]. 

74. J. BIDEZ, Ar6éthas de César€ée éditeur et scholiaste, Bysan- 
tion, 9, 1934, pp. 391-408. We will come back to this later. 
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first of those who have restored Plato to us. It is probable that he 
also possessed the works of Porphyry for which he composed a 
distich./> Probably he also had the novel of Achilles Tatios, 
Klettophon and Leukippe, if indeed Leo, and not Photios, is the 
author of epigram AP IX, 203,76 Unfortunately we know nothing more 
about the literary holdings of his library.’/ 

We know a little more about his scientific 
Leo’s scientific library: a treatise on mechanics by Kyrinos and 
library Markellos;’8 the treatise on conics by Apollonios 

of Perga; 9 a treatise on astronomy by Theon of 
Alexandria and a treatise on geometry by Proklos of Xanthos, the two 
bound together. © Leo had acquired or had a copy made of Ptolemy, 


75. AP IX, 214: A€ovtog grroodgpou ["of Leo philosopher"]. How- 
ever, the name is missing in Planudes. On the value of these attri- 
butions, especially in book IX, cf. the Introduction by P. WALTZ to 
the Budé edition, pp. xxi ff. 

76. Title: "By the patriarch Photios or, according to others, by 
Leo the Philosopher”. The second attribution, as is generally 
remarked, is much more probable, given the extreme severity which 
PHOTIOS shows towards the immorality of this novel (Bibliotheca, cod. 
87). The two assessments, by Leo and by Photios, correspond in a 
curious way and contradict each other. Leo's judgment is less 
pedantic and more sophisticated, though cautious, and is far superior. 

77. It is of little interest to decide whether certain short 
pieces, more or less archaizing in taste, which have been attributed 
to Leo the Philosopher after being attributed, surely wrongly, to the 
emperor Leo VI, are really his: AP IX, 361, where a girl complains to 
her mother about what happened to her on one dark night, a very 
licentious Homeric cento (cf. the note in the edition by BECKBY, III, 
p». 790); AP IX, 579 (three lines, the meaning of which is not 
completely clear), 580 (nine lines, about the months), 581 (five 
lines, about the venationes); and the xapxtvo. or palindromes AP XVI, 
387 C, where line 3 at least names Leo, and more complete palindromes 
(following Leo Allatius) PG 107, 665, where line 4 names Photios. 

78. AP IX, 200. On the authors who were contemporaries of 
Libanios, cf. the note by REISKE reprinted in the DUBNER-DIDOT 
edition, II, p. 185. 

79. AP IX, 578; it is the book which speaks, and alludes to the 
"Platonic" adage: dysayEtprntog undeco elottw [“let no one enter who 
is unskilled in geometry"]. On this maxim and its history, cf. H.D. 
SAFFREY, AfEQMETPHTOZ MHAE!Z EIZIT2, Une inscription légendaire, Rev. 
des Et. grecques, 81, 1968, pp. 67-87. 

80. AP IX, 202; but difficulties remain, e.g. in line 13 which 
says, in speaking of Theon: 6 viv nuxdY%ov tův "AdkeEGvSpou ndriv [“now 
adding distinction to the city of Alexandria"]. CHRIST~SCHMIDT- 
STAHLIN, ed. 1924, p. 980, does not resolve the difficulty by con- 
sidering the epigram as the work of a Leo who was a contemporary of 
Proklos, for it claims to be contemporary with Theon, and so earlier 
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Vatic. gr. 1594, one of our most ancient manuscripts in minuscule, 
of the ninth century, since it has on fol. 263" the comment: tod 
dotpovopixwtétov Afovtog A BCBrog ["the book of Leo the excellent 


astronomer"]. 8! It is also at the origins of the textual tradition we 
have for Archimedes, or the bulk of his work ®; two manuscripts of 
the De quadratura parabolae, Laur. 28.4 (thirteenth century) and 
Parte. gr. 2360 (sixteenth century), have in fine the following 
invocation: 


Ebtvxotng Afov yeanétoa 
MOONS Elo AUxGBavta¢g torç nord woitate MoGoac. 


["May you prosper, Leo the geometer, may you live 
many years much the dearest to the Muses."] 


But their archetype, now lost, was the famous codex of George 
Valla (ca 1430-1499), which belonged afterwards to Alberto Pio, prince 
of Carpi (ca 1475-1531), as is noted in the hand of the copyist on 
fol. 120% of the Paris manuscript. M. Ch. Astruc was good enough to 
transcribe this note for me, and this is the most important passage 
from it: taŭra étEeypdgn dnd tod dvtiypdgou bxefvov tod nadacrotétov 
(e...) 8 ugy dvtCypagov nadarétatov Av, nreCotny 6È xa? auEtpntov Eyov 
dodperav èx tv ntaroudtmy, ote dvapCOunta xapla unè cagnvCcacbar 
undapac nep? 62 tds xataypagds nodddv Svmv nat Bov duaprnudwv, 
taðra Av noxvOtepa tè bnoveypaypéva ["these were transcribed from the 
copy of that very old (...) which, though a very old exemplar, 
exhibited a very great, even immeasurable lack of clarity because of 
mistakes, so that countless passages were not made clear. Amongst 
others there were many errors associated with particular letters, the 
following were the more frequent".] There follows a series of examples 
(confusion of x and x, B and 0, 7 and v, a and A, etc.), which 
indicates that the archetype in minuscule was full of uncial mistakes, 
and leads us to think that this could even have been the exemplar 
produced by transliteration. And since it contained the wish that Leo 


ca a E rg ar 
than Proklos. A. DAIN, in a note to the BUDE edition (p. 8, note 2), 
stating that Proklos could have borrowed from Theon, but that the 
reverse was impossible, said "that it must mean that one helps in the 


underetanding of the other". But it is of course mutual borrowinga 
(Cray Pévov) of which the epigram speaks. 


81. Cf. C. GIANNELLI, Codices Vaticani graeci..., no. 1594, p. 
225; HEIBERG, Ptolémée (Teubner), II, p. XXXII, and plate 1 (the 
reference to Leo is in the left-hand margin). 

82. I.L. HEIBERG, Geschichte der Mathematik und WNaturwtesen- 
schaft im Altertum (Handbuch W. OTTO, 5. Abt., I. Teil, 2. Band, 1925, 
reprinted 1960), pp. 28 and 46; and especially, idem, Der byzantinis- 
che Mathematiker Leon, Bibliotheca Mathematica, N.S. I, Stockholm, 
1887, pp. 33-36. Cf. also the prolegomena to his edition of ARCHIMEDES 
(Teubner), III, pp. XXII f. 
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should have a long and studious life, the hypothesis is not an 
improbable one that he was at the root of the enterprise. 

He also possessed in his library the works of Euclid. This time 
we do not have direct proof of it in our manuscripts. But the repu- 
tation that one of Leo's students gained with Mamun and his geometers 
by explaining Euclid shows Euclid's place in the master's teaching. 
And indeed we possess an exceptional piece of evidence for this, 
namely the text of a lecture on Euclid given by Leo. We are actually 
indebted to Arethas for our oldest manuscript of Euclid, Bodl. 
d’Orvill. 301 (olim Auct. X, 1, infr. 2, 30), the copying of which was 
finished in September 888. Now, on fol. 120 he inserted a $n6uvnua 
oxortxdv 83 elç qaç v AGy~wv OOvOecty te nal doatpecty neovo 
"lecture note on the addition and subtraction of fractions, by Leo". 
This is the commentary on Definition 5 of Book VI of the Elementa. 
K. Vogel has pointed out that Leo's use in it of numeral symbols 
indicated considerable progress, if not a discovery. 

It is not surprising, taking into account the Byzantine mental- 
ity, to see the same man applying himself to the interpretation of 
signs and to astrology with a view to predicting the future. Either 
this was because he thus presented an exact science in a form that 
suited the taste of the times, or else - and this is surely partiy the 
case with Leo - because he believed in it himself. We have seen him 
exercising his prophetic talents for the benefit of the people of 
Thessalonica, the caesar Bardas and the members of the choir of the 
Theotokos of the Sigma. He possessed the Introduction to astronomy 
and the influence of the stare (dnote\couattx4) by Paul of Alexandria, 


and states that from it he had learned the divine mysteries of the 
prophetic art of Phoibos [Apollo]. % He seems to have had a great 
reputation in this field, to the point where it has sometimes led to 
attributing to him works which were not his. His name often appears 
in the Catalogus codicum astrologorum graecorum, 3 and this fact is in 


83. Or oxó^tov: the manuscript has an abbreviation. 

84. Cf. HEIBERG, Der byzantinische Mathematiker Leon, op. cit.; 
and Heiberg's edition of Euclid (Teubner), V, pp. 714-718. 

85. K. VOGEL, Der Anteil von Byzanz an Erhaltung und Weiter- 
bildung der griechischen Mathematik, Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 
Verdffentlichungen dee Thomas-Instituts an der Universität Köln, I, 
Antike und Orient im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1962, pp. 112-128, cf. p. 
120; and particularly idem, Buchstabenrechnung und indische Ziffern 
in Byzanz, Akten des XI. internationalen Byszantininiaten-Kongresses, 
München, 1958, Munich, 1960, pp. 660-664. There are also general 
remarks by Vogel on Leo's place in the history of science, in The 
Cambridge Medieval History, IV, part II, 2nd ed., 1967, p. 270. 

8. AP IX, 20l. It is uncertain, though, whether Leo is 
speaking for himself, or, on the other hand, whether he is making the 
book speak. 

87. With frequent confusion between our Leo and the emperor Leo 
VI the Wise. It seems in almost all cases to concern Leo the Philo- 
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itself significant, but it must not always be accepted uncritically. 
Thus a small treatise on the significance of eclipses for foretelling 
wars and other calamities is described in one manuscript in Venice, as 
the work of tod cogwtitov Afovtos ["the very learned Leo"] , though 
his part in it is minimal . 88 He has more chance of being the author 
of a method for predicting the future by consulting the Gospels and 
the Psalter, which the manuscripts deggribe as nolnpa xvpod AéovtOÇ 
to% oopoð [Poem of Lord Leo the Wise]. We have the ox6\.a Afovtos 
elo iv dpructavy [Scholia of Leo on the ascendant), in which he 
corrects an error in Porphyry on the calculation of “the ascendant" 
(pipaa), the emergence of which on the horizon at the moment of 
birth allows one to establish the horoscope. 27 Several manuscripts 
attribute to him a treatise on the means of toreseetng the length and 
the events of the reigns of emperors and “archontes”. Observations 
on the phases of the moon and a brontologion are called dnoté\eoua tod 
bnepttyou xat goyot xvpod Afovtog [Astrology of the respected and 
wise Lord Leo] ,?2 and he is perhaps the author of a setamologion 
attributed to the emperor Leo by the manuscript which has preserved it 
for us. This list could certainly be extended. 

These preoccupations were very much daily fare for 


Leo attacked by the Byzantines. Such interests seemed quite 
hie disciple normal, and, unlike the practices of magic and 
Constantine the sorcery for which John the Grammarian was censur- 
Sicilian ed, they attracted neither condemnation nor sus- 


picion. Did the same thing apply to the passion- 


sopher, and not the emperor. Cf. the article by C. MANGO, cited above 
(note 1), especially p. 92. 

88. Mare. gr. 336, fol. 263° -Y%, Edition by F.C. HERTLEIN, Frag- 
ment Leons über die Bedeutung von Sonnen- und Mondfinsternissen, 
Hermes, 8, 1874, pp. 173-176. But it is clear from the lands and 
peoples it cites that this text cannot be in its entirety from the 
ninth century, and Bury had already seen the difficulty (Eastern Roman 
Empire, p. 442, note). The problem has been resolved by F. BOLL, who 
recognised the ancient text underlying it and determined the very 
small part which is attributable to Leo: Catal. codd. astr. graec., 
VII, Codd. germanici, pp. 150-151. 

89. In Berol. gr. 75: Catal. codd. astr. graec., VII, no. 17, p. 
33; in Laurent. 86.14: ibid., IV, no. 29, p. 74. 

90. Laurent. 28.34 : ibid., I, no. 12, p. 66. The text, nine 
lines, is published tbid., p. 139, by F. CUMONT, who moreover has not 
found in PORPHYRY's Eisagoge the passage Leo took exception to. 

91, Mare. 334 and 335: ibid., II, nos. 6, fol. 64%, and 7, fol. 
189” (the latter attributed to the emperor Leo); Taurin. C VII, 10: 
ibid., IV, p. 14, fol. 71, and pp. 92-93 (edition); Berol. 147: tbid., 
VII, no. 21, p. 36, fol. 70%. Cf. again Vatic. Pal. 98, fol. 160 and 
Paris. gr. 2419, fol. 136, 2420, fol. 1, 2424, fol. 50%, 2506, fol. 
42. (ibid., V, 2, pe 8, and VIII, l, pp. 41-42, 63, 81). 

92. Ambros. A 56 sup.: tbid., III, no. 2, fol. 1. 
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ate interest in Greek learning, which Leo did not disguise? In this 
respect he was the object of virulent attacks by one of his former 
students, Constantine the Sicilian, who was an idiosyncratic figure. A 
disciple then of Leo, and educated enough to warrant sometimes being 
called ypappatexS¢ [grammarian] and sometimes g.rdcogo¢ [philoso- 
pher], Constantine wrote at this early stage in his life, among other 
works no doubt lost, some anacreontic pieces which have come down to 
us.24 Then he was “converted” and I wonder whether he was not the 
author of a quatrain which I have difficulty in attributing, as is 
done, to Leo the Mathematician. This poem refers to a "conversion" 
accomplished by the patriarch Photios (patriarch for the first time, 
858-867), who nourished the neophyte with the milk of the “divine 
streams". In any case his conversion is the explanation for the two 


Berol. 4 No. - 
I mention again Bonon. 3632 (ibid., IV, no. 18): cf. fol. 266%, cogod 
A€ovtoc téxvy (“manual of Leo the Wise"]; fol. 284%, this interesting 
reference to cogod Atovtoc Epyov G@ecaatovtxn¢e [“work of Leo of 
Thessalonica"]; and folio 2857, the picture of a seated man with the 
inscription A€wv ô cophtatoç ["Leo the most wise"]. 

94. MATRANGA, Anecdota graeca, Rome, 1850, II, pp. 689-698: the 
first piece is described as Kwvotavtt vou prrocSpou tod Iexerod ["by 
Constantine, philosopher and Sicilian"], the second as Kavotavtt vou 
ypapatixod tob ZuxerktStov [“by Constantine, grammarian and Greek 
Sicilian"”]. 

95. This important text, for which there are problems of 
attribution and problems in establishing the text, was first published 
from Vatic. gr. 915, by P. MATRANGA (Anecdota graeca, II, p. 559) as a 
work by Leo VI, in the following form: 


So ee eee Ma tape ene gees Eo T — cise ts nn eat pe en BA EE STP eee 
93. 314 : tbid., VII, 28, pe 65, fol. 277°. 


Eppe por, & tort&ratva ModkGuvea, Eppete, Motoat, 
Abtap yv dno viv pntopuxtc Epayar: 

ytvov dpxcrepha yepovtobsSaoxahov edpdv, 

“Oç pe yGAaxte BOpeve Gefav vapitwve 


[" Begone from me, O thrice-wretched Polymnia, be- 
gone, Muses. Moreover, I now vomit out rhetoric, 
having found Photios, archpriest and an old man's 
master, who nourished me with the milk of divine 
streams." | 


Note the accentuation of čno, in line 2; Matranga, on the other 
hand, pointed out that line 4 is metrically false. The text is re- 
printed in PG 107, 661-664, still attributed to the emperor Leo VI, 
and with the accentuation &nd, in line 2, and the translation : “nam 
ego nunc maxime rhetoricam adamo“. P. WOLTERS (De Constantini Cephalae 
anthologia, Rheiniaches Museum, NF 38, 1883, pp. 97-119, cf. pp. 115- 
116) has pointed out that the author could not be Leo VI because of 
the epithet yepovto&iSGoxahkoc, “teacher of an old man", applied to 
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pamphlets which Constantine, in this second phase of his life, 
directed against Leo, not long after Leo's death, probably in the 
seventies of the ninth century. 


The first is a poem of forty-four lines entitled ottxou hpwixol 
xat = bheyeraxot elo Afovta girdoogov Kwvotavttvou padrntod abot 


[Hexametera and elegiace on Leo the Philosopher by Constantine hie 
etudent] .96 It is directed against a person (called, in line 10: Aéov 
["Leo"]) who taught all this pagan learning (@6pa8ev cop ta) of which 
the ancients were so proud, and who lost his soul in this sea of im- 
piety. He worshipped the numberless throng of the gods, and denied 
the holy Trinity.? Christ justly punished him? 8 for his gibes at the 
true God, for he was a veritable apostate, a worshipper of Zeus. There 
follows a solemn curse, which can be properly understood only if it is 
remembered that the piece was written immediately after the death of 
Leo and for that occasion. He is sent to Hades with his learning 


Photios, for "imperatorem juvenem instituerat Photius”, which is true. 
Since then, the epigram has been attributed to Leo the Mathematician, 
notably by Ed. COUGNY (Anthologtae epigrammatum graecorum appendix 
nova, Paris, 1890, p. 332, no. 255, and note pp. 379-380), who tried 
unsuccessfully to correct line 4 and who at line 2 wrote dnd and 
translated "scilicet ego abhinc rhetoricae amans sum", but did not 
fail to note that Matranga had written čno, "quasi finxisset poeta 
verbum ånépapaı”" : the sense then becoming "for, as for myself, I am 
now freed from any attachment to rhetoric". Paul MAAS (Leon Philo- 
sophos und Callimachos, Bys.-neugr. Jahrb., 2, 1921, p. 302) compared 
our text with the last words of the CALLIMACHUS' Attia, abtàp yà 
Movoéwv nezðç Ener. vőuov, and declared that Callimachus and Leo 
"beide kündigen ihren Uebergang von der Poesie- zur Prosaschrift- 
stellerei durch einen mit abt@p éyd beginnenden Pentameter an", 
although in Leo yap would have fitted better than aitép. J. IRIGOIN 
(Cahtere de Civilisation médiévale, 5, 1962, p. 298) considered that 
the epigram, the sense of which appeared to him "deliberately 
ambiguous”, was a compliment by Leo the Mathematician to Photios, 
whose pupil he considered himself to be, on account of having received 
from him "the taste for ancient literature and particularly for the 
philosophers”. For my part I consider it important that our text 
concerns Photios the patriarch; I do not believe that yaddéxt. @eCav 
vandtwv ["the milk of divine streams"] can allude to anything but 
religious teaching (which affects the interpretation of the second 
line). And on the whole I would not be at all inclined to attribute 
this poetry to Leo the Mathematician. 

96. MATRANGA, Anecdota graeca, II, pp. 555-556 = PG, 107, LXI- 
LXIV. 

97. A clear allusion to the suspicions of iconoclasm which lay 
heavily on Leo. 

98. This punishment is his deposition from the metropolitan see 
of Thessalonica. 

99. This is confirmed by line 14 of the Apology which is to be 
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and his impiety, to look for Chrysippos and Socrates, Proklos and 
Plato, Aristotle and Epicurus, and his dear friends the Euclide and 
the Titoheyaotpovéuou [“astronomers devoted to Ptolemy”], along with 
Homer, Hesiod and Aratos, that is, the philosophers, scholars and 
poets of Greece. There he will burn with them in the fire, as he 
deserves. "This is what I, Constantine, who sucked the good milk of 
your Calliope, 190 have sung with great art; I who, having once plumbed 
the mysteries of your heart, have belatedly come to know the evil 
which is hidden there”. 

This strange funeral oration, with its backhanded allusions to 
Leo's very lukewarm iconoclasm, and its furious attack on his acknow- 
ledged "Hellenism", caused a scandal. The disciple was blamed for such 
gross ingratitude. Constantine defended himself in a fresh poem of 
seventy lines!9l; he has not been unjust towards his “second father”, 
Leo; he has not written against his tenets and to please the late 
Leo's enemies; he has long refrained from replying to these stupidi- 
ties, but since he is being pressed, yes, he does proclaim himself the 
"parricide of an impious master", even if that makes the Hellenes 
burst with anger. Before the tribunal of Christ and the Word, with 
the angelic hosts forming the dais and throne, he names his accusers 
and, advancing into the arena of oratory, he cries: “Let them perish 
who deny the Godhead, and those who share in the error of Manes, and 
those who worship the gods of the Hellenes, those gods who are slaves 
to love and the passions, those gods whom wretched mortals can harm, 
adulterous gods and prostitute goddesses, goddesses who give them- 
selves to herdsmen, limping gods and squint-eyed goddesses; down with 
those who do not worship God who is revealed in three persons and 
celebrated in a single nature. Perish those who do not revere with 
all their trembling souls the flesh of God the Word; may Christ remove 


considered later. 

100. A compliment to Leo's qualities as a teacher of poetics. 

101. MATRANGA, Anecdota graeca, II, pp. 557-559 = PG 107, 660- 
661. Published as a work by Leo VI (!), and as a defence of the victim 
(the emperor Leo VI!), the target of Constantine's first piece, reply- 
ing to Constantine's accusations(!). This mass of errors results from 
the misunderstanding of a copyist, who gave the poem the following 
title: ‘Anodoyla Afovtog grrocSgou xa0’ fv Xprotdy pev offer, ta 
‘EXAfvav 68 gavrtye. ["“Defence of Leo the philosopher according to 
which he worships Christ and treats the works of the Greeks with 
contempt"]. BURY has already pointed this out clearly (Eastern Roman 


Empire, p. 441, note 4). Cf. also S.G., MERCATI, Intorno all'autore del 
carme Elç ta v MveCorg Cepué (Leone Magistro Choirosphaktes), Rivista 


deglt Studi Ortentali, 10, 1923-1925, pp. 212-248, cf. p. 235, note 
l. The hypothesis presented by G. DOWNEY (Constantine the Rhodian: his 
life and writings, Late classical and mediaeval eatudiee in honor of 
A.M. Friend Jr., Princeton, 1955, pp. 212-221 : cf. p. 214, note 9), 
namely that it could be a work by Constantine the Rhodian, should be 
discarded. 
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all blasphemers, may the Saviour destroy all heresies; may Christ 
dispel unholy schisms and envious malignancies, may the Saviour anni- 
hilate those who through vainglory divide the Church into factions. 
This is what I think while I live, and what, were I dead, I would be 
able to repeat with confidence over there in the presence of the 
angels”. 

We should not be too surprised if the author of these two poems 
was of a somewhat deranged mind, 103 He versifies correctly, and uses 
very elaborate language. Was he himself a teacher? !0 Subsequently, 


102. E. LIPŠIC, op. cit. (above, note 1), pp. 136-137, cast doubt 


on whether the pamphlet and the apology were directed at Leo the 
Philosopher. She thought that they were aimed rather at Leo Choiro- 
sphaktes. Indeed she pointed out, on the one hand, that the Philoso- 
pher does not seem to have been the object of such virulent attacks 
either for his Hellenism or for his position regarding images. This is 
correct but naturally does not show that a former disciple who has 
been converted and who loudly proclaims this conversion, could not 
have been an exception. On the other hand she drew attention to 
ARETHAS' famous pamphlet, Xo.poogdxtns À yrooyéno [Chotrosphaktee or 
Fraud-hater], which accuses Choirosphaktes of Hellenism and impiety 
(ed. by J. COMPERNASS, Aus dem literarischen Nachlasse des Erzbischofs 
Arethas von Kaisareia, Didaskaleion, I, Turin, 1912, pp. 295-318, cf. 
pp. 298-306; then by M.A. SANGIN - who was not aware of the edition by 
COMPERNASS: Vizantijskie polititeskie dejateli pervoj poloviny Xgo 
veka [Portraits of Byzantine political figures of the first half of 
the 10th century], Visantijekij Sbornik, Moscow-Leningrad, 1945, pp. 
228-248, cf. pp. 236-241). This is again correct, but proves nothing, 
since firstly the pamphlet and the apology which we are dealing with 
are not by Arethas, but by Constantine the Sicilian; then, secondly, 
the person they are directed against is dead, while Arethas aims at 
Choirosphaktes who is in exile and making numerous overtures to obtain 
his recall from Leo VI. And finally, there is the fact that 
Choirosphaktes belongs to the generation after Leo the Philosopher, 
having been born probably about 845-850, and dying after 919 (G. 
KOLIAS, Léon Choerosphactés magistre, proconsul et patrice, Texte 
und Forschungen sur bysantiniach-neugriechischen Philologie, 31, 
Athens, 1939, passim). Moreover Choirosphaktes, as we shall see, 
composed an epigram in honour of Leo the Philosopher on the occasion 
of his death. So there is no reason to revise the accepted opinion on 
the two poems by Constantine the Sicilian and, dare I say, their 
addressee? As if to complicate matters further, Leo Choirosphaktes 
was the target of a satirical poem by Constantine the Rhodian 
(MATRANGA, Anecdota graeca, II, pp. 624-625): cf. G. DOWNEY, op. cit. 
(above, note 96), p. 213. 

103. He must finally have been a victim of hypochondria : cf. the 
twelve-line iambic poem published PG 107, 664. 

104. AP XV, 13, is an epigram, in certain manuscripts given the 
title: Kwvotavtivou tod Zixedod elo tov Opdvov abtod [By Constantine 
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with a neophyte's ardour, he consigned to the flames what he had 
adored, to the extent of making himself the "parricide" of his first 
master, his “second father" who had caused him to savour the seduc- 
tions of the "Hellenes". Marvellous evidence in any case on crises of 
conscience in renascent humanism. 


Leo the Philosopher did not experience anything like this. He has 
left us a portait of himself, which must date from his maturity. !05 
This is epigram AP XV, 12, to which the manuscripts give the titles 
Néovtog = prroodgou [By Leo the Philosopher], and Etc éautdv tod novo- 
pwayouévou “EdAnvoc [About himself, by the one called Hellene], which 


confirms that Hellene was one of the nicknames given to Leo. In it he 


thanks Tyche [Fortune] for having granted him, for his greater 
pleasure, some of the tranquil dnpayyooévn [detachment] of Epicurus. 


What need for painful agitation? He desires neither wealth, a blind 
and fickle friend, nor honours, a hollow chimera. Far from him is 
Circe's gloomy cavern: a spiritual being, he would be ashamed to eat 
acorns like a brute beast: he hates the sickly food of the Lotus- 
eaters which makes man forget his native land; he flees the bewitching 
melody of the Sirens. But he asks the divinity for the flower which 
saves the soul, the moly, which wards off evil thoughts. He asks that, 
with his ears well stopped with wax, he should escape the temptations 
of the senses, 106 Might he thus reach the end of his life, without 
speaking or writing otherwise. -~ A strange poem for a Byzantine, for 
an archbishop of Thessalonica. Perhaps the most surprising thing, and 
in any case the most significant, is that, except for the fanatical 
Constantine, whose crude barbs miss the mark, nobody seems to have 
held a grudge against him. After his death, Choirosphaktes composed 
in his honour the following mediocre epigram, 10 which nevertheless 


the Sicilian on his chair). The author has a throne or master's chair 
speak (cf. XV, 14, which is the reply), addressing its eventual occu- 
pant, and inviting him to be seated if he is oopôç ["wise"], but to go 
elsewhere if he has only touched the Muse with the tips of his 
fingers: “for a seat such as I am supports only men steeped in know- 
ledge". New evidence on Constantine the Sicilian in the first phase 
of his career? 

105. The poem published by BOISSONADE (Anecdota graeca, II, p. 
469), entitled Atovtoc gtdocogou ["By Leo the philosopher"], incipit 
Yuxpdv tò yňpaç ["Cold old age"] could be a work of Leo's old age. It 
is a poem on old age, inspired by the February cold. 

106. This is put plainly: yevetýoroç ðppń ["sexual impulse"]. 

107. S.G. MERCATI, Rivista degli Studi orientali, 10, 1923-1925, 
p. 238; KOLIAS, Léon Choerosphactés, op. cit., p. 132. Title in the 
British Museum manuscript Addit. 36749, fol. 135": Tod adtoð [Aéovtoc 
wot Xorpoopixtov)] eto A€ovta tév pir6oogov ["By the same (Leo Choiro- 
sphaktes) on Leo the philosopher"]. This clearly shows, in spite of 
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will serve us as a conclusion: 


Oewptag Waua, yvdcewg BECO, 

METOS AGywv, PSvnois, dnASt¢, nóvoç 
Opnvotorv, ofuSYouorv, ob yap év Pty 
Atovta vév BrEnovorv, A tho Ynulac! 


{"Heights of contemplation, depths of knowledge, breadth of 
thought, prudence, sincerity and toil lament, they groan, 
for they do not look now on Leo alive, O the loss! ] 


Such, as far as we can know it, was the life and work of a man of 
learning, born not long before the end of the eighth century, and dead 
not long after 869. A man who belonged to the capital, he did not 
leave it except for the short interlude at Thessalonica. But in his 
early years, he said, he had found in the capital neither teacher nor 
books. When he died there was again a School of higher education, and 
certainly books, 108 He was an obscure scholar, until the Arabs became 
interested in him. Islam was then the civilisation intellectually 
closest to Byzantium, and military conflicts went hand in hand with 
cultural ties. A man who learned again everything which could be 
.learned in his time, he taught it throughout half a century. An 
original and engaging personality belonging to a "renaissance", he 
marks both the end of the iconoclast crisis and the re-appearance of 
the School. 


E. LIPŠIC (above, note 97), that confusion between Leo Choirosphaktes 
and Leo the Philosopher is scarcely possible, as S.G. MERCATI (loc. 
eit.) and after him KOLIAS (op. eit., p. 68) had clearly seen. 

108 But certainly nothing tells us that Leo was a calligrapher 
himself. B. HEMMERDINGER (Fesai eur 1’hiatoire du texte de Thucydide, 
Paris, 1955, p. 39) wanted to make him the owner of the inkpot in 
Padua, the inscription on which was published by TOESCA, Cimeli 
Bizantini, in L’Arte, 9, 1906, pp. 35 ff. In fact this inkpot was a 
gift from friends, whether admirers or colleagues, to a calligrapher 
called Leo, but there is no reason to recognise in him Leo the 
Mathematician. 
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Chapter VII 
Photios and Classicism 


One feels a lively curiosity, mingled with some 
The present trepidation, in approaching this figure who is 
position counted among the greatest in the history of 

Byzantium, and who perhaps most truly represents 
Byzantine civilisation.! From the outset the platitudes about Photios' 
role in a renaissance of the antique must be considered carefully. He 
was a complex figure, and the inadequacy of our documentation and also 
the nature of the works devoted to him do not help us to understand 
him better. Studies of him are all too often inspired by sentiments 
which are pro- or anti-Roman or pro~ or anti~Latin. Let me state my 
own opinion straight away. He was the defender of orthodoxy, the 
adversary of all those who to a greater or less extent deviated from 
the true faith, and the inspirer of Byzantium's great missionary work, 
In short it was the patriarch who, in the final reckoning, prevailed. 
But the man had enormous talent, perhaps genius, and an astonishing 
output as a result of his wide-ranging interests. Consequently, from 
our point of view, too, he takes on an importance that is directly 
related to his exceptional qualities. He dominated this great ninth 
century in Byzantium. With the reigns of Theophilos, Michael III and 
Basil I, it already contained the seed for the brilliant heights 
reached in the following century. 

But we should no longer, and this is the great innovation, 
present the problems in terms of conflict. While at the frontiers the 
campaigns of Petronas and Bardas marked the decisive turning-point in 
the life-and-death struggle Byzantium fought against the expansionism 
of Islam, internally the iconoclastic crisis was drawing to a close. 
I have shown that in one sense it ended with the victory of a form of 
Hellenism, a form of humanism. At the same time there was a great 


l. Part of my seminar at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, in 1964- 
1965, was devoted to Photios: cf. the Annuaire of the 4th Section, 
1965-66, pp. 235 ff; and earlier the Annuaire 1960-1961, pp. 35-36, 
and 1961-1962, pp. 47-48. [In the work by P. SPECK already cited: Die 
katserliche Univereität..., chap. II, "Photios und Konstantinos- 
Kyrillos als Lehrer” (pp. 14-21), corresponds in some parts with the 
present chapter. Speck's views are usually more conservative than 
mine: Photios was indeed a teacher in a school, etc. They have not 
caused me to modify my conclusions. )] 
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reconciliation, and almost a return to the roots of Hellenising 
Christianity. Certainly, much had been lost or discarded on the way, 
but what had been preserved was henceforth viewed without suspicion. 
This conciliation, or reconciliation, which was the starting-point for 
a long and brilliant period in Graeco~Byzantine civilisation, in my 
opinion is best personified in Photios. 

This is not the point of view from which he has most often been 
considered up till now. Western, or more precisely Roman, historio- 
graphy has until recently, and with a curious mixture of ignorance and 
pique, detested the man as a schismatic who denounced the addition of 
the filioque clause. Furthermore, though without admitting it, these 
scholars took vengeance on the man who had definitively preserved 
Byzantium from the universalism of the pope in dogma and jurisdiction. 
This was the man who had triumphed over the pope in the conflict in 
which Bulgaria was the stake, and who had inspired the grandiose and 
civilising missionary work which historically speaking was perhaps the 
Empire's main title to glory. It was not so long ago that the truth 
was again established essentially through a few works, of which the 
most notable, it must be pointed out, were those by two members of the 
Roman Church, Father V. Grumel and Father F. Dvornik. 

This is certainly no longer the only point of view from 
which Photios should be considered. Religion in Byzantium was too 
much a part of the State, or rather it was too close to being the 
State, for the patriarch Photios, long trained in the most imporant 
affairs in the emperor's councils, not to have been also a great 
statesman. His vast enterprises abroad of converting the "atheists" 
and rallying the eastern patriarchs must also have been a political 
enterprise. His domestic conflict with Ignatios and his partisans 
must also have had a political significance. Has the story of his two 
patriarchates and two depositions a further dimension to it? 

Almost everything has yet to be said about Photios. But to 
return to our subject let us note some encouraging signs at least. 
There now exists an edition and study of his homilies, which are so 
rich in historical content,~ the edition of the Bibliotheca,’ and 


2. The examples are innumerable and some amusing, e.g. the pre- 
cautions the abbé MIGNE thought he had to take to be excused for 
having dared to give Photios a place in his Patrologia Graeca. Indeed, 
consider how he dealt with him in the Introduction to the first volume 
of his works (PG 101) : "Doctrina celebris, at facinoribus, quibus diu 
ecclesiam perturbavit, et teterrimum schisma inauguravit (...) cal- 
lidus, hypocrita, ambitiosus, falsarius, schismaticus, tyrannus.” The 
three volumes, by Cardinal J. HERGENROTHER (Photius, Patriarch von 
Konatantinopel, Regensburg, 1867-1869), while praiseworthy and quite 
sincere, if not always impartial, have insidiously enshrined, rather 
than corrected, this point of view. 

3. C. MANGO, The Homilies of Photiue, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople : English Translation, Introduction and Commentary, Cambridge, 
Mass. (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, III), 1958. 
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the publication of the Lexicon, biS the full text of which has only 
recently become known. When the same task has been accomplished for 
the correspondence ter and the Amphilochia, it will doubtless be pos- 
sible to attempt a synthesis, which will reveal unexpected facets of 
this great Byzantine. Here our task is more modest. It consists of 
saying what, in the present state of our information, can be taken as 
well-established, and, perhaps even more importantly, of eliminating 
resolutely what is not. 

We should first go back over a problem of chron- 


The early yeare: ology, because it governs the picture one can draw 
questione of of that part of Photios' life which is most impor- 
chronology tant for us. The only certain dates are those of 


his two patriarchates (858-867, 878-886); for we 
do not know either the date of his birth or that of his death. The 
question is the date of Photios' embassy to the Arabs, to which is 
connected the composition of the Bibliotheca. We have already con- 
sidered this at the end of the second chapter of this book,” in order 
to eliminate the hypothesis that it was in Baghdad, and in manuscripts 
found in Baghdad, that Photios had read the Greek works which he ana- 
lysed. We have rejected as lacking foundation the commonly accepted 
date of 855-856, as well as the date of 851 which has also been sug- 
gested, and have retained, instead, the happy hypothesis which has 
been upheld by Hélène Ahrweiler.” According to this it was the 
embassy of 838. In 837 Theophilos had conducted the victorious cam- 
paign against the Arabs which had seen the fall of Zapetra, Arsamosata 


4. Ed. R. HENRY, in the Byzantine series of the Budé collec- 
tion: 8 vols., Paris, 1959-77. 

[4 bis. Chr. THEODORIDES, Photii patriarchae Lexicon, I (letters 
A-4), Berlin, 1982.] 

[4 ter. I regret that I have not been able to consult the work 
of Despoina STRATOUDAKI WHITE, Patriarch Photios of Constantinople: 
Hie Life, Scholarly Contributions and Correspondence, together with a 
Translation of Fifty-two of his Letters (The Archbishop LIakovos 
Library of Ecclesiastical and Historical Sources, 5), Brooklin Mass., 
198l; this applies, too, to the work by the same author and J.R. 
BERRIGAN, on the letter of Photios to Boris of Bulgaria, which 
appeared in 1982 as no. 6 in the same series. ] 

5. R. JENKINS, without entering into discussion, has pointed 
out that Photios had perhaps died on 6 February 893, and in any case 
not before 893: Dumbarton Oaks Papera, 19, 1965, p. 244 and note 30. 

6. Cf. above, pp. 35 ff. 

7. Hélène AHRWEILER, Sur la carrière de Photius avant son 
patriarcat, Byz. Zeitechr., 58, 1965, pp. 348-363 : cf. pp. 356 ff. 
[F. DVORNIK, in the work cited in the preceding chapter, note 51, 
dealt with the embassies of Constantine-Cyril and Photios to the Arabs 
(pp. 285-296): for Photios' embassy he maintained the date of 855, 
rejecting the arguments developed by me (in my seminar at the Ecole 
des Hautes-Etudes) and by Hélène Ahrweiler (loc. cit.).] 
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and Melitene. ® But it led in the following year to the counter attack 
by the caliph Mutasim which was to end in the taking of Amorion. 
Mutasim set out from Samarra and began his campaign at the beginning 
of April 838. Theophilos had established himself at Dorylaeum., After 
the first serious defeats sustained by the Greeks, he sent ambassadors 
to Mutasim, who kept them without an audience, 10 until the day after 
the taking of Amorion. Following this disaster Theophilos sent a 
new embassy to the caliph, to try to ransom some of the prisoners, but 
in vain. These embassies had taken place under circumstances parti- 
cularly painful, and even dangerous, for the representatives of 
Byzantium, especially the first embassy, where it seems that the 
ambassadors were very badly treated. Photios, in the postscript to the 
Bibliotheca, envisages the possibility that he will not come back 
alive. It is true that none of the sources says that he took part in 
an embassy in 838; but neither do they mention any other embassy of 
Photios to the "Assyrians", and yet his own evidence cannot reason- 
ably be put in doubt. The first words of his letter forwarding the 
Bibliotheca to his brother Tarasios, énervdr up te xow tHe npeopetag 
nat tH Paourelw Whoo npeofeberv uč én’ ‘Acoupfoug alpe@Evtag C...) 
{"Since I have been chosen by the ambassadorial team and with imperial 
consent to serve in the embassy to the Assyrians"), clearly indicate, 
moreover, and this is important, that Photios occupied only a modest 
place among the “company” (xorvdv) of these ambassadors. He was added 
to it only afterwards, on their initiative and with the consent of the 
emperor.! Thus he was still young, and even if he had already start- 
ed a career as an imperial official, he must have been only at the 
beginning. We do not know whether he was in Constantinople when he 
was thus appointed, or already in Asia Minor in Theophilos' entourage. 
In this case he was doubtless at Dorylaeum where the emperor was stay 
ing, unless it was at Nicaea, where his presence is also reported. 4 
If Photios had accompanied Theophilos to Asia, it would be easier to 
understand why, as has been rightly argued, Photios at first was 
afraid that he would not easily find a secretary capable of setting in 
order or copying out again the notes on his reading which he had 
brought with him. But we know nothing about this. 


8& A. VASILIEV, Bysance et lee Arabea, I, pp. 137-143. 
9. Ibtd., pp. 144-177, 

10. Ibid., p. 160. 

ll. Ibid., pe 172. 

12. Ibid., pp. 174-175. On these embassies : DÖLGER, Regesten, 
nos. 434-435, with references to the sources. On an embassy in 840- 
841, of which practically nothing is known, cf. DÖLGER, Regesten, no. 
441, but also the critical remarks by VASILIEV, I, p. 176. 

13. Simple consent, for it will be noted that the paoho 
Viiwog is mentioned only in second place: it would have had first 
place, if Photios' nomination had come from the emperor. 

14. GENESIOS, Bonn, p. 69, line 20. 

15. Hélène AHRWEILER, op. cit., p. 360. This is obviously only 
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So we think it probable that the embassy which took Photios to 
the Arabs was the one in 838 That has various consequences, in the 
first place concerning chronology. Photios' date of birth is not 
known. Modern historiography has generally accepted uncritically the 
date which Hergenréther believed he could propose: not long before 
827. This is certainly too late. On the other hand the one proposed by 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus: not long before 80, is probably too early.! 
I think a date about 810 is right and I would be happy to say a little 
before rather than after. Recently!” solid arguments have been assem- 
bled in favour of it: that Photios considered the patriarchas Tarasios 
and Nikephoros as grand old men; that he had known Methodios personal- 
ly, and produced a eulogy of him on his death in June 847; that his 
parents had been victims because of their support for images, and died 
early, probably in exile; that according to his own evidence `“ Photios 
had been anathematised by the iconoclastic synods which also condemned 
his uncle Tarasios and his father, from which we are obliged to accept 
that by 837 at the latest !9 he had reached manhood and even had a 


an hypothesis: there could be difficulties, even in Constantinople, in 
finding a good secretary. On the other hand, I do not believe that 
the other argument put forward can be upheld, namely that PHOTIOS was 
away from Constantinople and his brother at the time he wrote him the 
covering letter to the Bibliotheca, just because he wrote. In my 
opinion, this is only a banal literary convention. ~ P.J. Alexander 
was good enough to draw my attention to Codex 76, devoted to the 
Jewish Antiquities of Flavius JOSEPHUS, and to Photios' insistence 
there on developing a particular point, namely the depositions of high 
priests by the Jewish or Roman authorities (ed. HENRY, I, p. 155-156): 
Alexander considered that this passage at least could have been writ- 
ten after Photios himself had been the victim of a similar measure, 
and therefore after 867. This is a most interesting observation, but 
it does not alter my opinion on the date of composition of the 
Bibliotheca as a whole. 

16. On these dates and on Aristarchis' unfortunate argument in 
favour of a date a decade later, which must, nevertheless, be the 
right date, cf. AHRWEILER, op. cit., pp. 348-349. 

17. Ibid., pp. 349 f. 

18. In a letter to the deacon and chartoularios Gregory: PG 
102, 877 B-C. 

19. The date of the last anathematising of the iconodules by a 
synod : GRUMEL, Regestes, no. 413, who also considered the existence 
of this synod, which is not attested by the contemporary sources, as 
“somewhat suspect": wrongly, in my opinion, precisely because Photios' 
evidence supports it. If, indeed, it were necessary to go further 
back to find an iconoclastic synod which might have alluded to Photios 
at the same time as his father and uncle, it would apparently be 
necessary to go back to the council of Sancta Sophia in April 815, 
which would put Photios' birth at the latest about 790, which is very 
improbable. Let us not forget that his second patriarchate ended in 
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certain notoriety. Moreoever, everything leads us to think that, even 
if he was, in my opinion, certainly younger than Leo the Mathemati- 
cian, yet there was no great difference in age, and we have been able 
to place Leo's birth about 790-800. Add to these points the fact 
that, when Photios was made patriarch in 858,20 he had for quite some 
time held the very important post of protasekretie, which he could 
only have attained at a mature age. 

Let us then take a date about 810 as probable for Photios' birth. 
The reason why it is so important for us to know this is that we would 
like to know the conditions in which he was brought up, educated and 
trained, appreciating that in a period of such rapid change a differ- 
ence of one or two decades is of consequence. Now we know very little 
about Photios' family, not to speak of the verata quaestio of his 
family connection with a sister of the empress Theodora.2! All that 
we can say is that his father was the brother of the patriarch 
Tarasios. Photios reveals, and several sources confirm, that his 
parents were rich and of high rank, but neither he himself nor any 
source gives the slightest indication about his education or his 
teachers. This appears to me to be thoroughly surprising. In 
addition to the fact that he was born in Constantinople into an 
aristocratic family, his precociousness and the vast extent of his 
knowledge, and also the fact that he had at his disposal all the books 
which could be read in his time, all seem to me to indicate that he 
was not, properly speaking, a self-taught man. Why then this silence 
and mystery? Perhaps because even Photios' enemies, our principal 
informants, found nothing there to hold against him; above all because 
he surrounded himself with a certain amount of mystery. This is a 
trait in his character which his correspondence especially reveals. 
Convinced of his worth, very self~centred, often haughty, and even 


886, though not with his death, for all that he was then old and sick. 

20. An additional clue, pointed out indeed by Mme AHRWEILER 
(op. cit., pp. 353 f.), but to which I am inclined to give still more 
importance than she does, is a passage in the Pseudo-Symeon, (The 
fact that this author piles up slanderous gossip about Photios does 
not necessarily detract from its chronological interest here.) Accord- 
ing to this passage Photios’ mother told a monk that when she was 
pregnant ~- at least I have no hesitation in understanding it in this 
way - Saint Hilarion of Dalmatos had said to her, "You are carrying 
Satan incarnate.” That corresponds with the sort of premonitions the 
Ignatians delighted in inventing to show that in their eyes Photios 
was going to become the enemy of true religion. Now in V. GRUMEL's 
opinion (Regestes, nos. 375 and 376), Hilarion was a monk at Dalmatos 
before 806, was elected higoumenos there in that year, and remained in 
that office for eight years. 

21. Hélène AHRWEILER (op. eit., pp. 354-355) set out clearly 
the evidence relating to this problem. 
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curt, Photios took trouble over his personal image; unconstrained 
intimacy, confidences, even recollections have no place. 

Yet, if our chronology is correct, his formative years, which we 
will place, to keep a sufficient margin in our calculation, between 
825 and 835, correspond with a time when there was still no institu- 
tion of higher education in Constantinople. It was the period when 
Leo the Mathematician, having returned from Andros, was teaching pri- 
vately, and later on a State salary but still in a personal capacity, 
de omi re scibilti. The relationship between Photios and Leo is 
certainly a problem. 22 Leo does not figure among Photios’ correspon- 
dents, except perhaps once, and this is not at all certain. 23 Leo and 
Photios are associated once in the Slavonic Life of Constantine-Cyril: 
evidence, as we have said ,24 which calls for great caution. And yet 
it is impossible to imagine that in Constantinople, in the thirties of 
the ninth century, Leo and Photios did not know each other very well, 
and find themselves in close contact, since the intellectual circle 
was still so restricted. But the men were very dissimilar: Leo was a 
scholar, who never thrust himself forward; the ambitious Photios was 
of another stamp. I would be inclined to believe that he took what he 
could from Leo - his elder, let us not forget - from his example, his 
experience, his teaching perhaps (but this is only an hypothesis), and 
doubtless from his library. Then he kept his distance, either because 
of some outburst of temper or jealousy, or else because of religious 
conviction. 

If it is certain that Leo was a teacher by 


Photios’ tay profession, it is also certain that Photios never 
career was aé a was. Everything that it has been possible to say 
high official, not and repeat to the contrary has no foundation, and 
as a teacher it appears to me that if Photios had taken up the 


teaching profession, even if only for a short 
time, there would remain at least some evidence of it; there is none 
at all. His career before his accession to the patriarchate, one 
which accorded much more with the man's character, was that of a high 
official. He entered the imperial administration which at that time 
could be a means of reaching the patriarchate once one had attained 
the highest position, that of protasekretis. That had been the case 
with Tarasios and with Nikephoros, and was to be the case with 
Photios. He worked under the direction of a man who is still myster- 


22. Likewise, nothing is known about the relations between 
Photios and Theoktistos. As for the hypothesis that Photios was the 
disciple of Gregory Asbestas, it probably results from wrong inter- 
pretation of a passage in the Life of Ignatios by NIKETAS (PG 105, 
512 B), where xa@nyntis cannot have this meaning. 

23. Question no. 106 in the Amphitlochta (PG 101, 640-641), on 
the pleonastic use of eluf in Scripture: cf. above, chap. VI, p» 193, 
note 72. 

24. Above, pp. 186, ff. 
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ious, Zelix,2> protasekretia before 843, and perhaps still for a short 
while after this date. Did he succeed him, round about 845? This 
hypothesis has been ingeniously defended.26 In any case, the date of 
851 which has been suggested for Photios' accession to the highest 
post in the imperial chancellery has no foundation.2’ We can only 


25. J. GOUILLARD, Deux figures mal connues du second icono- 
clasme, Bysantion, 31, 1961, pp. 371-401, cf. pp. 371-387; and on 
this, Hélène AHRWEILER, op. ett., p. 361 and note 72. 

26. Hélène AHRWEILER, op. eit., pp. 361-363 : the "heretic" 
Zelix was unmasked by the patriarch Methodios (843-847), and even 
after his reconciliation with orthodoxy could scarcely have kept his 
post. Did Zelix at least partly owe his "conversion" to Photios, who 
must have succeeded him then as protasekretie? Mme Ahrweiler has 
linked this question with that of the identity of the Paulician going 
under the name of Berzelis-Nikephoros of whom Photios speaks in his 
fourth discourse against the Manicheans. I deal with this elsewhere. 
It is enough to say here that I do not think we can accept this 
hypothesis. 

27. In his article, mentioned above, on the university career of 
Constantine the Philosopher (Bysantinoslavica, 3, 1931, pp. 59-67, cf. 
pp. 63-64), F. DVORNIK wrote that "everything seems to indicate that 
[Photios] made his first appearance (...) about 8&3 as an official 
teacher and that he owed his post to the generosity of Theoktistos”. 
He added that it must have been in 851 that Photios was appointed 
protasekretie and abandoned his post at “the University", where he was 
to be succeeded by Constantine-Cyril, his former student, who at this 
time resigned his post as librarian of the patriarchate. As I have 
already said, there is nothing in this which can be taken as well- 
founded, though F. DVORNIK repeated it in his book, Lee légendes de 
Conatantin et Méthode vues de Byzance, pp. 79 f. As for the date of 
851 for Photios' promotion to the rank of protasekretie, it has prob- 
ably been deduced as an hypothesis from chapter 6 of the Slavonic Life 
of Constantine-Cyril (DVORNIK, Légendes, pp. 8 f. and 354 £.), where 
it is related that Constantine-Cyril was sent by the emperor to dis- 
pute with the Saracens on questions of faith. As he is said then to 
have been 24 years old, the date 851 appears to follow from that. 
Then, as the Life adds that Constantine~Cyril was accompanied by an 
asekretis, whom F. DVORNIK wanted to identify with Photios, it would 
result that Photios would have been promoted to protasekretia in 851 
at the earliest, though probably in fact in that year, Dvornik sug- 
gested, and on the occasion of that mission. These are only unfounded 
hypotheses. [Cf. now F. DVORNIK, Photius' Career in Teaching and 
Diplomacy, Bysantinoslavica, 34, 1973, pp. 211-218. With reference to 
the French edition of this book of mine, F. Dvornik looked at the 
points where my opinion differs from his, and maintained most of his 
views. For my part I do not think I have to change mine. The opinion 
of a scholar of the calibre of F. Dvornik, and one who knew Photios so 
well, warrants the most careful consideration: the question therefore 
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say that he had been the protasekretie for an unknown number of years, 
but certainly quite a few, when in 858 he became patriarch. His career 
had all taken place, with distinction, in the central administration. 
At no time did he hold a public teaching post, nor did he have any 
connection with a teaching institution. 

But on this last point, anticipating a little in order to finish 
clearing away some disastrous hypotheses from our path, I must indeed 
recall that the contrary has been maintained with a persistence which 
has gained too many adherents .28 I have already shown above that the 
hypothesis postulating an institution of learning dependent on the 
patriarchate, or "Patriarchal Academy", existing since at least the 
sixth century, is without foundation. It has been maintained, 
however, that after the re-establishment of the images the patriarch 
Methodios (843-847), with help from Theoktistos, could not have fatled 
to interest himself in this alleged Patriarchal Academy: and then 
that under the first patriarchate (847-858) of Ignatios, who showed 
little favour towards the secular sciences, “secular teaching at the 
Patriarchal School underwent an eclipse"; and finally that Photios, 
when patriarch in his turn, and in order to ward off the danger which 
the Ignatian party represented, "applied himself to carrying out his 
plans for reform, beginning with the Patriarchal Academy”. But the 
only evidence adduced is a short phrase in the Slavonic Life of 
Constantine-Cyril, where it is said that after the mission to the 
Chazars, having returned to Constantinople, and “having seen the 
emperor, he [Constantine] lived quietly and, staying in the church of 
the Holy Apostles, he used to pray to God". Now the Slavonic text, 


remains open. ] 

28. H.-G. Beck is one of the few, if not the only one, to have 
seen this clearly; cf. above, chap. IV, note 49. 

29 Cf. above, chap. IV, pp. 105 ff.: "The myth of the Patriar- 
chal Academy". I would only remind you that this hypothesis has been 
defended principally by F. DVORNIK, Photius et la réorganisation de 
l'Académie patriarcale, Anal. Boll., 78 (Mél. Peeters, II), 1950, pp. 
108125. Pages 108119 deal with “The theological School in Constan- 
tinople before Photios", and I have already discussed this. The 
pages which follow deal with the role which Photios would have played 
in this Patriarchal Academy. 

30. F. DVORNIK, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 

31. Here I cite the translation by F. DVORNIK, Lee légendes de 
Constantin et de Méthode, op. cit., p. 371. The text of the Slavonic 
Life, ed. GRIVEC-TOMSIC (Conetantinus et Methodius Thessatonicenses, 
Fontes, Zagreb, 1960, p. 128), is : "Filosof Ze ide v Carigrad, i 
vidiev' cara Ziviede v crvki svetych Apostol Boga mole (var.: Apostol 
sieda)"; the Latin version (tbid., pp. 198199) says: "Philosophus 
autem profectus est Constantinopolim, et postquam vidit imperatorem, 
vivebat sine tumultu, Deum orans, ad ecclesiam ss. apostolorum 
sedens.” The text adopted by A. VAILLANT (op. cit., I, p. 29) is: "se. 
Ziva’e bez ml'vy, mola Boga, v cerkvi svatych apostol sieda"; trans. 
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obviously translated from the Greek, clearly means, in my opinion, 
that the emperor granted to Constantine, at the Holy Apostles, a 
xa Lopa [seat], in the regularly accepted sense of the word: a small 
cell and a place in the refectory, a kind of board and lodging. F. 
Dvornik, on the contrary, considered that the term which the Slavonic 
Life uses "always designates a teaching function”; therefore it means 
that Constantine "taught at the church of the Holy Apostles, a post 
which could only have been instituted by the patriarch [Photios] as a 
part of the Patriarchal School”; or, better, as Constantine is called 
the Philosopher, and as he is supposed to have taught philosophy, “it 
is probable that he gave the same courses at Photios' School". Then, 
moving from hypothesis to hypothesis, F. Dvornik went on to maintain 
that Photios reorganised all the teaching in the Patriarchal Academy, 
which, in the case of theology, was given at Sancta Sophia, and 
transported a whole branch of it, the secular sciences, to the Holy 
Apostles, where he set up "chairs of philosophy, grammar and 
rhetoric". 33 Unfortunately, in the present state of our knowledge, 
there is not a single element of this daring construction which can be 
upheld. It is time to return to more solid ground, and to consider 
the works of Photios himself. 

Despite all the arguments which have taken place, 
The "Lexicon" and which are still going on, on this subject, it 

seems to me that Photios' first work which has 
come down to us is the Lexicon. >" There is no good reason to reject 
the evidence of Question 21 of the Amphilochia: “A large book would 


(op. eit., II, pe 19): “and he lived a life of calm, praying to God, 
remaining in the church of the Holy Apostles”. 

32. Cf. DUCANGE, sub verbo, who translated it: “une place de 
Moine; proprie est cellula Monachi". 

33. F. DVORNIK, Photius et la réorganisation de 1'Académie 
patriarcale, op. cit., pp. 124-125; cf. also, idem., Patriarch Photius 
Scholar and Statesman, Classica Folia, 13, 1959, pp. 3-18, and 14, 
1960, pp. 3-22 (cf. the second part, pp. 12-13). These points of view 
are basically taken up again by R. BROWNING, The Patriarchal School 
at Constantinople in the twelfth Century (Byzantion, 32, 1962, pp. 
167-202), but the first part of this, concerning the period before the 
twelfth century, calls for all sorts of reservations. 

34. I have used the edition by S.A. NABER, Photii patriarchae 
Lexicon, published in two volumes in Leiden in 1864-1865, and photo- 
graphically reprinted in one volume in Amsterdam in 1965. However, the 
edition by PORSON, Photii Lexicon, Leipzig, 1823, has certain advan- 
tages over Naber's. For a general discussion : TOLKHIEHN, s.v. 
Lexikographie, RE (1925), cols. 2469-2479 (Byzantine lexicographers) 
and especially 2471-2472 (Photios); K. ZIEGLER, s.v. Photios, RE 
(1941), cols. 732-734. [Cf. now the edition in progress by Chr. 
THEODORIDES, Photii patriarchae Lexicon, I, (letters A-A), Berlin, 
1982; and in relation to that, N.C. CONOMIS, Concerning the new 
Photius, ‘EXAnvixd, 33, 1981, pp. 382-393.) 
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be produced by gathering together, not all the words with more than 
one meaning, which would be an enormous and almost impossible task, 
but just the words which are most up-to-date and most frequently used: 
which I did, as you know, when I was just emerging from adolescence.?” 
We know, moreover, from Photios himself, that he carefully consulted a 
great number of lexica., In the Bibliotheca he cites no less than six- 
teen of them, and several times he indicates how useful it would be to 
combine several of them into one volume. 

There is no satisfactory study of Photios as a lexicographer.>’ 
The question has again been raised by the discovery some years ago of 
a complete manuscript of the Lexicon, of which we were acquainted with 
only about two-thirds .38 Its publication is now awaited. But a Greek 


35. 10 153 C: Kar ROAVOTL XOV &v tus dnaptiog dnapticece 
Ziegler) ss abk dav noðev taç nohvonuovç gavag dnaoaç mepthaBet v 
ATAN E epyibég TE yap TOUTO xar _Whnotov Tv dvepuxtwv> ddd’ dav Elç 
èv ovvayayety Poudnsetn TAÇ ènt MhEOV tv Eov ovvnperc xar totç 
AOvous HaAOV émunodazovoas* ota Sñ, xal Auty énpaxon tv tv perpantov 
Hruxtav> do xat abtoc oloba» napaddartovot * 

36. Cf. Codices 145 to 157. In Codex 152 he suggests that the 


two editions of the alphabetical treatise “on Attic words" by AILIOS 
DIONYSIOS OF HALICARNASSUS should be amalgamated into one, and in 
Codex 153, concerning the Alphabetical Lexicon by PAUSANIAS, he notes 
that its material could easily be integrated into the preceding work. 
In Codex 154 he speaks of the lexica of Platonic terms by TIMAIOS and 
BOETHOS, and in Codex 155 he suggests amalgamating them into a single 
work and adding the material from another similar lexicon, which he 
describes only as being dedicated to Athenagoras. There is no doubt 
that for a while he was preoccupied with this kind of work, nor is it 
surprising that he attempted it himself. 

37. The book by P. ROELLIG, Quae ratio inter Photti et Suidae 
lexica intercedat, Diss. Halle, 1884, is now useless (his argument is 
that the Souda does not borrow from Photios). The one by P. BECKER, 
De Photio et Aretha lexicorun scriptoribus, Diss. Bonn, 1909, can 
still be consulted on some points (the author reacted against the idea 
that the Lexicon was later than the Bibltotheca). The classic work by 
R. REITZENSTEIN, Geschichte der griechischen Etymologika, Ein Beitrag 
aur Geschichte der Philologie in Alexandria und Byzanz (Leipzig, 1897; 
reprod. photogr., Amsterdam, 1964) is misleading as regards Photios, 
and so is the work by H. ERBSE, Untersuchungen zu den attizistischen 
Lexica I-III (Abhand1. Akad. Wisa. Berlin, 1950), who was interested 
mainly in Eustathios but, nevertheless, published Ailios Dionysios of 
Halicarnassus and Pausanias. 

38 L. POLITIS, Die Handschriftensammlung des Klosters Zavorda 
und die neuaufgefundene Photios-Handschrift, Philologus, 105, 1961, 
pp. 136-144. The small monastery of Zaborda, founded by Nikanor in 
the early years of the sixteenth century, is situated on a hill on the 
left bank of the Haliakmon, to the south of Kozani and to the east of 
Grevena. Professor L. Politis discovered about 200 manuscripts there. 
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scholar associated with the preparation of the edition, Mr K. 
Tsantsanoglou, has devoted a monograph to the date of its composition, 
and to a study of the manuscript tradition. 2? While it is very 
worthwhile on the second point, it seems to me, on the first point it 
calis for some reservations. The author considered that the Lexicon 
is not the (ovvaywyn) nohvotov guviv (“collection of words of more 
than one meaning”] referred to in Question 21 of the Amphilochia, but 
that it represents the fulfilment of one of the lexicographical tasks 
which, in the Bibliotheca, Photios indicated as useful. The Lericon 
is therefore, in his opinion, later than the Bibliotheca and the 
embassy to the Arabs. For the embassy he rejected the date of 838, 
and for the composition of the Bibliotheca he adopted the very late 
date, after 876, suggested by F. Halkin. All things considered he 
thought that the embassy and the Bibliotheca are to be dated to 
876-877, and that the Lertcon, which thus becomes a work of his old 
age, is best placed during the second patriarchate, 877-886. 

I cannot accept this viewpoint, for the following reasons. 
First, if we want to contest the idea that the Lertcon corresponds 
to the definition given in the Æphilochia, it is also possible to 
contest the idea, and on stronger grounds, that it corresponds to one 
of the lexicographical projects described in the Bibliotheca. It is 
recognized that the original ae! the Lexicon must have been: 
Ne Ñ 3 To ópov 5 Y é 
Pree hen Teton of worda arranged alphabetically by 
which works of orators and historians are especially beautified"] ,4 
which is vague enough to be applied to works of various types, indeed 
works of a rather ill-defined character, as is the case with the 
Lexicon. In the second place, it is rather paradoxical to attribute 
both the Lexrtcon and the Bibliotheca to Photios' old age and to the 
period of his second patriarchate, when it appears he had both differ- 
ent tastes and different preoccupations. Finally, while such a paradox 
would call for good arguments, all the chronological information 
accepted by Mr Tsantsanoglou is contrary to that which I consider 
probable, and which I have developed at too great a length for it to 
be necessary to go over it again. 1 It must be remembered, moreover, 


This one is a composite volume containing notably the complete text of 
PHOTIOS' Lexicon, and for this part (folios 77-198) it would date from 
the end of the thirteenth century. 

39. K. TSANTSANOGLOU, TÒ AeEuxd tod dotiou» soovah nar s Xerpd6~ 
ypagn napdS0on ('EAAnvexd» napaptnia 17), Thessalonica, 1967 (appeared 
in 1968). [Cf. on this work, K. ALPERS, Bys. Zeitachr., 64, 1971, pp. 
71-84.] 

40. K. TSANTSANOGLOU, op. cit., pp. 89 f., on the manuscript 


tradition for the heading of the Lericon: in the form in which we 
know it it cannot be by Photios, who in it is called dy.étatoc [“most 


holy"]. Cf. also ZIEGLER, article "Photios", RE (1941), cols. 732-734. 
41. Carried away by the chronology he suggested, Mr Tsantsanoglou 
formed the hypothesis that Thomas, the protospatharioe and archon of 
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that use of the Bibliotheca in a discussion of chronology requires 
special precautions, for if we are justified in suggesting a date for 
the collection and arrangement of the reading notes which are custom- 
arily called Codices, this furnishes only a terminus ante quem, and 
not a date, for the composition of each Codex taken separately. 

We must return to common sense and simplicity. We possess 
and know of only one of Photios' works which is a Lexicon. On the 
other hand we have one piece of evidence and only one, but from 
Photios himself, telling us that he did indeed compose a Lexicon in 
his youth. We have no good reason to reject a statement which is 
consistent with the evidence. 

He was just emerging from adolescence, as the Amphilochia say, 
when he compiled this work, which preserves for us an important aspect 
of his activity and his philological tastes. But we have no idea of 
the way in which Photios set about the project. Still a certain number 
of observations can be made. The first is the absence of system. The 
entries in the part of the Lexicon which has been published - there 
are about 7,000 to 8,000 of them ~ are often very short, reduced to 
two words which are equivalents or synonyms : edxdnpia-edtvytas 
ebpoupta-ebxrnpta, Owneta-xodaxeta, onavic-évSera» Sometimes the two 
terms are so common that it is not obvious why Photios felt the need 
to explain one by the other or, if he was drawing on an earlier 
lexicon, why he should have needed to write down these equivalents: 
xatáriniov-dpuóőrov» Evenpopoc-Ergnong» otxetocg-USr0¢- Again, some- 
times the explanation is reduced to one word: xardrLpdnv-xphvnv» 
or to the translation of a term in dialect. Often there is a 
statement which varies from one line to, at most, six or eight. There 
are grammatical remarks on gender and number. Proverbs or proverbial 
expressions are numerous, as are terms from institutions in Athens, 
Sparta and elsewhere. Sometimes the source is indicated, but most 
often not. There are signs that the same term has been entered from 
different sources or on different occasions, without care being taken 
to amalgamate them: thus the word \oGtptov appears twice, the first 
time with the gloss dnddkovuua xat dnéveypa, and five entries further 
on, tÒ tdv vevinpEvav pdunapdv bap. 

In short, the Lexicon has a character which is practical rather 
than systematic or learned. In the course of his reading over many 
years Photios noted, in a manner which lent itself to being put into 
alphabetical order, xatd otorxystov, all the words or expressions which 
interested or puzzled him. Doubtless he had recourse, in order to 
understand them, to one or other of those special lexica which we know 


Lykostomion in Thessaly and disciple of Photios, named in the title of 
the Lexicon, who is otherwise unknown to us, might be the same as a 
protospatharios Thomas of Tegea in the Peloponnese who, according to 
a speech in self-justification by Arethas, which Kougéas placed after 
921, might have been implicated in a plot against Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos and sent in chains to Constantinople. An hypothesis 
indeed, and one of the least likely. 
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he was able to consult; yet it does not seem, in the present state of 
research, that he reproduced or amalgamated certain of these lexica in 
his collection unaltered. He could have begun this work when he was 
very young, and pursued it for a long time in a more or less regular 
fashion. However, it seems quite clear to me, from its nature and 
imperfections, from the difference between the aim of the project and 
its realisation, and even from a certain naivety, and also from its 
thoroughly secular character, that the lexicon bears the marks of his 
formative years. But Photios was not a man to allow anything to be 
lost. He made use of all his reading, all his notes, all his jottings. 
Then one day he assembled the elements of the Lexicon and published 
them, dressing them up with a preface intended to give a unified 
character and a suggestion of general interest to a work which is 
rather devoid of it. 

In this preface, which is therefore not free from artifice, 
Photios declares one cannot do better for the vocabulary of poetry 
than was done by Diogenianos. What he will be concerned with, there- 
fore, will be the terms which éntOpov te xai oyoypSqov dttixtZYovor 
yhdooay [express the Attic language of orators and historians"]; not 
all of them, for that would be a presumptuous enterprise and would 
exceed the leisure time he had available, pstYovos 4 xa@’ tudo oxorñç, 
but those which it is most necessary to know and use. Moreover, he is 
inserting in it, just the same, some poetic terms and trying to 
explain them. The work is dedicated, puvfno te Sua xat gerCag dgoot- 
wory ["as a mark of remembrance and friendship"], to a person novõv 
nep? tods Pntoprxods xat avyypagrxnods AGyoug [“working on rhetorical 
and historical writing"] whom the preface, in the text as we know it, 
does not name. However, the headings of some manuscripts name him 
as Thomas protospatharios and archon of Lykostomion, and describe him 
as otxetog padnths [lit.: “personal disciple"] of Photios; he has not 
yet been identified. The date of publication of the Lexicon was, in my 
opinion, before that of Amphilochia 21, but not necessarily near the 
time when it was compiled. If, on the contrary, some time had elapsed 
between the time when Photios could describe himself as tiv tiv 
pecpaxfav frcxlav napaddkattwov ["just emerging from adolescence"] and 
publication, it is understandable that the person to whom the work was 
dedicated and who now held a quite exalted rank and position, could 
scarcely have been Photios' “disciple”. It is also understandable 


42. That is how I understand it when olxetog pabr [personal 
disciple"] in the title of certain manuscripts is coupled with the 
expression uvhung te úpa xa? gerfag ["as a mark of remembrance and 
friendship”) in the preface (which suggests that it is a question of 
relationships which were already long-established). The phrase olxetos 
partis suggests a link which is more personal than just frequenting 
the circle led by Photios, which I will discuss shortly. However, we 
know nothing for certain. On the other hand, olxetog paðnrtňç is no 
sort of proof that Thomas might have been a student in a teaching 
establishment where Photios was a teacher. — On Diogenianos, cited by 
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that Photios, by this later date involved in a career as a high 
official, alludes to the fact that he has little leisure time. 
However that may be, the Lexicon quickly became widely used, 
by the Etymologtcun magnum, by the Souda and by Eustathios. While it 
is an important link in the long series of Greek lexicographers, for 
our purposes here it is principally evidence of the philological and 
“humanistic” tastes of Photios ~- and of Byzantium. 
The name Bibliotheca for this collection of 279 
The articles seems no older than the sixteenth 
"Bibliotheca"3 century, while the name MopLóßıßňoç appears in the 
fourteenth century in Parts. suppl. gr. 256. The 
authentic title may be that given by the two best and oldest manu- 
scripts independently of each other (Mare. gr. 450, tenth century, and 
451, twelfth century):  ‘Anoypagy xa suvapC@unois thy dveyvwopévov 
Auty BrprCov dv ele xegarardin Sdyvworv d Ayannpévoç Auv a5ehod¢ 
Tapaavog é&qtioato: oti 5è tadta elxoor Seðvtwv bp’ Evo tpraxdora, 
“Inventory and enumeration of the books I have read, which my beloved 
brother Tarasios asked me to make so that he might gain a general 
appreciation of them; they number 300 less 20 plus one [279]".4 Thus 
the origin and contents of this work were indicated already in its 
title before being spelt out in the prefatory letter and postscript. 


Photios, cf. COHN, s.v., RE (1903), cols. 778-783. 

43. The preface to the edition by R. HENRY (vol. I, Paris, 1959) 
may be consulted; [S. IMPELLIZZERI, L'umanesimo bizantino del IX 
secolo et la genesi della “Biblioteca” di Fozio, Rivista di Studi 
bizantini e neoellenict, N.S. 6-7, 1969-1970, pp. 9-69 = Studi etorict 
in onore di Gabriele Pepe, University of Padua, 1969, pp. 211-266.) 
The best account of this, too, is still that of K. ZIEGLER, RE, s.v. 
"Photios", cols. 684-727. [It is a pleasure to report now on two 
works by W.T. TREADGOLD: his edition, translation and commentary to 
the preface of the Bibliotheca, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 31, 1977, 
pp. 343-349; and now particularly his book, The Nature of the 
Bibliotheca of Photius, Dumbarton Oaks Studies no. 18, Washington 
198 (cf. the review by T. HÄGG, Byz. Zeitschr., 76, 1983, pp. 
28-31). The preface had already been examined afresh and translated 
by Carmine COPPOLA, Secondo contributo alla restituzione del testo 
della lettera a Tarasio, Annali della Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia 
dell’ Università di Napoli, XXI, NS IX, 1978-79, pp. 73-82.] 

44. PHOTIOS repeats twice, and in two different ways, this 
number 279 : in the prefatory letter to Tarasios, tatta 6è [td B.ipria] 


dot. nevtexarSexndup piper tv tpraxcotov p’ évè xat ob mréov dnodel- 
novta, "300 less a fifteenth (of 300) plus one”; and in the post- 


script, etc tocottov ovvéyertar nANOOÇ TPLAKOOLOOWÝ MAC nevtenarbexdt 
wEper nmpoedGety Eypr wv tpraxoclwv xwdvdpevov, “to reach the total of 


300 we need one three-hundredth of it (= one) and a fifteenth (= 20)”. 
These strange calculations are recalled here only because they are of 
interest, in my opinion, in confirming that the title of the two basic 
manuscripts is indeed the title Photios gave his work. 
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The Bibliotheca could be described as the sole work of literary his- 
tory which Byzantium has left us and it seems to have been immediately 
very widely read. 

The prefatory letter repeats that Tarasios asked Photios, when he 
was on the point of going on an embassy to the Arabs, to let him have, 
in writing, reports on the works Photios had read on his own and with 
which his brother had not been associated. ^6 So, with the help of a 
secretary, Photios wrote down "all those which he still remembered”, 
"as each came to mind"; this was not done without a certain amount of 
disorder and incongruity, for though it is easy, he says, to summarise 
on the spot a book one has just read, it is not easy to do this for 
many books at once and after some time has elapsed. Besides, Photios 
declares that he has treated in less detail than others some widely- 
read works which could not have escaped Tarasios' attention. In the 
postscript he recalls that the preceding 279 articles summarise read- 
ing he has done on his ow (gtrohoyoupEvors utv x00" éavtobs) from 
the time when he was capable of reading critically. If God allows him 
to return safe and sound from the embassy he will doubtless continue 
with the undertaking. 

Since I have already dealt with it twice before, 4” I shall not go 
back over the circumstances which prompted or accompanied the compila- 
tion of this collection, and therefore not its date. I only remind 
you that fhe date must, in my opinion, be reckoned as earlier than has 
been said`` and that the embassy can probably be dated to 838, Photios 


45. Aubrey DILLER, Photius' Bibliotheca in Byzantine Literature, 
Dumbarton Oake Papers, 16, 1962, pp. 389-396, with extensive notes on 
the Greek manuscripts, from the tenth to the sixteenth century, which 
contain extracts from the Bibliotheca. 

46. R. HENRY (op. cit., I, p. 1) translates tç offs où tuxdvta 
napovolag dvayvwoOFvar ovvenecev (Pipa) by: “(the books) which I 
happened to read while I was deprived of your presence”. But od 
tuxdvta refers to Biprta [“books"], not to Photios, as already pointed 
out, e.g., by V. GRUMEL (Rev. des Ft. bys., 18, 1960, p. 216). 

47. Cf. above, pp. 35 ff. and pp. 207 ff. 

48. The latest date suggested, as a reaction to the customary 
date of 855 - but in the completely opposite direction to ours - is, 
as I recall, the second patriarchate of Photios (878-886): F. HALKIN, 
La date de composition de la "Bibliothèque" de Photius remise en ques- 
tion, Anal. Boll., 81, 1963, pp. 414 and 417. The fact that Codex 252 
basically refers to two episodes in the life of Gregory the Great 
which are found in a Greek Life of this pope, and that, on the other 
hand, this Greek Life probably had (according to H. Delehaye) as its 
source a Latin Life written at the request of Pope John VIII (872- 
882), does not necessarily mean that one was dependent on the other: 
Latin Life (between 872 and 882) -~ Greek Life (?) -> Codex 252 (2?) -= 
Bibliotheca (before 886). That would much more likely indicate, in my 
opinion, that another text, not known to us, contained the same 
stories. 
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then being almost thirty, if he had not already reached that age. 
There must have been a good twelve years during which he considered 
himself as having been capable of making a judgment on the books he 
read, and the figure of about three hundred works is not at all sur- 
prising, even if obviously it is far from representing all that he had 
read. 

The question immediately arises: where had he found all these 
manuscripts? In Constantinople, certainly. I have already said that 
other explanations are pure fiction. But where? Not once does he 
tell us. He never says either that he owned such and such a manu- 
script, or that he had it copied. Whereas we have been able to recon- 
struct part of the library of Leo the Mathematician, and will be able 
to do the same for Arethas' library, we do not know a single work 
which formed part of Photios' library or which he ordered. Never- 
theless he must have shown exceptional enthusiasm in his search for 
books. If we were to list all the authors and works which he mentions 
or cites, either in the Bibliotheca or in any other of his works, 
we would probably have a complete catalogue of those which were still 
available in Constantinople in his time. Even in the Bibliotheca 
there is no lack of evidence to show how he persevered in his struggle 
to procure the books he wanted to read. For example, Codex 40, 
Philostorgios: "This is what I had been able to read up till then; not 
long afterwards I found the other six books in another volume"; Codex 
58, Arrian: "It is said that he wrote other works, which I have so far 
not been able to examine"; Codex 224, Memnon: Photios read some and 
made a lengthy summary of books IX to XVI and ends by adding: "As for 


49. It could be thought that there is at least one exception. 
H. ALLINE, in his Histoire du texte de Platon (especially pp. 206-207) 
took into account the marginal notes of the Vatic. gr. l or manuscript 
0 of Plato, reading tot natptépyou to PiBrfov ["the book of the 
patriarch"], and interpreting it as referring to a copy of Plato 
belonging to Photios. Among other scholars, H. RABE (Die Plato- 
Handschrift Q, Rhein. Museum, 63, 1908, pp. 235-238) had already 
given a series of marginal variants taken from two books of the Laws, 
where the reference to tod natprdpxou tO BiBdrtov ["the book of the 
patriarch"] often occurs. Ch. Astruc was good enough to examine for 
me, at the Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes, the 
photographs of Vatic. gr. 1 : he has established that the word 
natp.épxou [patriarch] nowhere appears written out in full, but it is 
abbreviated in such a way that it could equally well be read t(od) 
n(at)pu(ap)x(efov) tò Br(Brcov) [the book of the patriarchate"] as 
t(00) n(at)pui(ap)x(ov) [“the book of the patriarch"]. It could there- 
fore refer to a copy of Plato kept in the library of the patriarch- 
ate, and not Photios' copy. Even if it should be read to natpidpyou, 
["of the patriarch"] this could still be a way of designating the 
library of the patriarchate, and not the personal library of a patri- 
arch. And even if the author of these notes was thinking, while 
writing them, of one patriarch in particular, who is to say that this 
was Photios? 
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the first eight books, and those which follow the sixteenth, I have 
not yet laid eyes on them"; Codex 228, Ephraem: “He composed various 
books; but to date I have come across three of them"; then he found 
another containing four treatises which form the subject-matter of 
Codex 229. He happened to remark that such and such a work is diffi- 
cult to find (Svaebpeto¢: Codex 187, Nikomachos of Gerasa). Moreover 
it sometimes happened that though he had the complete text of a work 
in his hands, he read only part of it, or at least made only a partial 
summary. 

Photios' method of working has not yet been studied as closely as 
numerous passages in the Bibliotheca would permit. For example, 
Codex 77, Eunapios: Photios knew that he produced two drafts or 
"editions" of his Chronicle; he found both of them ¿v nadavotc 
BiBrCorg ["in old books"], and carefully compared them to see the 
differences; Codex 88, a history of the Council of Nicaea: he knew two 
manuscripts of it, one not giving the author's name and the other 
attributing the work to Gelasios of Caesarea, and Photios discussed 
this at length; Codex 98, Zosimos: he believed he knew that, like 
Eunapios, this author had produced two "editions" of his History, but 
he himself had seen only the second; Codices 112-113, Clement of Rome: 
remarkably critical reflections on the apocryphal works. Photios 
reveals more of himself in the Bibliotheca than is credited and more 
than in any other work of his, and one comes to see clearly enough how 
this great work took shape. 

It is not really a work, but an enormous collection of reading 
notes which, at least in the beginning, were not intended for publica- 
tion. Photios did not try to introduce any order, composition or 
unity into the great pile of material. This reading could have 
extended over twelve or fifteen years, and it is possible that the 
collection preserves over the whole work the chronological order in 
which the reading was done. Several times he mentions “previous 
reading", and the same author or the same work can be split up between 


“—— 50. The frequent formula Gveyvacen (-Oncav) éx TOO luov)...» 
[“was/were read from the...”], poses a problem. It can indicate a 
partial reading : cf., for example, the first phrase of Codex 240 
(Philoponos on the Hexameron) and the remarks by R. HENRY, vol. V, p. 
225. But it does not seem to me that this is always the case. Only a 
systematic comparison between the numerous reports introduced in this 
way concerning works which have survived, and these works themselves, 
will bring an answer. 

[50 bis. I am using the word "edition" with reference to the 
works of Eunapios and Zosimos because it is hardly possible to convey 
Photios’ text any other way. But I do bear in mind the judicious 
remarks made by B.A. Van GRONINGEN, "“Ekdosis", Mnemosyne, 1963, pp. 1 
ff., as well as in his Traité d’histoire et de critique dea tectea 
grecs, Amsterdam, 1963, passim, where he cautions against the associ- 
ated ideas conveyed by the word “edition”, which are too modern when 
the term is applied to ancient books.] 
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several articles which are sometimes a very long way apart, doubtless 
reflecting the random way in which the manuscripts turned up. Once or 
twice it even happens that Photios forgets that he has already spoken 
of a book, and Codex 211, on Dionysios of Aegeae, is a kind of doublet 
of Codex 185. If this is indeed the case, we must note that the arti- 
cles for the early years are much shorter; then they become longer, 
sometimes considerably longer >! and we may wonder whether this does 
not correspond to the beginnings in Photios' mind of a plan for 
publication. 

Nevertheless he made a selection, as he indicates moreover in 
the prefatory letter. He read many more books than he analyses. This 
becomes clear through certain information he gives, for example at the 
end of Codex 164 (Galen), and above all by the fact that he obviously 
is not unacquainted with a large number of authors whom he does not 
mention, e.g. all the poets, and even Plato and Aristotle whom he 
often cites, though he does not analyse any of their works. To a great 
extent, as regards secular authors at least, and with some notable 
exceptions, the Bibliotheca consists of rare works or those which were 
not widely known, because they did not form part of the normal stock- 
in-trade of a cultivated man nor part of the current program of the 
scriptoria. This is why Tarasios had not read them, or is thought not 
to have read them. 

Photios drafted his articles while the text he was describing was 
in front of him, as is shown both by the precise nature of the infor- 
mation he gives and by the innumerable quotations he makes. He read 
pen in hand and it has often been pointed out that, by a curious form 
of imitation, the language and even the style of the articles vary 
according to the works analysed. It is all the more surprising to see 
left blank, in several places, information such as the number of logoi 
in a codex. Had Photios failed to make a note of it, and had he 
drafted his article when he no longer had the manuscript to hand? We 
must then consider that his work could have had two stages to it: the 
reading, accompanied by provisional note-taking, and the final 
writing. In fact certain articles conform to a schema. Thus Codex 
241 (Philostratos, on Apollonios) is interrupted about halfway through 
(ed. Henry, p. 191) by a remark indicating that the article is divided 
into two parts, the first being a collection of mirabilia, while what 
is to follow deals with the beautiful style in which it is written. 
Moreover, this second part could be the transcription, made by a 
secretary, of remarkable passages noted by Photios in the course of 
his reading. bis. 


51. A. SEVERYNS, in the remarks on the Bibliotheca at the begin- 
ning of vol. I of his Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos cited 
below (cf. note 56), noted that the first sixty chapters [= Codices] 
fill nineteen pages in Bekker's edition, while the last sixty occupy 
three hundred and sixty-eight pages. 

[51 bis. T. HÄGG used just the two codices 44 and 241, Philo- 
stratos' Lives of Apollonios, in an attempt to discover Photios' 
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Though there is no plan which is valid for the whole of the col- 
lection, certain groupings can nevertheless be noted: for example, 
Codices 145 to 157 are all lexica; articles 259-268 concern orators. 
Elsewhere, on the contrary, some expected groupings are not made: for 
example, Codex 230, Eulogios the patriarch of Alexandria, should have 
been grouped with Codices 182, 208 and 225 to 227. Should we think 
that when a particular subject engaged Photios’ curiosity he sought 
out and read in turn everything related to it? Something else is 
surprising: the considerable extent and precision of some of the 
analyses. As one reads them one begins to think that if Photios 
devoted so much time and trouble to them it was because he wanted to 
do this job once and for all, that is to say, he wanted to dispense 
with going back again to the original work, either because he believed 
he would no longer have the time, or because the manuscript containing 
it was not readily available to him and was, in any case, not in his 
personal library. 

And this brings us back to the interpretation of the preface 
(which is completed by the postscript). Like the preface to the 
Lexicon it is certainly authentic, and, taking it as a whole, it is 
precise. It is not, whatever may have been said, a simple literary 
fiction, but at the same time it has something artificial about it. It 
reports the circumstances of publication in a fashion which leaves no 
room for doubt: before his departure on a hazardous embassy, Photios, 
not wanting to allow anything he had done to be wasted, hastened to 
get his literary articles into shape and safe for posterity in the 
form of a work dedicated and entrusted to his brother. But it is mis- 
leading in its detail: for example, when it tries to make us believe 
that the collection was composed, or very nearly so, from memory and 
hastily dictated to a secretary. This great work is the fruit, doubt- 
less not of a deliberate plan, but certainly of long years of work, 
during which time it evolved and matured. 

A balance-sheet has been carefully drawn up by K. Ziegler’? in a 
convenient article and there is no need to redo the work. Let us 
remember that the Christian Codices (Ziegler made the count 158) are 
more numerous than the secular (122). It would be interesting to know 
whether their number increased with the years. The 122 secular Codices 
represent 99 authors and are spread across all the genres except 


method of working: "Photius at work: Evidence from the text of the 
Bibliotheca," Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, 14, 1973, p. 213- 
222. This first study echoes the article by N.G. WILSON published in 
the same journal (9, 1968, pp. 451-455) entitled "The Composition of 
Photius’ Bibliotheca", arguing that Photios could indeed have composed 
his collection almost entirely from memory. Cf. now T. HAGG, Photios 
als Vermittler antiker Literatur, Untersuchungen sur Technik des 
Referierena und Excerpterena in der Bibliotheke, Uppsala, 1975 (Acta 
Universitatis Upsaliensis, Studia Graeca Upsaliensia, 89): I have not 
yet been able to study this work. ] 
52. In the article “Photios”, RE, cited above. 
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poetry. Take the example of the historians, who have pride of place: 
39 Codices and 31 authors who, with the exception of four, all belong 
to the imperial or Byzantine period. The small proportion of histor- 
dans of the classical or Hellenistic period is worth noticing. We see 
that Photios still read the forty books of Diodorus, Appian's Roman 
History in its entirety, Arrian's historical works, etc. In all, we 
know twenty historians exclusively through the Bibliotheca, and four 
in a more complete form thanks to it. That is to say, they were still 
read in their entirety by Photios, whereas we have them only partially 
preserved. Ziegler compiled analogous statistics for the other genres. 
We arrive at the conclusion that, on the evidence of the Bibliotheca 
alone, Photios still read more than sixty works of secular literature 
which are lost to us either in their entirety or in part. Must we then 
admit that what has been lost since the ninth century represents about 
a quarter or a fifth of what still existed then? Far from contradict- 
ing this view, an analogous calculation made on the basis of the 158 
religious Codices confirms and even increases this estimate, since it 
has been noted that about seventy works of ecclesiastical or theologi- 
cal content which are mentioned in the Bibliotheca have come down to 
us, while nearly a hundred have been wholly or partly lost. 

The treatment given by Photios to secular works and Christian 
works is different. Apart from his very keen and thoroughly medieval 
taste for mirabilia, for the strange phenomena, whether real or 
imagined, in the great book of life, his interest in the secular works 
is mainly philological and literary. He is not greatly concerned, for 
example, to determine the degree of veracity of an historian. He some- 
times expresses a moral judgment which is still in its way a Christian 
judgment: against astrology and divination which are opposed to free 
will; or against the indecency he finds in the romance of Leukippe and 
Klettophon. But most often with a secular work only the formal quali- 
ties and defects are discussed. For a work dealing with religion, on 
the contrary, Photios always takes a stance on the basic issues, and 
always along the most orthodox lines. 

From our point of view everything in the Bibliotheca is interest- 
ing and it contains an inexhaustible treasure which has not yet been 
fully itemized. For example there is his attitude towards Greek 
philosophy where he is suspicious or hostile towards the Platonic 
theory of Ideas, and sometimes even reserved towards Aristotelian 
doctrine, except in what concerns dialectic and logic which are consi- 
dered as a propaedeutic to theology. 59 However, I will venture to say 


53. Cf. B. TATAKIS, Sitios d peyåioç dvOpunvotyo, in the collec- 
tion Kupfrdr@ xaù MeðoSl tópoç éÖpTLoç, I, Thessalonica, 1966, pp. 8l- 
111. All the information of an historical nature in this study needs 
revision. But the author gave some general information on Photios' 
philosophical ideas. He also referred to the forthcoming publication 
of a study entitled Iep? yeviv xal_elSdv orð Sitio (and therefore I 
suppose, having a bearing on Question 77 of the Amphilochia dealing 
with this subject). I am not aware that it has appeared. 
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that what may be called "literary criticism", to use a term which is 
doubtless too modern, deserves especially to hold our attention. 
This is firstly because it reveals a temperament of undeniable vigour 
which was not to have its equal in this particular sphere in Byzantium 
for a long time. But his “literary criticism" is also interesting 
because it will indeed be necessary to try to answer a question which 
until now has hardly been posed: how original is Photios, how much an 
innovator, and how much is he writing within a tradition? 

K. Ziegler could write, in the conclusion to his very detailed 
research into the Bibliotheca: “It seems very probable to me that, 
from the end of Antiquity until Photios' period, a School tradition 
was preserved in this sphere (of literary criticism) which is not 
discernible to us, but which was never interrupted; Photios picked it 
up and revived it.”55 This is certainly correct in broad outline, but 
it needs more precise definition and some qualification, for Photios 
did not stick to a single tradition there either. We must attach 
great importance to his always lively curiosity and his ever-present 
ability to adapt. His latest editor, R. Beary discussing the famous 
Codex 239 devoted to Proklos' Chrestomathy, showed that Photios, 
through a form of imitation, uses Proklos' vocabulary which is less 
influenced, whatever might be said, by the stylistic theories of 
Theophrastos than by those of the Stoics. Elsewhere, however, Photios 
shows himself more imbued with the literary doctrines of Demetrios of 
Phaleron, Dionysios of Halicarnassus or Hermogenes of Tarsus. In 
R.J.H. Jenkins' judgment, it was Hermogenes who was the most influen- 


54. There is no need to consult G. HARTMANN's little book, 
Photius’ Literarttsthetik, Leipzig, 1929 (Diss., Rostock, 55 pp.). 

55. RE, "Photios", col. 723. 

56. Famous also through the great study of it made by A. 
SEVERYNS, Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos. Le “Codex 239 de 
Photius”, 2 vols, Paris-Lié€ge, 1938. At the beginning of vol. I, pp. 
1-12, there is a general discussion of Photios and the Bibliotheca 
which, in my opinion, is too dependent on the work of E. ORTH, Rhetor- 
ische Forschungen, I, Photiana, Leipzig, 1928, which should be con- 
sulted with caution. 

57. R. HENRY, Proclus et le vocabulaire technique de Photius, 
Rev. belge de Philol. et d’Hiet., 13, 1934, pp. 615-627. [For 
Dionysios of Halicarnassus, cf. Germaine AUJAC, Recherches sur la 
tradition du Ilep? ovvðéocaç dvouitwy de Denys d'Halicarnasse (Rev. 
d’hiatoire dee textes, 4, 1974, pp. 1-44): she thought that Photios 
had one exemplar of it, and Arethas another, which he would have 
annotated extensively; these two men would have participated in “the 
enormous enterprise which resulted in the formation of the corpus of 
Hermogenes which we find in such a developed state in Paris. gr. 1983 
of the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century"; it 
is an important study for the transmission of ancient rhetors in and 
via Byzantiun.] 
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tial. He considered >8 that, in the Byzantine School tradition four 
handbooks from the first centuries of our era were constantly studied 
and illustrated by examples borrowed from the classical period: 
Apollonios Dyskolos and Herodian, for syntax and the parts of speech; 
Hermogenes of Tarsus, on the categories of literary style and the 
principles of literary criticism; and the Progymmaemata, or rhetorical 
exercises, of Aphthonios of Antioch. He thought that the judgments 
Photios gives in his Bibliotheca are often "a mechanical attribution 
of literary categories derived from Hermogenes". From this we can see 
the direction in which research should go. Just as the Lectcon should 
be placed precisely in the mainstream of Graeco-Byzantine lexico- 
graphers, so the Bibliotheca should be set in the great tradition of 
stylistic theory and, in one respect, of rhetoric. It will be recog- 
nised that Photios' role was less one of invention than of rediscovery 
and renewed continuity. But we should not neglect that element which 
is due to his own powerful personality. This seems to me to be in the 
moral sphere especially, which allows the debate to be widened con- 
siderably. G.L. Kustas, 9 in considering the literary criticism of 
Photios as a Christian definition of style, took also, necessarily, as 
his starting-point, ancient stylistic theory. He showed that Photios 
was aware of it and often combined its various trends. But he rightly 
stressed the fact that the awareness of a Christian ethic (could we 
say, of a Christian humanism?) and of its primacy, led Photios to pro- 
duce a combination of a Christian ethic with aesthetics and to estab- 
lish a direct link between literary qualities on the one hand and 
moral and religious qualities on the other. 

This is perhaps one of the reasons for the great success which the 
Bibliotheca seems to have had.©? It brings us back, in any case, to 
an idea which we have already tried to express: that Photios estab- 
lished a new attitude, conciliatory and moderate as regards pagan 
literature, while of course giving preference to Christian literature. 
This is consistent with a period in which the triumph of orthodoxy 
made Christians calm and confident. And perhaps this also marks the 
start of a new classicism, which was to be Byzantine classicism, with 
a Christian foundation, a classicism eager not to reject, but rather 
to use and partly assimilate, a Hellenism which was pagan but hence- 
forth not dangerous. 


58. R.J.H. JENKINS, The Hellenistic Origins of Byzantine Litera- 
ture, Dumbarton Oaka Papers, 17, 1963, pp. 39-52; cf. pp. 43 and 47 f. 

59. G.L. KUSTAS, The literary criticism of Photius, A Christian 
definition of style, ‘EAATVEXG » 17, 1962, pp. 132-169 (with a complete 
bibliography on Photios as writer and critic). 

60. Cf. above, note 45; and A. SEVERYNS, op. cit., passim, for 
example pp. 359 ff. ("Coup d'oeil sur l'histoire de la tradition manu- 
scrite de la Bibliothèque principalement d'après le Codex 239": a 
tradition which quickly became complex because of the almost immediate 
production of copies); p. 382 ("a considerable success among the 
Byzantine literati of the tenth to twelfth centuries”). 
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The Lexicon and the Bibliotheca are the fruits of 
A ctrele of long reading undertaken by Photios on his own dur- 
intellectuals ing the years of his youth, without any intention, 

at least in the early stages, of publishing then, 
and in any case not connected with any sort of teaching activity. 
Yet we must remember that the Thomas to whom the Lexicon, when pub- 
lished, was dedicated, and at a date unknown, is described in relation 
to Photios as olxetog paðrrç ("personal disciple]. It is true that 
this is in a heading which, in the form in which we know it, is not by 
Photios. And it is also true that neither the word nor the idea is 
found in the letter of dedication, where it is only a question of the 
friendship between Photios and Thomas and of Thomas's taste for 
literature. The fact remains that quite early, already in his own 
lifetime, it was thought that Photios might have had disciples. In 
what sense should this be understood? 

We find the answer in a remarkable document from Photios' own 
pen, his great apologetic letter to Pope Nicholas I (858-87). It is 
our best source for understanding the intellectual orientation and 
influence of Photios in that happy period, the akme of his life. We 
are no longer talking of the relative isolation of his early, forma- 
tive years, nor yet of the intense political activity of his first 
patriarchate; let us say, to suggest some, perhaps rash, chronological 
guidelines, between the embassy of 838 and his accession to the ecu- 
menical throne in 858, the period when he was pursuing a brilliant 
career at the Palace. This letter dates from August or September 
961.1 It can be placed in the context of the complicated negotia- 
tions which took place between Constantinople and Rome after the 
deposition of Ignatios and the accession of Photios. 2 One of the 
principal episodes in this period was the synod held in Constanti- 
nople, in the church of the Holy Apostles, in the spring of 81, in 
which the pope's legates participated, and which ended in the condem- 
nation of Ignatios. About the end of the summer, after other matters 
had been settled, the legates set off back to Rome, where they were 
soon to be accused of having exceeded their mission. At the same 
time some Byzantine ambassadors also set off for Rome carrying letters 
from the emperor Michael III and from Photios to the pope. In his 
long letter Photios does his utmost among other things to convince 
Nicholas I that he had been raised to the patriarchate against his 
will and that he is rather to be pitied than blamed. He then paints a 
picture of the happy, studious life which had been his before this and 
which he had had to renounce with some anguish. The following is an 
attempt at translation. 


61. PG 102, 593-617. Cf. GRUMEL, Regestes, no. 469 (analysis and 
dating). 

62. Negotiations very thoroughly studied by F. DVORNIK, Le 
schiame de Photius, histoire et légende, Paris, 1950; for the letter 
in self-defence, cf. pp. 145-146. 

63. PG 102, 597 A-D. 
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“I have left behind a peaceful life, I have left a calm 
which was full of sweetness. I have also left behind my re- 
nown (if it is permissible to be attached to worldly glory). 
I have left behind my beloved tranquillity, that pure, 
delightful companionship of my visitors, relationships free 
from annoyance, calculation and reproach (...). How could I 
possibly see all this disappear without a groan? When I was 
still at home I was immersed in the most delightful of 
pleasures, namely the zeal of those who were learning (tiv 
pavOav6vtwv), the eagerness of those who asked questions, 
and the enthusiasm of those who answered. That is how the 
faculty of judgment is formed and strengthened, among those 
whose intelligence is sharpened by scholarly pursuits 
(uaOnuatexat oyokat), those whom “logical” methods (\oyixa? 
£80501.) set on the pathway of truth, those whose minds the 
Holy Scriptures direct towards piety, the highest goal of 
all the other studies. For it was this kind of band (xopôç) 
which frequented my home. And when I went out, as I fre- 
quently did, to go to the imperial court, there were touch- 
ing farewells, and they asked me not to be late, for I 
enjoyed the exceptional privilege that the length of time 
I spent at the Palace depended only on myself. And when I 
came back, the learned choros which stood before my door 
came to meet me. Some, whose outstanding merits gave them 
more assurance than the others, reproached me for having 
been so late; others just greeted me, and still others made 
it clear that they were waiting for me impatiently. All this 
was done openly, without any intrigues, malice or jealousy. 
Who then, having known such a way of life, would willingly 
bear without a groan seeing it turned upside down? It is all 
this that I have left behind, all this that I have mourned 
for; being deprived of it has made me shed streams of tears 
and has enveloped me in a cloud of grief.” 


Certainly we are not obliged to believe that it was only under 
duress that Photios accepted the patriarchate, where he found a career 
to match his talents as a great statesman. But, in spite of the style 
in which he presents it, this picture of how he spent his days before 
November or December 858 is packed with information. He was then a 
high official at the Palace, often obliged to go there, but not, how- 
ever, as an employee subject to a schedule. We know indeed that he 
had attained, with the post of protasekretis, the highest position in 
the chancellery. The rest of his time he spent at home, among his 
books, surrounded by study-companions whose company gave him the live- 
liest satisfaction. Reading him carefully one would say that they 
formed three groups, each at a distinct level. Firstly, there were 
those most advanced in knowledge who were in a position to answer 
others' questions, who had also become Photios' close friends and 
could allow themselves to reproach Photios for being late when he came 
back from the Palace. Secondly, there were those who asked questions 
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and sought information, doubtless younger people or more recently 
arrived, and not on such close terms of friendship with Photios, 
people who contented themselves with greeting him. Then lastly there 
were the neophytes who learned by listening, without yet participating 
themselves, so that they indicated silently, by their attitude alone, 
their impatience for Photios' return. Taking them all together they 
formed, to borrow a term from the vocabulary of the ancient Schools, 


the “chorus”. Continuing the comparison, one could say that they were 
disciples (yadntat), like the Thomas to whom the Lexicon was dedicat- 


ed. Nothing indicates that these were students. Indeed, how would a 
protasekretis keep a school? It is a sort of private circle, a circle 
of intellectuals, or a kind of academy, with Photios as its life and 
soul and his house as its meeting-place. The picture of those who 
stand before his door waiting for him to return is simple and strik- 
ing. What were they doing? They were conversing, asking questions 
and answering. Writing to a Latin whom he must have considered very 
ignorant and whom he knew was ill-disposed towards him, Photios 
scarcely says more than this. He suggests that they were also con- 
cerned with secular learning but the expressions aOnuatixat oyodhat 
[“scholarly pursuits”] and oyixat pe6o6or. ("logical methods"] are 
cautious and he hastens to let it be understood that this was above 
all a preparation for sacred learning. Although our curiosity remains 
somewhat unsatisfied, we have no other evidence as vivid as this about 
the intellectual circles in Constantinople. To appreciate it properly, 
let us remember that it is taking place about the middle of the ninth 
century. 

There is no reason to think that any of the criti- 
The evidence of cal analyses which form the Bibliotheca were 
the "Amphilochia" evolved in this circle, and furthermore the chron- 

ology we have adopted is against it. I should 
rather think that it was the renown Photios gained from the publi- 
cation of his great literary compilation which contributed to the 
birth of this sort of academy. On the other hand, it seems that we 
have numerous echoes in the Amphtlochia of its activities. 

This work is not easy to use, because there is still not a good 
edition of it,o4 nor has it been properly studied. It would be 
necessary first to clarify the links between the two collections of 
Photios' letters on the one hand, and the Amphilochia on the other, 
since the complex manuscript tradition of both, which has not yet been 
unravelled, reveals that there has been some contamination. Neverthe- 
less, for what interests us here, the main point is clear. This col- 
lection of about three hundred “questions” or difficulties, or 
rather of answers which Photios is thought to have given to these 


64. It can be consulted in vol. 101 of PG, where it fills almost 
the entire volume; but a critical edition has yet to be produced. 

65. HERGENROTHER's dissertation, reprinted at the beginning of 
PG 101, 1-20, has some merit; the best general account is still that 
of K. ZIEGLER, RE, s.v. “Photios”, cols. 727-732. 
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questions, shows no plan or unity of composition of any kind. It is 
only a compilation of a series of notes or small treatises of very 
variable size, which Photios had drafted under various circumstances 
and at various dates, and which he did not want lost. As he had done 
for the Bibliotheca and the Lexicon, he placed a prefatory letter at 
the beginning. It is addressed to Amphilochios, the metropolitan of 
Cyzicus. Once again this preface is a mixture of fact and fiction. 
Photios says that by making this collection he is responding to a 
request by Amphilochios who had asked him to gather together and set 
out clearly the solutions he had given on various occasions to prob- 
lems which had been put to him, including some which Amphilochios had 
with his own ears heard Photios explain. Ostensibly he accedes to 
this invitation, in spite of factors which might have dissuaded him 
from it: his already advanced age, and particularly the difficulties 
of his present situation, in a time of tribulation. In my opinion 
there is in fact no doubt that the composition of the collection dates 
from Photios’ first deposition, that is, from the years following the 
autumn of 867, and even the earliest of these years, for in it are 
found several allusions to a severe regime imposed on the patriarch. 
Now it does not seem to me that Basil I made Photios suffer disgrace 
for long, and in any case that situation was no longer applicable 
after he had entrusted Photios with the education of his children.©§ 
I would be willing to set the Amphilochia in the period 868-872, and 
nearer to the first date. 

But just as the Bibliotheca was not drafted at the time of the 
embassy, so the Amphilochia were not. drafted in his years of tribula~ 
tion, with the exception of a few of the questions. Do certain parts 
of it date from the first patriarchate? That seems very improbable, 
but it is impossible to reply with certainty. On the other hand, 
several expressions establish a relationship with the joint working 
sessions in which Photios was the driving force before 858. At the end 
of Question 77, on genus and species, he recalls that he was very much 
interested in this subject while he was still devoting himself to 


66. F. DVORNIK (op. cit., pe 236) recognised that we do not have 
any certain information on the date of the reconciliation between 
Basil I and Photios, but he considered “that it cannot be after the 
year 873". For this episode it is always necessary to refer to THEOPH. 
CONT., V, 44 (Bonn, pp. 276-77), where the following comment is made 
about the tutorship of the imperial children Basil I entrusted to 
Photios: xv tote fPactreforg Sratprpry abt Soss wv olxetov natdov 
anéGevEe mnacSevryvy xual StSdoxahov [“and giving him premises in the 
palace he appointed him instructor and teacher of his own children"]. 
Other less reliable sources specify that these premises (Svatpr py) 
were at the Magnaura, But FUCHS (op. cit., p.e 21) was completely 
wrong to speak of it as a “School of the Magnaura" where Photios would 
have been a public teacher: it is only concerned with the tutorship of 


the young princes. 
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Btahextixat pebrar (“exercises in dialectic” ]®’, Questions 137 to 
147, addressed "to Amphilochios who had asked for a clear, succinct 
explanation of the ten categories", form a small Aristotelian trea- 
tise, inserted in the Amphtlochta just as it was. In Question 78, 
devoted to Gregory of Nazianzus' second treatise on the Son, Photios 
invites Amphilochios to remember that he had explained the subject 
previously to his audtence - of which Amphilochios was not the least 
important member ~ and that this was in the course of "dialectical 
studies together”; and he reminds him that he drafted a small 
treatise on it, & xata taç SLahextixaç naha Rappnovaxeta. Aratprpac 
{"which explains clearly each of the schools of dialectic"). What 
Photios calls “dialectical” studies, exercises or discussions, 
are precisely what he describes in his letter to Pope Nicholas. 
Amphilochios had been one of the members of his circle, and one of the 
most notable, In fact, Photios describes himself in relation to him as 
8uBaoxahog» which must be understood, I repeat, as the relationship 
of master to disciple, not of teacher to student. 

Thus the Amphilochta preserve for us, inter alta, the literary 
remains and a picture of the work and activity of Photios during this 
period of his life when he took time off from his duties at the Palace 
to be once again a kind of tutorial leader, guide or inspiration for a 
group who were at the same time both friends and disciples. Then he 
happened to present this choroe with some disquisitions which he set 
down in writing in a more or less definitive form. He kept them, and 
part of them at least found their way into the new work, the object of 
which was certainly to collect them and see that they were passed on 
to posterity. In these circumstances the thing which claims our 
attention is the small number of questions relating to secular 
subjects - less than a tenth. They are divided into two groups. One 
treats in random fashion the most diverse matters: the pleonastic use 
of elpt ["I am"] (Question 106, addressed to Leo the Philosopher), 
dates for the commencement of the year (Question 134), the new moons, 
kalends, ides and nones (Question 242), the magnetic stone (Question 
131), the number of Sibyls (Question 150), the reason why poets place 
Amalthaea's horn in Herakles' hands (Question 107). The other group 
deals with philosophy: genus and species in Question 77, Aristotle's 
categories in Questions 137 to 147. The only secular authors given an 


67. PG 101, 489 A: Er. tate 6iahextixare evacyodovpe vov huõv 
uehéraiç ["while still engrossed in my exercises in dialectic"]. 

68 PG 101, 496 A: néha notè xatd tag Sradextixds ovyyouvactac 
Tag TonLKas weld60ug dvantbccovtds uov Tots dupowpEvorc. 

69. PG 101, 501 B. 


70. Perhaps „28 opposed to those gyoraXovoag puehétaç tots 
teparátorç Auv S6dypao. ["pursuing studies in our most sacred doc- 


trines"), at which Amphilochios was also present (Question 24: PG 
101, 189 A-B). 
71. Question 23 : PG 101, 173 B. 
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important place’? are precisely Plato and Aristotle’, Photios' 
judgment on Plato and the theory of Ideas is severe.’4 He is more 
favourable towards Aristotle “who has been admired by Greece” and who 
is also useful for Christians./> But everywhere sacred knowledge is 
exalted and secular knowledge disparaged, and sometimes in terms more 
brutal than we would expect: "Our noble muses for us [Christians], 
which are as different from the Hellenic muses as free natures differ 
from slavish natures and as truth differs from deceit.” 

Should we then be speaking of a development in Photios? Certainly 
the reader who goes from the Bibliotheca to the Amphilochta has this 
impression. The young Photios, in his formative years, seems to the 
reader to have been imbued with secular Hellenism for which he 
certainly had a lively curiosity (as indeed he had for everything). 
The man in his maturity shows almost uniquely the face of a Christian 
absorbed in his religion and his faith. But had he not really always 
been this religious man? As for the exercise of his intelligence and 
his thirst for knowledge, did they ever have any other aim? Had 
“outside knowledge” ever been for him anything but a propaideta? If 
we are not mistaken, and if the bulk of the Amphitochia does indeed 
give us a picture of Photios in his forties, then we must return to 
what we said at the beginning, that, taking everything into account, 
it is the man of faith which prevails in him. The man of faith, and 
the man of the Church: he was to accede to the patriarchate and in it 
to realise himself there to the full. But at this point we leave him. 


The judgments of his contemporaries which have come down to us are 
almost all those of partisans of Ignatios. For all that, they should 
not be despised since even in their partiality they are interesting. 


72. Julian the Apostate is referred to in no. 101, where we 
learn that Photios had written on Julian: PG 101, 617 A and 633 B. 

73. Allusion is made to other writings by Photios on Aristotle 
in Question 138 (PG 101, 773 C) and Question 141 (796 A). 

74. Besides Question 77, cf. for example Question 86, ta nato” 
vuxd yonteéuata ["the Platonic spells"] (PG 101, 557 C); Question 87, 
nhatavexstepov ["more Platonic”] opposed to ebcefEctepov ["more 
pious"] (560 A); etc. 

75. Question 77 (PG 101, 488 D): 6 ta Ztáyerpa Aaxav natprSa xat 
wiv ‘Ednvlba ndoav elo Cabya yond tç abtod coplag énvotpéyag ("the 
man from Stagira converted his native land and all Greece to sweet 
wonder at his wisdom"]. Perhaps there is evidence both of the philo- 
sophical activity in Photios' circle and of the place given there 
to Aristotle in the small treatise Iep Xpdvov [On time] attributed to 
ZACHARIAS, metropolitan of Chalcedon, which has been edited, with a 
commentary, by K. OEHLER (Zacharias von Chalkedon über die Zeit, Bys. 
Zeitschr., 50, 1957, pp. 31-38). 

76. PG 101, 641 C. 
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Above all of them must be placed the judgment of a convinced enemy of 
Photios, Niketas David,” the actual biographer of the patriarch 
Ignatios. He presents a veritable moral portrait, of which the 
following is a translation: 


"Photios was a protospatharios and protasekretis when he was 
made patriarch of Constantinople. This Photios was not of 
low and humble birth, but on the contrary was of a noble and 
illustrious family, and he was held in the highest esteem 
for his knowledge and understanding of worldly matters. He 
was so steeped in grammar and poetry, rhetoric and philo- 
sophy, and even medicine, and very nearly all secular learn- 
ing, that he was thought not only to surpass all men in his 
own day but also able to rival the ancients. He had every- 
thing, natural gifts, zeal and riches, thanks to which all 
books quickly came his way; above all there was the love of 
glory which made him spend sleepless nights in reading. And 
as he was also, alas, to enter the Church, he applied him- 
self to studying the appropriate works. To use the language 
of the Theologian [Gregory of Nazianzus], he knew nothing of 
ignorance, a thing not befitting his learning. For he did 
not want to believe that “if anyone wishes to become wise in 
this world, let him become a fool so that he may become 
wise.” He did not choose the path of humility which un- 
doubtedly leads to God's grace and to true wisdom. He was 
not prepared to deny himself and become as a little child in 
the sight of the kingdom of God, according to the word of 
the Lord. Neither was he prepared to cultivate his soul and 
to humble his spirit by a total submission, as the Lord 
wills, and by a meekness of manner, free from the vanity of 
worldly honours, so that he might attain through apatheta 
the rock which is Christ and to build on it the unshakable 
foundations of faith, and by good deeds to make himself the 


77. The Life of Ignatios is published in PG 105, 488-581; the 
portrait of Photios is at col. 509. On the author and the problem of a 
Niketas David, bishop of Dadybra, as distinct, or not, from a Niketas 
Paphlagon, cf. H.-G. BECK, Kirche und theolog. Liter., 1959, p. 548 f. 
(Niketas Paphlagon) and 565 ff. (Niketas David, author of the Life of 
Ignatios): J. DARROUZES, Rev. dee Et. byz., 18, 1960, pp. 126-127 
(distinguishing Niketas David, Niketas of Byzantium and Niketas 
Paphlagon); F. HALKIN, Anal. Boll., 80, 1962, p. 174 (without express- 
ing a clear opinion he tended to attribute the Life to Niketas David 
as distinct from the Paphlagonian): and above all R.J.H. JENKINS, A 
note on Nicetas David Paphlagon and the Vita Ignatii, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 19, 1965, pp. 241-247 (a single person, who flourished in the 
first half of the tenth century, a disciple of Arethas, also called a 
“rhetor” because he was a teacher, and “philosopher” in the sense that 
he was an intellectual ascetic, but who was never bishop of Dadybra). 
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dwelling-place of virtue. No, such were not the thoughts of 
this wise man, far from it, and nothing of all this entered 
his mind. It is on shifting foundations and on sand, on 
worldly learning, on the vanity of knowledge not ruled by 
Christ, that he set his heart and mind. Puffed up with men's 
empty compliments and praise, carried away by hollow vanity, 
he attained the overweening pride which is the enemy of God 
and this schooled him in every kind of wickedness and every 
scandal.” 


Accepting the reservations imposed on us by both the partisan 
fervour of an Ignatian and the incompatibility between the monastic 
spirit with which Niketas was imbued and the worldly spirit which 
motivated Photios, this judgment is remarkably lucid. For us, Photios 
is both an extraordinary personality and an example of his times. Let 
us repeat again that in the imperial offices and the patriarchate he 
made a career as a great administrator and statesman. He was not a 
teacher, he did not occupy a chair, and he took no part in Bardas' 
reform or in any so-called Patriarchal Academy. But he took pleasure 
in exercising the authority and influence which his intelligence and 
learning equipped him for. This was in a private circle of friends 
and disciples, a sort of domestic academy and through the innumerable 
discussions which filled his correspondence and the Anphilochia. He 
was a realist, disposed to action, very much an individual and self- 
interested, probably proud, and authoritarian. He used his extra- 
ordinary capacity for knowledge without letting any of it be lost. He 
was not at all a revolutionary nor even a reformer; in the matter of 
faith, he was opposed to all heresies and all deviations; on moral 
issues he was a conformist and rather puritanical, in the same way as 
in language he was an Atticist. The question of the relationships 
between sacred and secular, between what is intrinsic to a faith 
founded upon Revelation and what is outside it, including ancient 
Hellenism, did not appear in any way differently to him than to any of 
his contemporaries. To put it better, the question did not arise at 
all. Was he a true humanist? He had a humanist's vast curiosity and 
thirst for knowledge, supported by some exceptional gifts, but it does 
not appear to me that he had the breadth of mind, the liberal under- 
standing or the tolerance of a humanist. Was he a “renaissance” man? 
Much less so than John the Grammartan, or especially Leo the Mathema- 
tician, for he was tied to his own time and place. I will say that 
with Photios we have a man who no longer belonged to the Renaissance, 
because with him culture ceased to be a surprising new phenomenon. I 
prefer to see in him the initiator of Byzantine classicism in as far 
as this represents, in a Christian context, a civilisation on the one 
hand, and an ethic on the other, qualities we find expressed, not 
without a touch of grandeur, in Photios' superb letter to Boris of 
Bulgaria. 
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Arethas of Patras 


Even if Photios was by far the most oustanding personality in 
this period, we have at least the names of many individuals who are 
praised in the contemporary sources for their culture, but usually we 
know very little about them. Who, for example, from this point of 
view was the logothete of the drome, John Hagiopolites, described as 
navu őyroç [“very learned” ]3 Why was Theophilitzes called & 
navbevduevog [“the cultured"]}? Likewise it appears unthinkable that 
in the period of almost half a century from 867 to 911, covering the 
reigns of the first two emperors of the great Macedonian dynasty, 
Basil I and Leo VI, there was not great activity in the field of edu- 
cation as in the other fields. But what form did it take? Perhaps it 
could not be expected that Basil I, given his origins, would have had 
many ideas himself on this subject, for he did not learn to write 
until he was on the throne. Even so, his entourage could have sugges- 
ted some to him, starting with Photios. But neither Genesios, in the 
last book of his History which is so biased in favour of Basil I, nor 
Constantine VII, in his Life of his grandfather which forms Book V of 
Theophanes Continuatus, for all that it is an outright panegyric, 

makes the slightest allusion to anything specific concerning schools 
or culture. Certainly Porphyrogennetos says that Basil, though fully 
occupied with the highest affairs of State, nevertheless found time 
to lend an attentive ear to the (lotoptixd Sunyhuata wat nokutexd 
napayyéApata xual HOrxd navSeouata, (“historical tales and political 
precepts and ethical teachings"], as well as to practise writing, and 
that he liked to familiarise himself with the lives of great generals 
and emperors in order to imitate them, or to converse with pious 
people who had renounced the world.? There is nothing here which is 


l. THEOPH. CONT., VI, Bonn, p. 353, line 13. 

2. This is the rich relative of Michael III and the caesar 
Bardas to whom the htgoumenos of St Diomedes recommends the young 
peasant Basil on his arrival in Constantinople: tbid., V, Bonn, p. 
224, lines 20 f. 

3. Ibid., V, Bonn, pp. 314 f., § 72. I would point out a 
difficulty in this connection for which I have not been able to find a 
solution. This concerns epigram AP VII, 429 (given under the name of 
Alcaeus of Mitylene : an epitaph consisting solely of the letter phi 
engraved twice, the name of the dead woman being Pevbto bbl (lit. : 
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not completely conventional, except the fact that it was only then 
that he learnt to use a pen. And if the Life, which recounts in great 
detail the measures Basil took in favour of pious foundations or of 
his sacred and secular buildings, has not a word to say about teaching 
establishments, libraries, learning and knowledge, it is because it 
was impossible to find anything to say about them. 

We know that Leo VI, like his brothers, had Photios as a tutor ,4 
but we know nothing at all about the conditions and the duration of 
this tutorship. And we see the student, almost immediately after 
ascending the throne, having the faults of his former teacher, now 


phi-twice J. On this a seco and, P, s written: toto to 
intypayya 6 Keparðŭç npoeBddeto v TY oxori tH véag éxxdrnotacg ène tod 
yaxapfov Ppnyoptov tod payčoropoçę ["this epigram Constantine Kephalas 
cited in the school of the Nea Church in the time of the blessed 
Gregory Magister"]. DUBNER (ed. DIDOT, I, p. 469) explained: "Id est, 
carmen aenigmatice scriptum aliis solvendum proposuit tanquam yftnua 
praeside Gregorio magistro, a quo idem e lapide descriptum accepisse 
videtur"; and Ed. STADTMULLER (ed. TEUBNER, II, p. 298): "Carmen 
aenigmatice scriptum a Cephala in schola grammaticorum praeside 
Gregorio magistro tractatum esse docet." What is particularly impor- 
tant to us is the mention of a oxo tio véag éxxdnotac ["school of 
the Nea Church"]. FUCHS (Die höheren Schulen, p. 19) thought that 
Basil I founded in the Nea a school directed by the matetor Gregory, 
where Kephalas was a teacher. To my mind this is going too far. I do 
not know of any other reference in the time of Basil I to a school of 
the Nea, and its existence, which seems very suspect to me, must in 
any case have been very brief. It was there that the members of the 
clergy of the Nea, whom we shall meet in the next chapter among the 
correspondents of the anonymous teacher, would have had to place their 
“nephews”, if this school had existed then. [Contra P., SPECK, Die 
kaiserliche Universitat von Konstantinopel (Munich, 1974), pp. 60 ff. 
(in this chapter the author dealt with the use of the terms matetor, 
granmatikos, etc.)] 

4. Constantine VII, in the THEOPH. CONT., V, pe 276, lines 17 
f.: Basil I honoured Photios (8 oopitatos Ritioc, ["the most learned 
Photios”"]) because of his enormous knowledge and ability and, though 
he had to deprive him of his patriarchal throne, he spared no effort 
in consoling him for it. He gave him premises (§:atp.pry) at the 
Palace and made him nacSevtmig xav rôdoxaroç (“instructor and 
teacher"] of his children. On the date, cf. the preceding chapter, p. 
231. It is clear that what Constantine says here should not be applied 
to the very early period of Photios' “disgrace”, but this text, which 
is confirmed by other evidence, inclines us to believe that this was 
not a lasting or deep disgrace. It was going to be otherwise with Leo 
VI. On Leo's years as a student, the study which is always cited is 
that by A. VOGT, La jeunesse de Léon VI le Sage, Rev. histor., 174, 
1934, pp. 389-428 (especially pp. 403-411: "The student"): it must be 
admitted that it gives too prominent a place to many old errors. 
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patriarch again, proclaimed from the height of the ambo in Sancta 
Sophia, and sending him into exile. Yet Leo deserved the nickname 
cogSc ["wise"]; he was not only a calligrapher ,6 but a writer and an 
orator. Over and above his work as a jurist and as a strategist, which 
anyway is his only to a small degree, he wrote speeches, homilies and 
religious poems. It is true that in his works, as A. Vogt has already 
pointed out, “he seems to be unaware of ancient literature”. Was this 
a personal preference, or indeed the result of the training he had 
received from Photios? Again it is true that he did not legislate on 
education, Yet it is in itself a remarkable fact that, as early as the 
second generation, this Macedonian dynasty with its humble origins 
should produce a man of culture such as Leo VI, only to see in the 
next generation the scholar-emperor Constantine VII. This is proof of 
the importance attached to learning in Byzantium and at the court. 

The fact remains that we know much less about the institutions 
and the average level of learning and education than we do about a few 
exceptional personalities. We have just looked at Photios. Now there 
is Arethas. 

Arethas was born at Patras at a date not known, 


General about the middle of the ninth century or soon 
character- afterwards.’ We know nothing about his education 
tetics 6 bis and training. He came to Constantinople, but we 


do not know what he did there in the first part of 
his life. He must still have been a layman in 888: the note in a manu- 
script copied for him in that year, the Bodleian Euclid, gives his 
name simply as "Apf@ac Tlatpe6c [“Arethas of Patras"]. It is not 
known exactly when he entered holy orders. In 895 a manuscript of 


5. THEOPH. CONT., VI, Bonn, p». 354, lines 1 f.; the place of 
exile where we lose track of Photios: èv tů pov wv ‘Apuoviavdy (ate) 
tH snovoyayoutvy ob Bópõovoç ["in the monastery of the Harmonianol 


(sic) also called the monastery of Bordon"], This Book VI of Theo- 
phanes Continuatue, devoted to Leo VI, is such poor and mediocre stuff 
that no conclusion can be drawn from the fact that he does not breathe 
a word about Leo VI's culture or his interests in this field. 

6. It is the slightly suspect anecdote from the Life of Blasios 
of Amorion which is always cited: the saint, who goes through the 
palace in search of the emperor, does not recognise him in the person 
of a man occupied in calligraphy, until the moment when he becomes 
aware that the man is wearing purple boots: ô Paovrets, d¢ obvndes Ay 
abt®, xahiiypagov ‘exadtyeto ["the emperor, as was his custom, sat 
occupied in calligraphy”] (AA SS, nov. IV (1925), p. 666 D-E). Cf. 
H. GREGOIRE, Bysantion, 4, 1927-28, p. 806. 

{6 bis. Survey by Fr. TINNEFELD, Theologische Realenayklopadie, 
III, pp. 690-692. ] 

7. F. DIEKAMP, Analecta Patristica (Orientalia Christiana 
Analecta, 117), Rome, 1938, pp. 230-236, in trying to make the 
chronology of Arethas more precise, reached the conclusion that his 
date of birth was not later than 860. 
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Plato describes him as Stakovoc [“deacon"], and so too does a manu- 
script of Aristotle, perhaps in about 900. His nomination to the 
archiepiscopal throne of Caesarea in Cappadocia, the most senior in 
the hierarchy of sees dependent on Constantinople, is placed in the 
opening years of the tenth century, in 902 or 903. The date of his 
death is unknown. He was still alive in April 932, according to a 
note in a Moscow manuscript, which we will discuss later.? This long 


8. About 902, according to H.-G. BECK (Kirche und theol. Lit., 
pp. 591-594, cf. p. 591). According to R.J.H. JENKINS (Byzantium : 
The Imperial Centuries, London, 1966, p.e 220), it was in 903 that the 
see of Caesarea became vacant through the death of Stylianos and that 
Arethas was nominated to it. 

9. He would even have died only after December 944 or January 
945 (fall of Romanos Lekapenos, and beginning of the reign of 
Constantine VII in person), according to BECK, op. ctt., p. 591, note 
3. This date appears to be very late, and would oblige us to lower 
considerably the date normally accepted for his birth (Beck : “nicht 
sehr lange nach 850"). But, above all, Beck's opinion is based on a 
letter addressed to Constantine VII, which he does not doubt was 
written by Arethas, in accordance with an attribution suggested sepa- 
rately by both Sp. LAMPROS (Ngoc 'EAà»» 13, 1916-1917, pp. 205-210) 
and F. DIEKAMP (Analecta Patristica, op. cit., pp. 230-236). Now the 
heading to this letter, preserved in Barocc. gr. 131 (fourteenth 
century), tells us only that it comes from a protothronoe who was 
going to have to resign from his see because of his great age. 
However, J. DARROUZES has already pointed out, quite rightly in my 
opinion (Eptatoliere bysantine du X° eitcle, Paris, 1960, p. 92, note 
44), “that it is improbable for many reasons that about 933 [the date 
suggested to Darrouzés by the fact that our last mention of Arethas as 
still living is in 932] Arethas addressed this letter to Constantine, 
who at that time scarcely had the power to oppose a decision by the 
synod", It would then be necessary, as Beck did, to lower the date at 
least to the beginning of the reign of Constantine VII in person, 
which raises the chronological difficulty I have mentioned. WESTERINK 
has re-edited the letter to Constantine VII (Arethae Scripta Minora, 
II, no. 83), while not pronouncing on the attribution to Arethas, 
although he claimed “senem leonem, aegrotantem sane et debilitatum, 
ex ungue tamen agnoscere". - It has sometimes been said that Arethas 
was still alive in 939, because this is the date of a manuscript, 
Paris. gr., 781, written by Stylianos, i.e. the same scribe who copied 
for Arethas the manuscript dated to 932. But this manuscript has a 
colophon on the last folio indicating that Stylianos finished writing 
it in January 939 for the protospatharios Kalokyros for a salary of 7 
nomismata. It therefore has nothing to do with Arethas. Here is the 
text of this colophon: "Eypagn yerpe ZtoňLavoð tot taravog | edxdeeo— 
tat Kahoxupd npwroona@apra ti navey... fy youcouaor Poxavettoug x uve 
Lavvovapio ivSuxtrBvog tp Erer xóguov ço% l Paoriečag 'Popavoð 
Kwvotavtt vou tod Iloppvpoyevvýtov Itegavov xat Kwvotavttvou tiv gdgepaey 
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life was mostly spent in Constantinople, where, even after he had been 
appointed to Caesarea, his rank of npwtd@povocg still kept him as the 
leading member of the Synod. Yet at many points his life is not well 
known. Just as in the case of Photios it is his conflict with Ignatios 
and Rome that has been studied most, so, for Arethas, it has been his 
participation in the great dispute which half a century later held a 
comparable place in the internal history of Byzantium and its church: 
the affair of the fourth marriage (the tetragamy), precipitated by the 
birth of a male heir to Leo VI in September 905. 

It is in this connection that one of the greatest experts on 
this period, R.J.H. Jenkins, !° has painted a far from flattering 
portrait of Arethas which cuts across the traditional picture. He 
appears as a man without head, heart or scruples, morbidly ambitious; 
a faithless friend and a vindictive enemy - a politician without 
principles. He was one of the most determined adherents of the 
Photian faction by background and training. Around 900 he was accused 
of impiety and dragged before the ecclesiastical tribunal presided 
over by Euthymios, a partisan of Ignatios. Acquitted, but mad with 
rage, he asked his friend Nicholas Mystikos, when he became patriarch 
in March 901, to avenge him. Nicholas side-stepped and promptly 
Arethas became his enemy and, though nominated to the see of Caesarea 
as an adherent of Photios, he changed sides and went over to the 
Ignatians led by Euthymios. He was got out of the way for some time 
when he was sent on a mission to Hellas, but he soon returned to 
Constantinople where he headed the attacks against Leo VI in the 
affair of the tetragamy. Then, after Nicholas Mystikos had been exiled 
in February 907 for refusing to sanction the fourth marriage, Arethas, 
who until then had fiercely opposed this marriage, became an advocate 
of it... A strange picture indeed, and one containing several contra- 
dictions and obscurities. 

Thus we know nothing, as I have said, of his training. The 
accepted idea that he had been Photios’ student has no foundation and 
appears to be quite unlikely, for various reasons, among them the 
chronology. In my opinion there is also no good foundation for the 
idea that he had himself been a teacher. It is based principally on 
one phrase in the Life of Euthymios, where the anonymous author has 
Arethas himself decl sre to leo VI that Niketas called the Paphl agonian 
or the Philosopher was hte disciple: & wat padrytyy abtod, zodtov 
toyxaverv brevev [“who said that this man was his disciple]. But 


| xai prroxptotwy Bacikewv natprapxou SE Geogvdtxtov vlod ‘Pwyavod tot 
deuviotov BactAéwo. The last part of the word obliterated at the end 
of line 3 was undoubtedly navevyeveotatwe 

10. Op. cit. (above, note 8), chapter 16, "The fourth marriage", 
passim, pp. 219 f.: based mainly on Arethas' correspondence. 

ll. Cf. above, p. 234, note 77. 

12. Ed. KARLIN-HAYTER, Bysantion, 25-27, 1955-1957, pe 114, line 
12; and on the whole of chap. XVI of the Life of Euthymios, which 
concerns Niketas, see the editor's notes, tbid., pp. 169 ff. 
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it has already been said that paéntfic [disciple] does not necessarily 
indicate the relationship of teacher to student in a school. It is 
true that, since S. Kougéas , | some letters written by Arethas to 
Niketas! have been understood in the same sense, with the result that 


Niketas is the only "student" of his whom we know. Indeed, in a letter 
addressed Nuxfte oxodkaotex® [“to Niketas, lawyer"], to criticise the 


way Niketas had composed a eulogy of St Gregory the Theologian, 
Arethas describes himself, in relation to his correspondent, as ô 
pavevoGpevog tutc ["the one who brought you into the world"].!5 This 
is only a figure of speech, and banal. There is no more of a case to 
be made from the address npdo Nexfitav Eva qtv ovoxyoayővuoy nat 
covýðwv [“to Niketas, one of the fellow-students and friends” }!6 in 
the title of a small theological treatise, which anyway is considered 
to be later than the actual writing of the treatise. What is more 
interesting is a letter written by Niketas to the htgoumenoe Paul, in 
which we see that Paul had described Arethas as 6u5&cxatoc [teacher] 
in relation to Niketas, and in which Niketas takes up the term again 
in the expression TÒ npdcs Ov bt5doxarov pfrAtpov ["the affection for 
the teacher"”]. 17 There is no doubt that Niketas recognised in Arethas 
his "master", and Arethas recognised in Niketas a “disciple”. For a 


13. S. KOUGEAS, ‘O Kavoapecac ‘ApéOac xat tò Epyov avtov, 
Athens, 1913. This work, with its purpose made clear in its subtitle: 
"Contribution to the history of the first renaissance of Greek learn- 
ing in Byzantium", was remarkable for its time and remains the only 
one devoted to Arethas. For “Arethas the teacher", cf. p. 26, with 
references in note 3 for a letter addressed by Niketas to Arethas. 

14. Now to be consulted in the edition by L.G. WESTERINK, 
Arethae Scripta Minora, 2 vols., Leipzig (Teubner), 1968. Thanks to 
the author's kindness I was able to consult volume II in manuscript. 
This excellent work, which makes the study of Arethas' works consider- 
ably easier, should stimulate major progress in our understanding of 
the man himself and his role. 

15. WESTERINK, op. cit., I, p. 270, line 33. The work that 
Arethas criticises is published in PG 105, 439-488, in the Latin 
version by COMBEFIS (Greek text unpublished? cf. BHO? , no. 725). In 
three other letters concerning the tetragamy addressed by Arethas 
Nuxftg oxodkaotux ["to Niketas, lawyer"] (WESTERINK, nos., 45, 46, 
47), I have not found any expression which warrants noting. 

16. WESTERINK, op. eit., I, p. 340, lines 2-3. The words which 
follow, obno tEdeov tt napaxo} AxperopEvov ["in no way perfect having 
been discredited through disobedience"], justify the editor in think- 
ing that the title - if indeed it is the work of Arethas - is of later 
date than the treatise. 

17. The letter, which sings the praises of Arethas, whom Niketas 
denies having abandoned when he was struggling alone, would have been 
written about Christmas 906, according to WESTERINK, who re-edited it 
amongst other letters by Niketas (II, Appendix, no. 86; cf. also his 
Introduction). 
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long time Niketas was bound to Arethas by spiritual ties, by common 
studies perhaps, by the recognition and deference of a disciple, and 
then by friendship. Nothing allows us to say that he attended public 
teaching given by Arethas, about which we know nothing more, nor do we 
hear of anyone else in the audience. 
On the other hand we have much "“codicological" 
Arethas, editor proof of the interest Arethas had in a great 
and scholiast: number of texts. This aspect of his activity as a 
the philosophical man of learning is, indeed, the one which has been 
texte studied most, | although in many cases the re- 
sults remain dubious. It is tempting to distin- 
guish between the editor, I mean the man who ordered, directed and re- 
vised the calligraphers' work, and the scholiast. In fact they cannot 
be separated. It is in these two ways that Arethas busied himself with 
many authors and works, and it is very often in the margins of the 
copy which he had just had made that he wrote down his observations in 
his own hand. In order to try to take stock in this vast field of 
research where we are still only clearing the ground, it is preferable 
that we proceed by author or by genre. Let us first consider the 
philosophers. 
Let us be permitted here to look back to the preceding centuries. 
Philosophy, as we have seen, was never, so to speak, absent from 


18. The studies concerned with the philological and humanistic 
work of Arethas which have made their mark are as follows : E. MAASS, 
Observationes paleographicae, Mélanges Grauc, Paris, 1884, pp. 749- 
766; the work of S. KOUGEAS already cited (pp. 97 ff.) in 1913, J. 
BIDEZ, Aréthas de Césarée &diteur et scholiaste, Byz., 9, 1934, pp. 
391-408; the pages devoted to Arethas by A. SEVERYNS in volume I of 
his Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos, lst part, Le Codex 239 
de Photius, I, Etude paléographique et critique (Bibliothèque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université de Liège, fasc. 78), 
1938, pp. 279 f.; Eugenia ZARDINI, Sulla biblioteca dell'arcivescovo 
Areta di Cesarea, Akten des XI. internationalen Byszantinisten- 
kongresses, München, 1958, Munich 1960, pp. 671-678. The author of the 
last mentioned study submitted to the Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia 
dell'Università Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, in Milan, in the academic 
year 1956-57, a thesis in manuscript entitled Cultura ed umanesimo di 
Areta di Cesarea, which her supervisor, Professor A. Pertusi, was good 
enough to send me. I am grateful to him, as well as to the author 
herself for this. In note 1, p. 671, of the paper she delivered in 
Munich, E. ZARDINI announced the forthcoming publication, in Aevum, of 
a more complete text accompanied by extensive references. I do not 
think it has yet appeared. [The study by A. DILLER, The age of some 
early Greek classical manuscripts, in Serta Turyniana, Studies in 
Greek Literature and Palaeography in honor of Alexander Turyn, 
University of Illinois Press, 1974, pp. 514-524, is interesting for 
Arethas and for attributing to the tenth century several manuscripts 
normally dated to the eleventh. ] 
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programs of education, if we can trust our sources, and it was always 
considered as the crowning point of the ktm copia [secular learning]. 
But it is not easy to know, for any given period, whether and how far 
these programs corresponded to practical reality or whether they had a 
completely formal character and represented the survival of a tradi- 
tion which continued to be respected but which had become dessicated. 
There was the Platonic tradition, the Aristotelian tradition and the 
Neoplatonic tradition. This last term is fundamentally ambiguous in 
the sense that Neoplatonism is not a prolongation of Platonism alone, 
but it clothes doctrines from various sources in a cloak of dogmas 
which bring Neoplatonism, as is said, into the history of religions, 
no less than into the history of philosophy. There are so many prob- 
lems in medieval Hellenism which one does not help solve by simplisti- 
cally opposing Platonism to Aristotelianism, because the two are not 
on the same plane, !9 What Byzantium inherited in the early period of 
her history was all the work of the commentators on Aristotle2? up to 


19. This does not mean that these "differences" between Plato 
and Aristotle have not been raised, differences which have given rise 
to a whole literature, from Alexander of Aphrodisias to Gemistos 
Plethon. As I have already said, it is still profitable to read the 
study by P. TANNERY, Sur la période finale de la philosophie grecque, 
Revue philosophique, 42, 1896, pp. 266-287 : it has opened up new 
approaches. 

20. It is worth noting that the publication by the Academy of 
Berlin of the great collection of Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca 
has not provoked any major overall study of Aristotle in Byzantium. 
For the earliest centuries, the remarks by K. PRAECHTER (Bys. 
Zettechr., 18, 1909, pp. 516-538) are still useful. The old article, 
still cited, by L. STEIN, Die Continuit&t der griechischen Philosophie 
in der Gedankenwelt der Byzantiner (Archiv für Geschichte der Philo- 
sophte, IX, NF II, 1896, pp. 225-246) is no longer of interest (and of 
course it makes the Byzantine renaissance begin with Psellos). Klaus 
OEHLER has promised a Htetory of Bysantine Philosophy, which will be 
very welcome. Meanwhile there is the short article which he entitled 
“Aristotle in Byzantium" (Greek, Roman and Bysantine Studies, 5, 1964, 
pp. 133-146, reprinted in Anttke Philosophie und bysantinischee 
Mittelalter, Aufsätze sur Geschichte dee griechtschen Denkens, Munich, 
1969, pp. 272-286, where he presented almost all that there is that is 
“Byzantine” in this collection of seventeen studies, which do not 
really correspond to the title). Oehler showed above all how little 
progress has been made for the period between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries. Remarks just as disillusioned could also be made about 
Plato. R. KLIBANSKY, in the essay he entitled The Continuity of 
Platonic Tradition (London, n.d., 58 pp.), outlined the program for a 
Corpus platontown medti aevi and the plan for a Plato latinus and a 
Plato arabus, but not for a Plato bysantinue, which, however, he also 
saw as desirable. At pp. 19-21, devoted to the Byzantine tradition of 
Plato, Photios and Arethas are simply mentioned, and we meet again the 
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the third century A.D., systematised by Alexander of Aphrodisias. It 
inherited Neoplatonism, too, including the works of Porphyry, the 
student, editor, and biographer of Plotinos, but also, and especially, 
his Introduction (Eloaywyf) to Aristotle's Categories. It inherited, 
with Proklos in the fifth century, the tradition of the School of 
Athens, his Commentary on the Timaeus, 2! and his Platonic Theology. 

It has been maintained that the difference between the manuscript 
traditions of the Aristotelian and of the Platonic commentaries shows 
that in Byzantium the Aristotelian commentaries continued to be 
studied, while the Platonic ones were long neglected. In any 


usual statement that "the true renaissance of Platonism begins in the 
eleventh century with Psellos". In the work by various authors edited 
by A.H. ARMSTRONG, The Cambridge History of later Greek and early 
medieval Philosophy (Cambridge, 1967), Part VI (pp. 425-533), by I.P. 
SHELDON-WILLIAMS, “The Greek Christian Platonist tradition from the 
Cappadocians to Maximus and Eriugena", leaves the Byzantinist on the 
threshold of the problem, and hungry for more. The same goes for the 
third set of discussions of the Fondation Hardt, Recherches sur la 
tradition platonicienne (Vandoeuvres-Geneva, 1955, published 1957). It 
is true that we find in it, for the early period, a study by J.H. 
WASZINK (Der Platonismus und die altchristliche Gedankenwelt, pp. 
139-179), clearly showing all that separates the eastern Fathers 
(notably the Cappadocians) from the western ones (Saint Augustine 
especially) from the point of view of Platonism and Neoplatonism and 
the knowledge they had of these philosophies. The last contribution 
in it, by R. WALZER, is entitled Platonism in Islamic Philosophy (pp. 
203-226). But apparently no-one appreciated that there could be some 
interest in considering the problem also from the point of view of 
Byzantium, and in making use of Byzantium. 

21. French translation and notes by A.-J. FESTUGIERE, I-V, 
Paris, 1966-68. It is taken as certain that Proklos had made a com- 
plete commentary on the Timaeus, of which we now have only the first 
five books. 

22. A new edition, by SAFFREY and WESTERINK, is being published 
in the Budé Collection (Paris 1968- ). Volume I contains an important 
Introduction, which deals with the School of Athens in the fourth 
century, with Proklos (412-485), Proklos' students, etc. The Platonio 
Theology is closely related to the Parmenides, for which Proklos also 
wrote a commentary. The Introduction, which I have just cited, recalls 
that the order established since the time of Iamblichos for studying 
the Platonic dialogues culminated in the Timaeus and the Parmenides. 

23. 4H.~D. SAFFREY and L.G. WESTERINK, in the Introduction cited 
in the preceding note, p.e CLV : “It is sufficient to run through the 
collection of the Commentarta in Aristotelem graeca to establish that 
these works, though prolix, have come down to us intact and perfect, 
while the commentaries and Platonic works of the same period are all 
mutilated, incomplete either at the end (...), or the beginning (...), 
or at both the beginning and end (...). What does such a phenomenon 
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case it is probable that Proklos had no true successors during the 
whole period we are studying here. The Souda still condemns him with 
bitter hatred at the same time as it exalts his detractor, John 
Philoponos.24 It was indeed the refutation which Philoponos presented 
in the De aeternitate mundi which plunged Proklos into oblivion for a 
long time, and it was actually in Alexandria and in the sixth century 
that the turning-point occurred. 29 For us the real transition to 
Byzantium proper was marked by Stephen of Alexandria who taught Plato 
and Aristotle in the seventh century in Constantinople. He is still a 
mysterious person and, as I said above , 26 the study of him should be 
taken up afresh as he seems to present some strange contradictions.2/ 


Mean, except that the Aristotelian commentaries had been continually 
recopied and studied, whereas the books containing the Platonic com- 
mentaries were neglected and forgotten, and were already falling to 
pieces and had partly perished when it was decided to transliterate 
them.” And on p. CLVI: "For all these reasons it seems unlikely that 
the Platonic Theology had been recopied much in Antiquity, or even 
transliterated at the time of the first renaissance of Greek learning 
with Photios and Arethas. All this changed in the eleventh century, 
when two Byzantine philosophers, Michael Psellos and John Italos, 
founded a new school of Greek philosophy, entirely imbued with Neo- 
platonism, and in particular very much inspired by Proclus.” But 
it could well be that this latter passage requires modification, as we 
will see later. 

24. Suidae Lexicon, ed. A. ADLER, IV, Leipzig, 1935, p. 210, 
lines 14-18; translated by SAFFREY-WESTERINK, op. cit., p. CLV. 

25. Rather than go back to the book by R. VANCOURT, Les derniers 
commentateure alexandrins d’Aristote, 1’Ecole d’Olympiodore, Etienne 
d’Alexandrie, Lille, 1941, we should turn to the Introduction provided 
by L.G. WESTERINK to his edition of the Anonymous Prolegomena to 
Platonic Philosophy, Amsterdam, 1962. On pp. X~XXV there is a clear 
account of the School of Alexandria after Proklos, that is to say, 
from Hermeias to Stephen, and on pp. XXV-XXXII, on the participation 
of the Alexandrians in commentaries on Aristotle and Porphyry. On pp. 
XXXII-XLI, he discussed the anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic 
philosophy, which, following an independent Life of Plato, presents 
ten chapters on the work of Plato. Here Westerink recognised as its 
basis the substance of the lost Prolegomena of Proklos on Platonic 
philosophy, and in its form he recognised “the lectures of one of the 
successors of Olympiodoros in the second half of the sixth century, 
either Elias, or a completely unknown Alexandrian" (p. L). 

26. Cf. chap. IV, note 29. 

27. L.G. WESTERINK (Anonymous Prolegomena, op. cit., p. XXIV- 
XXV) followed Vancourt in accepting that the commentary on the third 
book of the De anima is by Stephen. He pointed out that Stephen 
accepts the full authority of Christian dogma and of the Bible, but at 
the same time maintains the old principles of the eternity of the 
world, the pre-existence of the soul, etc., without any concern to 
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After this, and for a long time after, we get only fleeting glimpses. 
There is the text of Nikephoros' biographer on his philosophical 
training, and mention of the correction (dtorthosis) of Plato's text 
by Leo the Mathematician, whom his renegade disciple Constantine sends 
to Hades to join Proklos, Plato, Aristotle and Epicurus. Then we come 
to Photios, who knew his philosophers well (he used Porphyry and 
Ammonios to explain the Categories), but does not tell us how he knew 
them. 

In order to try to show Arethas' place28 in this tradition which 
is still very obscure, it seems a good policy to turn first to the 
manuscripts. The following are those which are relevant to this 
discussion. 


I PLATO 


(a) Bodl. Clark. 39 (brought back from Patmos by Clarke in 1801) 
contains the Tetralogies I to VI and never contained anything else. It 
contains the following note, and I have verified the reading from a 
photograph*’: éypa&yn yerpt ‘laldvvov) xadrArLypdgou | ebtuxiic "Apé@ar 
Stax6ver Maltpet vopropdtwv Buxavtl lav S€xa x(a) tordv umv? voeu Bolo 
ivEtxtrBvo(¢) tő Eter xndopov ov Pacrrefag A€ovtog tod gr lox (porto )v 
vtod Baorrefov tod detuvnfotov ["It was written by the hand of John 
the calligrapher successfully for Arethas deacon of Patras for thir- 
teen Byzantine nomismata in the month of November, indiction 14, in 
the year of the World 6404 during the reign of the Christ-loving Leo, 
son of Basilof everlasting memory."], (decorative fillet underneath). 


(In another hand?) 2666(n) | bnép ypagtig volulouata) ty dnée 
nepyapn( viv) vo(utouata) nN. ["He was given 13 nomismata for the writ- 


ing for parchment 8 nomismata.”] 

We are therefore certain of having before us a copy of Plato's 
Tetralogies I-VI, executed by John the Calligrapher, for Arethas while 
still a deacon, in November 895; Arethas paid eight nomismata for the 


reconcile these views. 

28. L.G. WESTERINK, Arethae Scripta Minora, II, Introduction 
(cf. notes 12-15), recalled, without lending it his support, that A. 
SONNY (Ad Dionem Chrysostomum Analecta, Kiev, 1896, p. 93, note 2: in- 
accessible to me) formed the hypothesis that the scholia to Porphyry's 
Life of Pythagoras (Bodl. Misc. gr. 251) and to Olympiodoros' Platonic 
commentaries (Marc. gr. 196 Z) were by Arethas, but that generally he 
has not been followed. 

29. K. and S. LAKE, Dated Greek Minuscule Manuseripte, IL, pl. 
104 (and pl. 95 for the text); LEFORT-COCHEZ, Album paleographicwn 
codicum graecorum minusculis litteris saec. IX et X certo tempore 
scriptorum, pl. 9, annotation, already reproduced by KOUGEAS, Aréthas, 
pl. II. From the photograph it appears that certain parts have been 
retouched. I think that the number of gold pieces paid for the parch- 
ment is indeed H = 8, as Maass and Kougéas had already thought. 
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parchment, and thirteen for the calligrapher's work. He furnished the 
manuscript with scholia in his own hand. 


(b) Vatic. gr. 1 (= 0 of Plato). It is recognized that this mutilated 
manuscript (it has lost its first twenty-three quaternions), which 
today contains Tetralogy IX 2-4 (Lawe, Epinomisa, Letters), Definitione 
and apuria, also used to contain at the beginning Tetralogies VII, 
VIII and IX 1. It is also recognized that it is the second volume of 
the Plato of which Clark. 39 is the first volume, and that it has, 
like the Clark., scholia in the hand of Arethas, who also revised the 
calligrapher's text. Thus scholars have spoken of an “Arethas 
edition” of Plato. In 1933, Fr. Lenz devoted to this manuscript an 
article 0 in which he maintained this point of view, and endeavoured 
to show not only that the scholia are in the hand of Arethas, but that 
the text was in the hand of John the Calligrapher?!. The following 
year L.A. Post expressed some reservations about Lenz's demonstra- 
tion which he did not consider convincing, and he showed, significant- 
ly, that if the calligrapher was not Baanes, it was not John either. 
This last point now seems to be accepted, but unanimity does not yet 
seem to have been reached on the Arethan or non-Arethan character of 
an edition of Plato consisting of Clark. 39 + Vatte. 1.33 It does, 


30. Fr. LENZ, Der Vaticanus Gr. l, Eine Handschrift des Arethas, 
Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenechaften su Göttingen, 
1983, Philol.-htet. Klasse, pp. 193-218. Plate II reproduces a folio, 
pl. IV some marginal scholia in Arethas’ own hand; for comparison, pl. 
I is a folio of Clark. 39 and pl. IV a folio of Partie. gr. 2951, which 
we will consider later. 

31. It had previously been thought to be in the hand of the 
scribe Baanes, to whom we shall return. 

32. L.A. POST, The Vatican Plato and ite Relations (Philological 
monographs publ. by the Amer. Philol. Assoc., IV), Middletown, 1934. 

33. Following BIDEZ (op. ott., Bys., 9, 1934) and others, 
SEVERYNS accepted this (Chrestomathie de Procloa, op. oit., I, 1938, 
pp. 271 ff.); likewise H. ERBSE (Uberlieferungsgeschichte der griech- 
ischen klassischen und hellenistischen Literatur, in Geschichte der 
Tectiberlieferung der antiken und mittelalterltchen Literatur, I, 
Zurich, 1961, pp. 207-307, cf. pp. 258 f.). But E. ZARDINI (op. oit., 
Actes Munich, p. 673, note 20, bibliography) wrote of Vatic. 1: “pare 
che il codice non sia areteo", without, it must be added, giving her 
reasons. J. IRIGOIN (in his bulletin Les manuscrits grecs 1931-1960, 
already cited, Lustrum, 1962, p. 80) confined himself to saying that 
he had followed Fr. Lenz in his opinion that Vatio. 1 is the second 
part of a Plato copied for Arethas and annotated by him, Clark. 39 
being the first part. But he had not gone along with Lenz's identi- 
fication of the copyist with John the Calligrapher (he referred to G. 
MERCATI, Note per la storia dt alcune biblioteche romane net secoli, 
XVI-XIX = Studi e Testi, 164, Vatican, 1952, pp. 58-59). In the 
Introduction to the edition of the Laws in the Budé collection (I, pp. 
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(c) Parte. gr. 1807 (= A of Plato). It is considered that another 
“edition” of Plato, nearly contemporaneous, is represented directly by 
Paria. gr. 1807 (where an attempt has also been made to recognise 
autograph scholia by Arethas>*) dating from the end of the ninth 
century and containing Tetralogies VIII-IX; it is also represented 
indirectly through the Marc. app. el. IV, 1, (= T of Plato), of the 
eleventh to twelfth centuries, containing Tetralogies I-VII and the 
beginning of VIII, which must be the apograph of the first (lost) part 
of this edition. This is not the place to discuss this question, on 
which much ink has been spent. Let us remember only that the “Paris 
Plato" (A + T), considered as a little older than the "Arethas Plato", 
has frequently been associated with Photios, but largely because of 
the interpretation given the famous reference to the “book of the 
patriarch (or the patriarchate?)", which as we have seen in the 
previous chapter calls for more caution. And let us remember that it 
has also been maintained that the "Paris Plato” and the “Arethas 
Plato” derive from an even more ancient "edition", though still of the 
ninth century. This would be the one to which the mention of a 
“diorthosis by Leo the Philosopher” alludes, which we discussed in 
dealing with Leo the Mathematictan.?” These difficult questions call 


CCVII ff.), E. des PLACES commended Fr. Lenz for having recognised in 
Vatic. 1 the continuation of Clark. 39, and in its scholia the hand of 
Arethas (and he recalled, pp. CCVIII-CCIX, that E. Maass had distin- 
guished three different styles of writing by Arethas). 

34. Ch. Astruc (in a personal communication) considered “that 
none of the marginal scholia of Paris. gr. 1807 is in the hand of 
Arethas. The main ones are in the hand of the scribe himself, or in 
the hand which wrote the titles (if it is accepted that this distinc- 
tion must be drawn), while other scholia, less numerous, are attribut- 
able to a hand which uses minuscule exclusively”. 

35. Without going further back, we recall that in 1934 L.A. POST 
(op. eit.) considered that Vatic. 1 (0), whose Arethan character 
seemed doubtful to him, derives from Paris. 1807 (A) beginning with 
Laws V, 746 b 8; and that both derive from one manuscript, probably in 
uncial, which had 16-21 letters to the line, and which must also be 
the model for the “book of the patriarch” (but he did not mention 
Photios). In 1938, SEVERYNS (Chrestomathie de Proclos, op. cit., 
I, loc. ett.) thought that the Paris Plato and Arethas' Plato were 
not dependent on each other, but on a common model for the text and 
the majority of the scholia. He concluded from the study of the 
scholion on the dithyramb (pp. 274-275) that this scholion is related 
to the summary of PROKLOS' Chrestomathy given by Photios in Codex 
239. He also tended to attribute to Photios' “philology seminar" the 
scholiast's work on Plato, in which Alline thought he could recognise 
the characteristics of collaborative work. In 1961, H. ERBSE (op. 
eit., p. 260) spoke of an edition of the time of Photios in two 
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for fresh palaeographical and codicological research, »° and perhaps 
also fresh research on the constitution of the corpus of Platonic 
scholia.>’ Let us for the moment concentrate on Arethas' role, and 
the interest show from before hia time in Plato and philosophical 
manuscripts. We have other proof of it. 


(d) Vindob. phil. gr. 314 contains, up to folio 110°, what has been 
called a “Platonic corpus" : the Epitome of Albinos, I[poté\eva 
obupixta elo Ov TAGtova (extracts from Olympiodoros and Diogenes 
Laertius), the anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic philosophy, and the 
Pythagorean Golden Verses and commentary on them by Htierokles. A 
final note gives the name of the scribe, John Grammatikos, and the 
date, Thursday 28 July 925,38 L.G. Westerink and B. Laourdas have 
studied the rich array of scholia in this manuscript, and came to 
the conclusion that it belonged to Arethas though, in my opinion, 
there is no proof of this. They also concluded that the scholia, 
though not in his hand, since they are by the same hand as the text 
and, moreover, often contain errors, were nevertheless composed by 
him. Finally they argued that they are all of the same date, which 
would indicate that Arethas had found and studied the various items in 
this collection as a group. However, seeing that it has already been 


volumes (T + A, with the break after the seventh tetralogy), of an 
edition of Arethas in two volumes (Clark. + 0, with the same break 
after the sixth tetralogy), and of other editions still in existence 
at that same period. Moreover, Erbse considered that Arethas cor- 
rected his edition following the one used by Photios. In his Intro- 
duction to the edition of the Laws, mentioned above, E. des PLACES 
made some specific comments about the different hands in O and A, and 
about the importance of Arethas' role. 

36. To tell the truth, after more than half a century it 
is necessary to revise the excellent book by H. ALLINE, Histoire du 
texte de Platon, Paris, 1915. 

37. A sound starting-point is still the book by G. CHASE GREENE, 
Scholia platonica, Haverfordiae (Pennsylvania), 1938 : edition of 
Arethas' scholia, pp. 417-480; comments on the role and sources of 
Arethas, pp. XXI-XXV. 

38. H. HUNGER, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der 
österreichischen Nationalbibliothek, I, Vienna, 1961, p. 406, no. 314. 
But the date calls for comment. The note on folio 110° (not published 
by Hunger) says: typ&ign xerpt "lwdvvov ypaypatexnod dypefou oiov 
*Inoot Xprotod uny? lovilo elo tao elxoordnmo tyEpa néunm tvisti- 
õvoç ty Em (sic) x6ouov ovAp: Thursday 28 July, indiction 13, 6432. 
But July 924 is in the twelfth indiction, and the 28th is not a 
Thursday; on the other hand, it is a Thursday in 925, which is actual- 
ly the 13th indiction; it is therefore necessary to correct the year 
of the world 6432 to 6433. 


39. L.G. WESTERINK and B. LAOURDAS, Scholia by Arethas in 
Vindob. phil. gr. 314, ‘EdAnvexd, 17, 1962, pp. 105-131. 
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proposed, let us restrict ourselves to retaining only the hypothesis 
that Arethas could have been the author of these scholia. In this 
case it would provide us with additional evidence of his preoccupation 
with Platonism. More convincing evidence than this, in my opinion, is 
the edition by Westerink, cited above, of the anonymous Prolegomena to 
Platonic philosophy, with the magnificent Introduction which prefaces 
the volume to which I have already referred 40 In it he examined the 
rich literature of Prolegomena to the philosophy of Plato, and showed 


that the prolegomena of our manuscript, which in fact consist of 
lecture or seminar notes (dn6 qaviic)s emanated from a sixth-century 
philosopher who must have belonged to the School of Alexandria. Above 
all he showed that what we have of the Prolegomena we owe to Arethas 
who, probably before 907, possessed (and annotated?) a collection made 
up of the three Introductions and Golden Verses with Hierokles’ 
commentary; and that Vindob. phil. gr. 314 is an apograph of this lost 
manuscript, made while Arethas was still alive, in 925. 


II ARISTOTLE 


(a) Vatic. Urb. 35 contains the Categories and includ $ the following 


note: lpnyóg fog) bnohtdxo(vog) 'Apéð (laL) Sraxd(var)"” vo (ucopata) 
qtetpáðra JE] ["Gregory, sub-deacon, for Arethas, deacon, 6 nomismata, 


55 quaternions”"]. Arethas while still a deacon had therefore ordered 
from the sub-deacon Gregory a copy of the Categortes which ran to 55 
quaternions; he paid the sum of six nomismata for it, a moderate price 
if it means, as I think it does, the cost of the copying and not of 
the parchment, for which only the number of gatherings is indicated. 


(b) We shall deal later with the "“Moscow-Dresden manuscript” which 
the deacon Stylianos copied for Arethas in 932 and which contains 
Aristotle's De virtutibus et vitiis. 


(c) A collection of about fifty extracts from the commentary by 
Philoponos on Aristotle's De anima is published in volume 122 of the 
Patrologia Graeca (cols. 1029 ff.) under the title of AdEat nepe yoxs 


40. L.G. WESTERINK, Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philo- 
sophy, Amsterdam, 1962. 

4l. KOUGEAS wrote: "Apé0(a) Sraxd(vov), genitive of belonging, 
understanding by that, I imagine, not that the manuscript belonged to 
Arethas, but that Gregory was the sub-deacon of Arethas the deacon. I 
prefer to understand that Gregory [copied the manuscript] for Arethas. 

42. Cf. KOUGEAS, Aréthas, p». 100, who published the note (I 
differ from him in resolving the abbreviations, but I have not seen 
the manuscript): ZARDINI, op. cit., Actes de Munich, p. 673, no. 21 
(bibliography). We constantly find a date of about 900 given to this 
manuscript without any justification, and, I think, simply because 
Arethas was still only a deacon. 
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[Opinione concerning the soul]. From Leo Allatius on it had been 
attributed to Psellos, until E.A. Leemans showed that this attribution 
had no foundation. 3 Moreover, the small published work is itself 
only an abridged version of a much more extensive collection, found 
notably in Vatic. gr. 268 of the eleventh century, and in Paris. gr. 
2098 of the thirteenth century, where the exact title is, according to 
the information Ch. Astruc was good enough to give me: + dveyvacnoay 
BiapSpwv dvSpv 66Ear SLápopot nept yoxs prrocognoivtwy, adc À napotoa 
ovyxegararottar éxhoyfi, xat péiro tiv “Aprototétoug nept abtiic 
onovéaopitwy ["Various opinions were read of various men philosophis- 
ing concerning the soul, which the present selection brings under a 
single heading, and especially the treatises of Aristotle concerning 
this"), (fol. 1, lines 1-3). The name of Arethas has been associated 
with this : an unfounded hypothesis. Despite the formula dveyv&o@noay 
["were read"], so frequent in Photios' Bibliotheca, we will certainly 
not attribute to him this mediocre work, the interest of which lies 
particularly in the fact that it preserves for us a different tradi- 
tion of the text of Philoponos from that of our manuscripts of 
that author. However, it is earlier than the Souda which cites it. Let 
us just concentrate on the fact that it is evidence of the interest 
shown, in the tenth century, and perhaps already in the ninth, in 
Philoponos' commentary on a work of Aristotle. 

It is important that we should be able to attribute to Arethas 
with certainty an "edition" of the works of Plato and of certain works 
of Aristotle, and the preservation of commentaries or introductions to 
Plato's philosophy. Through what has come down to us, which is cer- 
tainly only a small part of what he "edited" or studied, we can get 
some idea of the role he played. But in order to determine more pre- 
cisely his place in the resurgence of ancient philosophy, a movement 
which developed in the ninth to tenth centuries, it is necessary to 
place oneself, as scholars have begun to do, in a broader context, and 
to try if possible to reconstitute the history of the philosophical 
collections for the same period. T.W. Allen pointed the way as early 
as 1893.4 He compared nine manuscripts from Paris, Heidelberg, 
Venice, Florence and the Vatican, which contained works by Plato, 
Maximos of Tyre, Simplikios, Damaskios, Olympiodoros, Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Proklos, etc. He showed that they belonged as a whole to 
the same period, the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth 
century, and that they have numerous characteristics in common. They 
are the work of professional scribes (four out of nine of the manu- 
scripts being also, in his opinion, by the same scribe). These 
scribes worked near each other, and under the same direction, copying 
philosophical works, and he placed these anonymous scribes in parallel 
with the group of scribes known to have been working about the same 


“G3. EA. LEEMANS, Michel Psellos et les AéEa. nep woxncs 
L’Antiquité classique, 1, 1932, pp. 203-211. 

44. T.W. ALLEN, Paleographica III, A group of ninth~century 
Greek manuscripts, The Journal of Philology, 21, 1893, pp. 48-55. 
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time for Arethas, without going so far as to say that they too were 
doing the same. 

It is strange that this article, which broke new ground, did not 
have an immediate following. We have to wait until 1954 to see Aubrey 
Diller take up the cue ,4 but only from the point of view of the 
scholia to Strabo and the manuscript of the chrestomathy of Strabo, 
Palat., gr., 398. Diller associated this manuscript with the group of 
philosophical manuscripts drawn up by Allen, which he called the group 
“of the Paris Plato”. This was because of Paris. gr. 1807 (A of 
Plato) mentioned above, a manuscript he suggested placing in the third 
quarter of the ninth century. His study of the scholia of Strabo led 
him to think that they could be traced back to Photios, and likewise 
the scholia of the Paris Plato group. And yet, since certain 
scholia show a special knowledge of the region of Patras, we should 
also keep Arethas in mind, who, after Photios, would have completed the 
apparatus of scholia. We must recognise that hypothesis plays a 
large part in this. 


45. Aubrey DILLER, The scholia of Strabo, Traditio, 10, 1954, 
pp. 29-50. 

46. A. Diller clearly saw the objection which can be raised, 
namely that PHOTIOS nowhere cites Strabo and that only one of the 
works included in the group of the Paris Plato is found in the 
Bibliotheca, namely the Olympiads of PHLEGON (Codex 97). His response 
is that PHOTIOS might have known of the others only after the 
Bibliotheca was completed. The argument is a weak one. 

47. Cf. pp.» 48 and 49, which contain interesting remarks on four 
scholia concerning the Sclavi or Sclaveni, two to Strabo himself and 
two to the Chrestomathy. Because of these Diller thought of Arethas, 
as indeed is possible. 

48. However, this study by Aubrey Diller has been accepted in 
its entirety by F. LASSERRE, Etude sur les extraits médiévaux de 
Strabon, L’Antiquité classique, 28, 1959, pp. 32-75. Lasserre went 
much further. He accepted that Photios acquired quite late a copy of 
STRABO's Geography, which he furnished with scholia, and that he then 
wrote out the Xonotouéderar èx tiv Zrpáßwovoç yewypapuxdv [Chrestomathy 
from the "Geography" of Strabo]. He thought that CONSTANTINE VII, who 
used Strabo in the De thematibue, "must have had Photios' actual copy 
in his hands, probably acquired by the imperial library on the death 
of the patriarch” (p. 69). He considered, however, that Arethas added 
new scholia, and that he must have possessed a Strabo, which he cites 
once in a scholion to his copy of Plato and which he uses another 
time, without naming it, in a scholion to Dio Chrysostom. To sum up, 
F. Lasserre reconstructed the situation thus: an archetype of Strabo 
in minuscule, perhaps the transliteration copy from the second quarter 
of the ninth century, and two copies made from this archetype, one 
belonging to Photios, made from the archetype while it was still in a 
good state of preservation, the other belonging to Arethas, where the 
copyist in this case often had trouble in reading the archetype; the 
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Nevertheless it is really codicology which provides the firmest 
ground, and J. Irigoin has given a remarkable demonstration of this, 
starting from a still little used manuscript, Vindob. phil. gr. 100, 
which contains the Physica, De coelo, De generatione et corruptione 
and the Meteorologica of Aristotle, then the Metaphysice of 
Theophrastos and also of Aristotle. J. Irigoin showed that this 
manuscript, which was dated to the tenth to eleventh century 
belongs to the ninth and without doubt to the middle of the century. 
The special characteristics of a second hand, different from the one 
which wrote the text, are indeed all found in the manuscripts of 
Allen's philosophical collection, which is dated to the years 850 to 
880. However, the manuscript of Aristotle does not belong to this 
collection, to which it is connected only indirectly by the presence 
of the second hand. Nevertheless it is not isolated either, for there 
is a collection of biological writings, corresponding to this col- 
lection of treatises on physics. Of this only a remnant survives 
consisting of two folios of the Paris. Suppl. gr. 1156, a fragment of 
the History of Animals, but this is sufficient to attest the existence 
in the ninth century of an Aristotelian collection a little earlier 
than the Platonic and Neoplatonic collection. Irigoin recalled 
that at a slightly earlier date, in his opinion, Leo the Mathematician 
possessed some scientific manuscripts and particularly the Vatican 
Ptolemy (Vatic. gr. 1594). He therefore concluded that “the chrono- 
logical sequence of scientific collection, Aristotelian collection, 
and the predominantly Platonic philosophical collection, reconstructed 
by the palaeographical approach, corresponds to the overall stages of 
the Byzantine renaissance of the ninth century". Even if things are 
not quite as certain as that, and much research along these lines 
remains to be done, such results are encouraging. The establishment 
of an Aristotelian collection before the middle of the ninth century, 
and of a Platonic collection in the third quarter, the philosophical 


links between these two second generation manuscripts with respect to 
text and scholia were close, but not perfectly clear. 

49. J. IRIGOIN, L'Aristote de Vienne, Jahrb. Oester. Byz. 
Ges., 6, 1957, pp. 5-10. 

50. This is the place to recall the finding, in the Archives of 
the Département of Vienne, two fragments in uncial of ARISTOTLE'S 
Sophistici elenchi which have become Paris. suppl. gr. 1362: 
Ch. ASTRUC and Marie-Louise CONCASTY, Le Supplément grec, III, Paris, 
1960, p. 684, with the date “ninth century". Cf. A. SEVERYNS, Un 
fragment inédit d'un manuscrit d'Aristote en onciales, Rev. des Ft. 
grecques, 38, 1925, pp. 350-373 (who stressed the fact that, with 
the exception of the papyri, this is the oldest manuscript of 
Aristotle, and the only one in uncial). See, too, J. IRIGOIN 
(Cahiers de Civilisation médiévale, 5, 1962, p. 290), who also drew 
attention (tbid., p. 298 and note 72) to an Oxford manuscript of 
Aristotle's biological treatises "which seems to have been copied 
about the middle of the [ninth] century”. 
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activity of Arethas in the last quarter and at the beginning of the 
tenth century ~ all this data profoundly modifies the accepted ideas 
on the “philosophical renaissance in Byzantium". For a long time it 
had been thought that this renaissance dated from Psellos, because 
Psellos himself wanted to make us believe it. Let us also notice that 
the order in which they came back in the program of the scriptoria, 
Aristotle before Plato, is normal for the whole of the Middle Ages. 
Moreover it is not necessary in Byzantium to contrast, as has been 
done, an “Aristotelianising” Photios with a “Platonising” Arethas: 
the reappearance, if that is what it was, of both philosophers was 
prior to Photios and Arethas. But it is true that these two great 
figures must have played in many ways a substantial role in 
transmitting the knowledge of ancient philosophies. 

Once attention had been drawn to the very precise 
Secular works notes contained in several manuscripts, Arethas’ 

role began to be recognised; from that moment 
there was a tendency to discover his intervention in the textual 
tradition of most secular authors. There are not many with whom his 
name has not at some time been associated. Far too easily scholars 
have leapt the barrier which separates Arethas' showing, by a quota- 
tion or an allusion, that he knew, directly or otherwise, a particular 
author or work, from the quite different situation where he would have 
been the "editor" of the text or the scholiast, or both. Therefore in 
what follows I shall confine myself only to what is certain or prob- 
able, rejecting what appears to me to be without foundation in the 
present state of reasearch, with the exception of a few names which 
have been proposed too persistently for me to ignore them completely; 
but these I deliberately put in parentheses. As no logical classifi- 
cation seems mandatory, I am adopting alphabetical order for the sake 
of convenience. 


AELIUS ARISTIDES 


Manuscript A of Aelius Aristides, divided into two probably as 
early as the twelfth century, is shared between Parts. gr. 2951 and 
Laur. 60, 3. Bruno Keil’! believed that the manuscript was in the hand 
of John the Calligrapher and he recalled that one scholion mentions 
Symeon of Bulgaria as a contemporary. Moreover some scholia are 


51. B. KEIL, Aelii Aristidis Smyrnaei quae supersunt omia, II, 
Berlin, 1898, pp. VII-IX. 

52. Cf. the conclusion drawn from this scholion, with regard to 
the history and chronology of the Bulgar attacks, by N.A. BEES, AÙ 
EnvSpopat tv Bovryfipov tnd tay typov Zoueðv xa tÈ oyetuxd oxra 
tot "ApéGa Katoapetac, 'EhAnvexd, l, 1928, pp. 337-370. He considered 
that the scholion was written about 906-907, and that consequently it 
was necessary to abandon the date of 917 proposed for the manuscript 
by KOUGEAS (Aréthas, p. 101). The date of “about 907" was indeed 
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signed ’Apé6(a) d&px(t)en(toxSnov) [“of Arethas, archbishop"], who, he 
argued, would also have revised the scribe's work, which, however, 
remained unfinished. Until the scribe's identity is verified we shall 
therefore take it as probable that Arethas had Aelius Aristides copied 
by John, and take it as certain that he annotated this codex after his 
elevation to the see of Caesarea. 


ATHENAEUS 


It has been thought that the Athenaeus of the Biblioteca Marciana 
(Mare. gr. 447, fols. 3-348) was a manuscript written for Arethas by 
John the Calligrapher .>4 N.G. Wilson’? said that the reappearance of 
the text of Athenaeus, of which Photios could only have known 
extracts, is in fact signalled by Mare. 447, the scribe indeed being 
John the Calligrapher, and he suggested that its reappearance was 
probably due to Arethas. But he also pointed out that the Marcianus 
in its present state bears no trace of Arethas' hand and that, on the 
contrary, a scholion by Arethas to Lucian would lead us to think that 
he knew Athenaeus well, but in a text different from that of the 
Marotanus, and better, which would be rather odd. Jf the Maretanue is 
really by John, and since Arethas knew Athenaeus, good reasons would 
be needed to deny him as the source for this codex. 


adopted by R. DEVREESSE (Manuscrite grece, p. 33). E. ZARDINI said 
“fra il 918 e il 927" without giving her reasons (op. cit., Actes 
Munich, p. 674; she indicated briefly, tbid., note 28, the conclusions 
(which, in my opinion, need re-examination) of a study by Fr. Lenz 
on Aelius Aristides, Photios, Arethas and John the Calligrapher). 

53. For the publication of the scholia, cf. WESTERINK, Arethae 
Soripta Minora, II, Introduction, s.v. "Aristides". 

54. Cf. KOUGEAS, Aréthas, p. 102 and note 3, commending Allen 
for having recognised a product of Arethas' scriptorium, ZARDINI (op. 
ctt., Actes Munich, p. 677, note 52: bibliography) merely recorded 
that the question was under discussion. Aubrey DILLER, in his study 
"Pausanias in the Middle Ages” (cited below in discussing Pausanias), 
p. 97, note 64, compared the history of the text of Athenaeus with 
that of the text of Pausanias, and considered that there were quo- 
tations from Athenaeus in Stephen of Byzantium and that the next 
evidence of Athenaeus was the unique codex of Arethas which would have 
been used by Eustathios of Thessalonica in the twelfth century. 

55. N.G., WILSON, Did Arethas read Athenaeus?, Journ. of Hell. 
Studies, 82, 1962, pp. 147-148; cf. pl. XI, the upper part of folio 
124% of the manuscript in the Marciana. 
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[The alleged Demetrios of Phalerum] 


It has long been believed that Arethas, not without some trouble, 
had procured for himself and possessed in his library a copy on 
papyrus of the Adyov alownetwv ovvaywrat [Collection of Aesopic 
Fables] of Demetrios of Phalerum and that this had come from Egypt. 56 
This would be very surprising. But this is only the result of a 
mistake by S. Koug&as, aggravated by B.E, Perry. Kougéas publ ished?’ 
three letters exchanged between Arethas and the epi tou kantkletou 
Stephen. °° In the first, Arethas urges his correspondent to keep his 
promise and send him as soon as possible what he calls a BiBhoc 
BaBvddvog oxotvou [“biblos of reed of Babylon”] and this Kougéas 
believed was a book written on papyrus from Egypt. The second is 
Stephen's reply, which gives as an excuse the bad weather and the 
state of the sea which is delaying the boats. Instead of the excellent 
quality merchandise which he still hopes to send him when the sea has 
calmed down, he is having sent to him what he has available. Kougéas 
still understood this to be a papyrus book. And because Stephen, 
finding fault with Arethas' impatience, reminds him of the proverb 
that bitches give birth very quickly, but the puppies are blind (tac 
Kovac TuPAaA iutercv LEnevroutvac), and reminds him also that “the man 
of Phalerum” (tòv Gadrnpéa) has applied the saying to the art of 
criticism (tovatm vtixntetv xal ta xnp-thpra), Kougéas supposed, very 
ingeniously indeed, that the book on papyrus that Arethas was in such 
a great hurry to get from Egypt was the collection by Demetrios of 
Phalerum known under the title of Ayav aloonetav svvaywyat [Collec- 
tion of Aesopic Fables]. As for the third letter, this is Arethas' 
reply, where the expression fipho. vergar ["bibloi of the Nile”] 
occurs (these are still, according to Kougéas, works written on 
papyrus). Here we also learn incidentally that Stephen Lived at the 
Myrelaion. So Arethas would have been waiting to receive from Egypt, 
thanks to Stephen, a copy on papyrus of the collection by Demetrios of 
Phalerum, and as the bad weather was causing some delay, Stephen would 
have calmed his impatience by sending him provisionally a copy of 
mediocre quality but one which he had to hand. This interpretation 
has been adopted by B.E. Perry .© Wishing to establish, for reasons 
which do not interest us here, that Photios knew the work of Demetrios 


56. Cf. ZARDINI, op. ctt., Actes Munich, p. 676, note 42. 

57. Aréthas, pp. 114-117. 

58. Perhaps the same as the Stephen, also a correspondent of 
Arethas, described as bnoypayetds fPaarrttwo wv dnoppfymv, i.e. 
asekretis or protasekretis, a post which he would have occupied later: 
cf. WESTERINK, Arethae Scripta Minora, I, lemma to no. 23, p. 216. 


59. The words tod petakd tod Mupedéov OarattrevoEvou dypuc tpdv 
Svaothatog [“the distance by sea between the Myrelaion and us”] are 


to be added to the dossier on the site of the Myrelaion. 
60. An Aesopic fable in Photius, Bys. Zeitachr., 46, 1953, pp. 
308-313. 
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of Phalerum, Perry made use of the letters exchanged between Arethas 
and Stephen, and he adopted Kougéas' interpretation without discus- 
sion, in order to show that this work actually existed in Constanti- 
nople at a date not far from the time of Photios. Now it may be that 
Photios and even Arethas knew the work in question, but it is certain- 
ly not the three letters we are now considering which can produce an 
argument in support of this hypothesis. For the bibloe of Babylon 
(Egypt) or the bibloi of the Nile mentioned in the letters are not 
books at all, copied by scribes in Greek at that moment on papyrus in 
Egypt, and on orders sent from Constantinople, which would at the very 
least be surprising, but quite simply sheets of blank papyrus. L.G. 
WESTERINK indicated this very well, briefly but clearly, in re-editing 
these three letters.°! Even so, this evidence of the manufacture of 
papyrus in Egypt and its exportation to Constantinople around the late 
ninth to early tenth century is very interesting. It is not surpris- 
ing that the person responsible for procuring papyrus for Arethas is 
an epi tou kanikleiou: he sent to Egypt for it for the imperial 
chancellery, and it was at the chancellery that he found this medium- 
quality papyrus he procured for Arethas while waiting till navigation 
resumed and he could acquire some better-quality papyrus for him. But 
why did Arethas need it so urgently? Was it for his own use? Or for 
some ecclesiastical use? L.G. Westerink is inclined to think that he 
wrote these letters to Stephen while he was a deacon, and not yet 
archbishop of Caesarea and protothronos. 


[ Diktys] 


Adolf Sonny®2 published a scholion by Arethas to Dio Chrysostom 
preserved in Vatic. Urb. 124, which he thought he could date, like the 
rest of Arethas' scholia to Dio, to about 917.63 On the basis of this 
he stated that Arethas possessed and read Diktys and perhaps had him 
copied. All that we can at present say is that he knew Diktys. 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


Adolf Sonny 4 has shown that one of the two branches of our 
manuscript tradition of Dio derives directly from Vatic. Urb, 124,65 


6l. Arethae Scripta Minora, I, nos. 38-40, pp. 294-297. 

62. A. SONNY, Dictys bei Arethas, Byg. Zeitechr., 1, 1892, p. 
590. 

63. Cf. below in relation to Dio Chrysostom. 

64. A. SONNY, Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung des Dion 
Chrysostomos, Jahrbücher für Classische Philologie, 32, 1886, pp. 95- 
96. 

65. On this manuscript, cf. also J. von ARNIM, Dionis Prusaensis 
quem vocant Chrysostomum quae exetant omia, I, Berlin, 1893, pp. 
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of the eleventh century, in which the Prolegomena to Dio, as well as 
probably the arguments and scholia, are by Arethas, and that the 
manuscript itself must be an apograph of a manuscript of Arethas. 6 
L.G. Westerink included this manuscript amongst the evidence of 
Arethas' work as editor and scholiast. 


EPICTETUS? 


Certain of Arethas' scholia to Lucian show that he knew 
Epictetus' Lecturee.°8 Now it has been established that all our manu- 
scripts of the Lectures derive from an archetype, which is Bodl. 
Miscell. 251, of the eleventh to twelfth century. 9 This manuscript 
has some marginal scholia, whose origin H. Schenkl has suggested goes 
back to Arethas, so that the Bodletanus would reproduce a manuscript 
of the Lectures corrected and annotated by arethas./° This is still 
only an hypothesis. L.G. Westerink rejected it./1 


EUCLID 


The manuscript of Euclid Bodl. d’Orville 30172 has on the last 
folio two notes, one after the other and in the same hand’ ~: 


VIII-IX. 

66. Cf. with earlier references, KOUGEAS, Aréthas, p. 42, note 
2, and p. 104; Kougéas, moreover, accepted that “the author of the 
arrangement of Dio's works which has come down to us", i.e., according 
to him, Arethas, had in front of him Dio's works written on separate 
papyrus rolls (ibid., p. 109, note 2, and p. 124, note 1). 

67. Arethae Seripta Minora, II, Introduction. F. LASSERRE, in 
his Etude sur les extraits médiévaux de Strabon (L’Antiq. class., 28, 
1959, cf. p.e 45), thought that Arethas uses Strabo without naming him 
in a scholion to his Dio Chrysostom, and he added that it has been 
shown that the annotation must date from 917 (with a reference to: A. 
SONNY, Analecta ad Dionem Chrysostomum, Kiev, 1896, p. 87, which I 
have not been able to consult). 

68. I.e., the Statprpal [Lectures]; PHOTIOS (Bibl., Codex 58 
concerning Arrian) still knew eight books, whereas we know no more 
than four. 

69. Cf. J. SOULLHE , Introduction to vol. I of the edition of the 
Entretiens (Paris, Belles-Lettres, 1943), pp. LXXII ff. 

70. H. SCHENKL, Eptcteti dissertationes, ed. major, Leipzig 
(Teubner), 1916, Introduction, pp. LXXIX f. 

71. Introduction to vol. II of his Arethae Scripta Minora. 

72. For the bibliography, cf. KOUGEAS, Aréthae, p. 99 and note 
2; ZARDINI, op. cit., Actes Munich, p. 673, note 19. 

73. K. and S. LAKE, II, pl. 94 (text with scholia) and 104 
(notes); LEFORT-COCHEZ, pl. 6 (text). 
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bypdyn xep Zrepávov wnprx0d un(ve) centeuBplor ev6(ixtrBvog) Z 
Ete. (ouou) | OTY. Ears 
bxmmogunv ‘ApEGac Tatpets mv napoðoav BCBrov vo(utquata) tô. 


The copying of this manuscript by the cleric Stephen was com- 
pleted therefore in September 888 and Arethas, who styles himself 
simply as "Arethas of Patras", bought the book for 14 nomismata. 

The wording of this note is different from that of the three 
other comparable notes, Clark. 39, Urb. 35 and Parte. 451,74 which 
allow it to be clearly understood that in each case the manuscript was 
ordered by Arethas from a particular scribe designated by name (John 
the Calligrapher, the subdeacon Gregory, the notarios Baanes). These 
notes distinguish in the price the cost of the parchment on the one 
hand, and the salary of the calligrapher on the other. Therefore in 
the case of the Euclid it is not completely certain that the manu- 
script was specially ordered from Stephen by Arethas, who could have 
acquired it ready-made. However, the use of the first person 
(kxtnoiunvy ["I  obtained"]) leaves no doubt that the notes are in 
Arethas' hand. Likewise he has with his own hand corrected the scribe, 
written scholia in the margins ,’> some of which are accompanied by his 
name as well as some brief notes such as dp(atov) ["nice"] or 
ornu (efwoaL) ["“note"], and indeed some tiny ornament. This manuscript 


is thus particularly precious for the comparisons it permits with 
others, and for the establishment of criteria for identification. 


EUNAPIOS? 


J. Compernass, editing two of Arethas' treatises against the ex- 
change of episcopal sees, /6 was led in making the philological commen- 
tary to attribute to Arethas a passage inserted amongst the extracts 
from Eunapios in the Excerpta de Sententiis, but preceded in the 


margin of the only manuscript by the words ZrMrtevtr. nds xatd Ebvaitrov 
["Invective against Eunapios"]’’: it begins with this apostrophe, 
at taŭra Anpety dvéxg,s euPpdvente w Svt_ ["How do you bring yourself 
to talk such nonsense, crack~brained fellow that you are..."] etc. The 
attribution of this to Arethas met with Westerink's approval ./8 In 


74. For the first two, cf. above, Plato and Aristotle; for the 
third, see below, Codec Apologetarum. 

75. J.L. HEIBERG, Euclidis opera V, Leipzig (Teubner), 1888, pp. 
361-362, 708, 719, 722; cf. pp. XXVII-XXIX. 

76. J. COMPERNASS, Zwei Schriften des Arethas von Kaisareta 
gegen die Vertauschung der Bischofssitze, Studi Bisantini e 
Neoellenici, 4, 1935, pp. 89-125, cf. pp. 119-120. These two items 
are nos. 27 and 41 in WESTERINK's edition, Arethae Scripta Minora, I. 

77. Excerpta historica, IV, Excerpta de Sententiis, ed. 
BOISSEVAIN, Berlin, 1906, p. 81, line 16 ~ p. 82, line 3. 

78. Arethae Sertpta Minora, II, Introduction. 
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this case it must be supposed that the Constantinian excerptor used a 
copy of Eunapios which, whether copied for Arethas or not, in any case 
contained some of Arethas' scholia, whether in his own hand or not. 
But it is not demonstrated that the scholion is by Arethas, though it 
has every appearance of being so. 


[ Herodotus] 


The attempt made to attribute to Arethas and to John the 
Calligrapher Laurent. 30, 379 seems to have collapsed under the 
criticism of Paul Maas. 


[ Heatod] 


A. Pertusi's work on the scholia to Hesiod’! has established that 
the scholia go back to a common source of the ninth or beginning of 
the tenth century, but even Pertusi seems to have been left uncertain 
about the possible role of Arethas in the transmission or annotation 
of the text. 


HESYCHIOS 


Kurt Latte's research®* insofar as it concerned Arethas' role in 
the knowledge and transmission of Hesychios did not lead to results 
which Latte could consider as certain. Nevertheless, while awaiting 
further progress, his provisional conclusion can be retained: “Pro 
auctoritate Arethae in memoria auctorum conservanda proclivis est 
suspicio, aeque ac Dionem, Aristidem, Pollucem alios multos etiam 
Hesychium Arethae studiis ab oblivione defensum esse" ["For the role 
of Arethas in preserving the memory of authors the suspicion is strong 
that along with Dio, Aristides, Pollux and many others Hesychios too 
has been saved from oblivion by the efforts of Arethas."]. 


[ Homer, "Ittad"] 


It seems to me that no-one had dreamed of arguing for Arethas' 
direct intervention in the transmission of the text of Homer until a 


79. T.W. ALLEN, Three Greek Scribes, Miscellanea F. Ehrle, 4, 
1924, pp. 22-23, cf. p. 25. 

80. Byz. Zeitschr., 26, 1926, pp. 434-435. 

81. A series of articles in Aevum, 24, 25, 26 : 1950-1951-1952; 
Scholia vetera in Hesiodi Opera et Dies, Pubblicazioni dell'Università 
Cattolica del S. Cuore, N.S. LILI, Milan, n.d. [1955]. 

82. K. LATTE, Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon, I, Hauniae, 1953: 
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study by A. Severyns excited great interest . 8? This scholar maintained 
that the manuscript of the Iliad, Maretanus 454 or Venetus A of Homer, 
although it does not contain information about the price of the parch- 
ment and the salary of the calligrapher, shows, in its formal charac- 
teristics, its arrangement into pages and its conception, and by the 
critical work on which it rests, so many traits in common with other 
manuscripts which are certainly of Arethas that there should be no 
hesitation in giving him the credit for it. This point of view was 
adopted immediately by several scholars. 84 Then a reaction set in. B. 
Hemmerdinger attributed the Venetus A to the hand of the monk Ephraen, 
a calligrapher now well-known, and, on palaeographical grounds, he 
said that the Homer is prior to 947. He thought, moreover, that “the 
scribe Ephraem worked, not for Arethas, but for one of his 
disciples”. 85 However, he provided no arguments to support these 
hypotheses, and they have been rejected by J. Irigoin. 6 Irigoin 
indeed also considered that Severyns' hypothesis 8” had to be dis- 
carded, "for the appearance of the Venetus, with its scholia tran- 
scribed in minuscule and not in small uncial, cannot be prior to 
950".88 1 will abide by Irigoin's opinion as a good judge of these 
matters, not forgetting that caution must be used in the attribution 
of famous manuscripts to Arethas. 


[The Emperor Julian] 


At the end of the last century, J. Bidez and F. Cumont drew 
attention to and published, from Mosq. 315, Arethas' refutation of 
certain parts of Julian's Contra Galilaeos,8? now edited again by L.G. 


cf. the Introduction pp. XVI-XXIV, for the medieval tradition of 
Hesychios, and especially pp. XVIII-XXI for Arethas. 

83. A. SEVERYNS, Aréthas et le "Venetus" d'Homère, Bull. Cl. dee 
Lettres de 1’Acad. Belge, 37, 1951, pp. 279-306. 

84. For example, A. PERTUSI, in a review published in Aevum, 26, 
1952, stated (p. 577) his conviction that the Venetus A comes from the 
scriptorium of Arethas, and that the scholia are in the actual hand of 
Arethas. 

85. B. HEMMERDINGER, Le Venetus A de l1'Iliade et le scribe 
Ephrem, Rev. des Et. grecques, 69, 1956, pp. 433-434. 

86. Lustrum, 1962 (1963), pp. 64-65 : with references to 
Ephraem's scriptorium. 

87. Ibid., p. 80. 

88. E. ZARDINI (op. cit., Actea Munich, p. 676) ranked the 
Venetus A only among those manuscripts over which it is “debated” 
whether they belonged to Arethas, and J.IRIGOIN, loc. cit., commended 
her for this. 

89. J. BIDEZ and F. CUMONT, Recherches sur la tradition 
manuscrite des lettres de l'empereur Julien, Mémoires de 1’Académie 
royale de Belgique, 57, 1898, pp. 135-138. 
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Westerink. 90 They did not, however, attribute to Arethas any role in 
the general transmission of the text of Julian. J. Bidez showed the 
same reserve thirty years later ,?! although he thought that the 
refutation could have been written in the margins of a copy of Julian 
which Arethas had acquired, or else had found in the episcopal library 
in Caesarea, ?2 the former see of St Basil, who was a fellow student 
with Julian. In the present state of research, it is almost certain 
that Arethas knew Julian at least in part, notably the Contra 
Galilaeoa, and through the text itself and not, as was formerly 
maintained, only through the Kata ’lovdvavod [Against Julian] of Cyril 
of Alexandria. On the other hand it is not established that Arethas 
was the author of certain scholia to Julian's works, in particular to 
the orations, and there is no indication that he initiated an edition 
of Julian or the formation of a Corpus Julianum. 


[ Lesbonaz) 


Rudolf Mueller, in his dissertation on the grammar ian Lesbonax, 
the author of the Iep? oynydtwv [On Figuree],”* dealt with what as 
pure hypothesis he called “the codex of Arethas”. He established, 
indeed, with the help of two of Arethas' scholia, one to the 
Theaetetus in the Clarke Plato, and the other to Philostratos' Life of 
Apollonios of Tyana, that Arethas knew Lesbonax and knew him in what 
is called recension A. He concluded: "Si quis nostros Lesbonactis 
recensionis A testes ex Arethae libro manuscripto derivatos esse con- 
fecerit, nihil obvertas” ["If anyone conjectures that our witnesses 
for recension A of Lesbonax are derived from a manuscript of Arethas 
you would meet no obstacle"]. In fact all that can be asserted at the 
present moment is simply that Arethas knew Lesbonax. 


LEXICA SEGUERIANA( ?) 


It is certain that Arethas, like Photios, was interested in 
lexica and that he owned some, and it is probable that he had 
some copied. Yet, in the still very confused area of Byzantine 
lexicography, Arethas’ role has not yet been determined precisely (not 


90. Arethae Scripta Minora, I, no. 24, pp. 221-225. 

91. J. BIDEZ, La tradition manuscrite et les éditions des 
discours de l'empereur Julien, Recueil de travaux publiés par ta 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de Gand, 61, 1929. 

92. The title of the refutation, in Moeq. 315, indeed indicates 
that Arethas composed it when he was an archbishop. 

93. J. BIDEZ, Aréthas de Cesarfe éditeur et  scholiaste, 
Byzantion, 9, 1934, pp. 391-408. 

94. R. MUELLER, De Lesbonacte grammatico, Diss. Inaug. Greifs- 
wald, 1890, cf. pp. 106-112. 
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even, as we have seen, for Hesychios). Koug&éas had tried to clear the 
way by devoting a few pages to Parte, Cotslin. 345,99 of the tenth 
century”~. This contains extracts or abridgements of a series of mis- 
cellaneous lexica, made with a practical purpose in mind. Kougéas, 
following H. Rabe, drew attention to the fact that at fols. 1787-186", 
under the title Zvvaywy7y) AEEewv yonoltuwy èx tv tot Aovuxtavod 
[Collection of useful readings from the works of Lueian], lexico- 
logical material is brought together drawn entirely from Arethas' 
scholia to Lucian. He saw in this an indication of an Arethan origin 
for the Cotelin. Kougéas assumed, therefore, that, once his work as 
scholiast to Lucian was finished, Arethas extracted from it the 
material for the <Zvvaywyf [Collection] of the Cotstin, and he 
supposed that this was not a unique case. Certainly this is an 
interesting hypothesis, but one which has not been confirmed. 
Moreover, Kougéas drew attention to a note in the margin of folio 50” 
(concerning the word dx@tia), where he thought he recognised the 
manner and - a claim which does not appear to be correct ~ the actual 
hand of Arethas, invoking a certain Tarasios who would be Photios' 
brother: & plov Eprote xa anExerva plov Tapfore ["0 dearest of 
friends, Tarasios, and more than friend"]97; on this Kougéas based 
some thoughts about the relationship between the Coielin, the lexica 
it contains and Arethas on the one hand, and the lexicographical work 
of Photios and his circle on the other. But we must recognise clearly 
that we are in the realm of hypothesis, and that we have, I believe, 
no other evidence of a close friendship linking Tarasios, the brother 
of Photios, and Arethas.28 As for the marginal signs, which indeed 
are frequent with Arethas, such a8 napo.s(ta) indicating a proverbial 


95. S. KOUGEAS, Arêthaa, pp. 64-72. 

96. This is also the date given by R. DEVREESSE, Le fonde 
Cotalin, Paris, 1945, who, moreover, did not mention the name of 
Arethas in connection with this manuscript. Ch. Astruc was good enough 
to tell me that he believed this manuscript was of the second half of 
the tenth century and that he could find nothing in it which could be 
connected with Arethas: the demonstration attempted by Kougéas seemed 
worthless to him. 

97. It is true that such apostrophes are frequent in Arethas' 
scholia, but they are addressed, in praise or more often in blame, to 
the author of the text adjacent. 

98. Apart from the fact that in this particular case a chrono- 
logical difficulty seems to arise if we take into account, on the one 
hand, the age of the Cotelin which, if not of the eleventh century 
as had been thought, is not from the beginning of the tenth century, 
but probably the second half of it, and, on the other hand, take into 
account the possible age of a brother, even a younger brother, of 
Photios, I am not at all prepared to consider (like KOUGEAS, Aréthas, 
p. 69, note 3) that the supposed friendship between Tarasios and 
Arethas came from their having been fellow-students, both disciples 
of Photios. 
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expression in the text opposite, or the sigla do(atov) [nice] and 
onui(ecmoa.) [note], they can be met with in other writers besides 
Arethas. These reservations show that a new study, not only of the 
content but also of the external characteristics of Cotelin 345, 
would be desirable. They are also an invitation to revise Kougéas' 
conclusion that this manuscript “comes from Arethas' scriptorium and 
was revised by him.” From this he drew another and no less question- 
able conclusion, but one which lies beyond the scope of our objectives 
here, that not only did Arethas know and use the Etymologicum 
Genuinum but that perhaps it was one of his own youthful works. 


LUCIAN 


It is unanimously accepted that comparison with the Codex 
Apologetarum Paris. gr. 451 shows that the manuscript Harletanus 5694 
(British Museum) of Lucian is also in the hand of Baanes in the case 
of the text and of Arethas in the case of the scholia, though there is 
no note telling us this. 100 It is not dated: it is placed about 913 
(Paris. 451 is dated to 914) principally for the reason, I believe, 
that a scholionl0! mentions the death of Leo VI (912). This, when all 
is said and done, is not very precise and could be valid only for this 
scholion or a part of Arethas' scholia., As for Arethas' work as a 
scholiast on Lucian's text, Hugo Rabe has studied it thoroughly, and 
it is sufficient to refer to him, !02 


THE MOSCOW-DRESDEN MANUSCRIPT 


Since it is necessary from now on to discard the old but 
incorrect name of Codex Dogmaticorum, I have given the above name to a 
manuscript of assorted content which a long time ago was divided into 
two. The larger part was then in the Synodal Library of Moscow 
(Matthaei 394 = Vladimir 231), where the manuscript had been brought 


99. Cf. for example, for these last sigla, the text taken from 
Vindob. theol. gr. 126 (tenth to eleventh century, Gregory of 
Nazianzus), fol. 3%, edited by H. RABE, Scholia in Lucianum, p. VII, 
note l. 

100. Cf. among the reproductions published: H. RABE, Seholia in 
Lucianum, Leipzig (Teubner), 1906, pl. II (fol. 73%);  KOUGEAS, 
Aréthas, pl. IV (fol. 73"); K. and S. LAKE, II, pl. 117; LEFORT- 
COCHEZ, pl. 17 (fol. 597). 

101. H. RABE, op. cit., pe 122, lines 12-21. 

102. H. RABE, op. cit., as well as the other two works by the 
same author cited at the beginning of his Introduction; cf. that 
Introduction, pp. III-IV, and in his Index I, s.v. ‘Apédac, the list 
of "signed" scholia. 
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from the Athonite monastery of Dionysiou, while twenty-four leaves 
detached by Matthaei ended up in Dresden (Dresdensia Da 12). These 
leaves have been restored to the USSR, and the manuscript Mosquensia 
231 (Vladimir) is now complete. It contains, among other texts, the De 
virtutibus et vitita of Aristotle, some important extracts from the 
Chronography of the patriarch Nikephoros (not used by de Boor for his 
edition), and a treatise by Photios the patriarch entitled: [Tept tiv 
y VOLE iV be drut mov ént Xpravot A6yoo [Discourse on the moral wills in 
Christ) 102 bis 

It contains the following note!93; sxudtawe Siáxovoç Eypaya 
"Apt@ar dpxrencax6| mo. Katoapetag Kannadoxtac Ete. xO6qiov | col 
LvSuxtedvo(c) méuntng unvt | dnpràtot ousnrnpw| OE vto¢ tod Teh] XOVG. 

The copying of the manuscript was therefore completed in April 
932, by the deacon Stylianos, for Arethas, archbishop of Caesarea, and 
chronologically it is the last known mention of Arethas. 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


I believe that A. Sonny was the first to recognise the role 
played by Arethas in the transmission of the text of the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurel ius .!% He published one of Arethas' scholia to Dio 
Chrysostom containing a reference to Marcus Aurelius, and showed that 
Arethas had a copy of it to hand. At the same time he published, from 
codex ila 315 (Vladimir), a letter written by Arethas, while still 
a deacon, to the metropolitan of Heraclea, Demetrios, a letter 


[102 bie J. DARROUZES has draw attention (Rev. Ft. Byz., 30, 
1972, p. 354) to the fact that this treatise by Photios is none other 
than one of the Amphilochian Questions, PG 101, 508, which also 
occurs, again in isolation, in a manuscript in the Marciana.] 

103. KOUGEAS, Aréthas, pl. V, reproduces folio 153", with the 
text by Stylianos and scholia by another hand, not Arethas', and pl. 
VI, folio 6" of the former Dresdensis, with the text by Stylianos and 
scholia of Arethas. Cf. S. LAKE, VI, pll. 379-381 (text and scholia) 
and 384 (the note); LEFORT-COCHEZ, pl. 25 (folio 108%). 

104, Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte von M. Aurelius Elo bavut6v, 
Philologus, 54, 1895, pp. 181-183. P. MAAS, Das Epigramm auf Marcus 
EIZ EAYTON (Hermes, 48, 1913, pp. 295-299), suggested that the epigram 
Anthol. Pal. XV, 23, was introduced into the collection at the 
instigation of Arethas, for he was not only the contemporary of 
Kephalas, but also, he thought, the inspiration behind the circle in 
which the Anthology was prepared. However, he recognised that there is 
no indisputable evidence of Arethas playing a part in the Anthology. 

105. Marginal note in Mosq. 315: ypg npd tod elec enroxonty 
mpoehOetv ["he wrote this before he became bishop”]; this in fact is 
evident from the tone in which Arethas addresses his correspondent, 
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subsequently published again by H. Schenkl! and by L.G.Westerink.!97 
Though brief it is full of interest: Arethas possessed an old copy of 
Marcus Aurelius, in quite bad condition, but legible; he had it tran- 
scribed (dvttypayar), that is to say almost certainly transliterated, 
and was able to pass it on to posterity thoroughly rejuvenated 
(veapdv); he made a present of the original to his correspondent. 


This is a typical example of an ancient work which we can still read, 
thanks to Arethas. 


THE CHALDEAN ORACLES 


The rediscovery of the Chaldean Oracles is traditionally attribu- 
ted to Psellos. Two studies had already suggested that the generally 
accepted opinion should be re-examined. These were the study made by 
P. Moraux of one of the most important manuscripts of Aristotle, 
Paris. gr. 1853, mostly from the middle of the tenth century, and the 
perceptive remarks made about it by H.-D. Saf frey, 198 who found, in 
the contemporary glosses or scholia to the manuscript, three 
fragments, two of them unknown, of the Chaldean Oracles. Then a 
discovery by M.L. West, taking away from Heraclitus a verse which was 
known only by a gloss in the manuscript of Epictetus' Lectures, Bodl. 
Misc. 251, discussed above, and giving it back to the Chaldean 
Oracles, led to the admission that, if the scholia of this manuscript 
really went back to Arethas, then he knew the Chaldean Oracles, and 
perhaps played a role in their transmission. !09 


106. In the Introduction to the editio major of Marcus Aurelius, 
Leipzig (Teubner), 1913, p. XXXIX. 

107. Arethae Sertpta Minora, I, no. 44, p. 305. Cf. lines 2-4: 
Mapxou tod abtoxpatopo¢ TÒ ueyahopehéotatov PeBACov NAALOV uev xat 
mpd tod Eyavs o8 pv Sti xal navtanacr Sreppunnds xat tod xpnofpov 
éavtod tots Povropévors Baoxnvavtog ["the book of Marcus, the emperor, 
of the greatest help, old, it is true, which is why I have it, not 
indeed that it is torn at all and of grudging usefulness to those who 
want it"]. This badly understood phrase has resulted in it being said 
almost universally that this manuscript was completely in tatters, for 
all that it says the contrary (cf., for example, most recently, R. 
AUBRETON, in Bysantion, 39, 1969 [published 1970], p. 20, where, 
furthermore, a slip of the pen has caused him to write Photios 
instead of Arethase). 

108. P. MORAUX, Le Parisinus graecus 1853 (Ms. E) d'Aristote, 
Seriptorium, 21, 1967, pp. 17-41; H.-D. SAFFREY, Nouveaux oracles 
chaldaiiques dans les scholies du Paris. gr. 1853, Revue de Philologie, 
43, 1969, pp. 59-72. 

109. M.L. WEST, A Pseudo-Fragment of Heraclitus, Classical 
Review, NS 18, 1968, p. 257-258; and on this the “Note complémentaire" 
by H.-D. SAFFREY in the article cited in the previous note, pp. 69-70. 
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PAUSANTAS 


Fr. Spiro, the editor of Pausanias, recognised that a scholion 
from Paria. gr. 1410, dated to the year of the world 6999 (1490-1491), 
established that this manuscript derives from a Pausanias which was 
the property of Arethas when he had already been appointed archbishop 
of Caesarea, and was furnished with scholia by him. 0 Indeed on folio 
194", in reference to Pausanias VII, 21, 10 we read: nept Natpadv tod 
atic butte yevéoeaçs 'Apé@a doxvenroxdnov Karoaptaç (ete) ténov ywpo- 
vyoagta {["Description concerning Patras the place of my birth, Arethas 
archbishop of Caesarea").!11 Obviously I could not say whether or not 
Paris. gr. 1410 is a direct apograph or not from Arethas' Pausanias, 
nor whether Arethas had had a (complete?) text of Pausanias establish- 
ed anew by one of his calligraphers. This is, however, very likely. 


PHILOSTRATOS 


Kougéas!12 pointed out that a scholion of Arethas to Pausanias V, 
8, 8 shows that he knew Philostratos (in this case the Ilept yvouvac- 
~<ux%ic [On Gymnastice]) and he recalled that A. Sonny supposed that the 
marginal notes in the manuscript of the Life of Apollonios of Tyana 
Laur. 69, 33113 came directly from a copy annotated by Arethas. This 
hypothesis has been generally accepted, and recently L.G. Westerink 14 
included the Life of Apollonios among the works for which Arethas 
furnished scholia. We cannot say whether he used for this a copy 
which already existed, or whether he also had the text established, or 
at least copied out anew. 


110. I have not been able to consult an article by Fr. SPIRO, Ein 
Leser des Pausanias, published in Festschrift Joh. Vahlen, Berlin, 
1900; but cf. his edition of Pausanias, I (Leipzig, Teubner, 1903), 
p» XII (and also p. XV for another manuscript of Pausanias which would 
also be the apograph of a codex of Arethas). 

lll. The scholion was published by Aubrey DILLER, Pausanias in 
the Middle Ages, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., 87, 1956, pp. 84-97, cf. 
p». 86; tdem, The Manuscripts of Pausanias, tibid., 88, 1957, pp. 169- 
188, cf. pp. 177-178. I ignore hypotheses which in my opinion are too 
dubious, namely that the division of Pausanias into books and the 
titles of the books are by Arethas, and that Arethas' copy was the 
transliteration copy made from an uncial codex written by Stephen of 
Byzantium. 

112. KOUGEAS, Aréthas, p. 43, note 1, and p. 104. 

113. BANDINI, II, col. 648 : eleventh century. 

114, Arethae Seripta Minora, II, Introduction. 
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[ Pindar] 


Kougéas!!5 has already collected some evidence of the knowledge 
Arethas had of the works of Pindar, and conjectured, from an allusion 
he made to Pindar's death, that he possessed an annotated copy of 
Pindar. On the other hand, J. Irigoin!!6 said “that a scholiast, 
probably Arethas,” still knew an Isthmian Ode written for Kasmylos of 
Rhodes, which is lost to us (he was referring to the scholion to 
Lucian, Dialogues of the Dead, X,1 = ed. Rabe, pp. 255- 256). All that 
can be deduced from this is the certainty that Arethas knew Pindar and 
the hypothesis that he was reading a more complete text than ours, 
which is nothing new. But we do not know whether he possessed a copy 
in his library, and nothing justifies our saying that he played any 
role at all in the transmission of the text. 


POLLUX 


Erich Bethe, while studying the manuscript tradition of Pollux's 
Onomastikon composed between A.D. 166 and 176,117 came to the conclu- 
sion, already foreshadowed by E. Maass and confirmed by Wilamowitz, 
that it is very likely that the whole of our manuscript tradition goes 
back to a copy established by Arethas. This at least is what is 
suggested by a comparison between several of Arethas' scholia to Plato 
and to Clement of Alexandria, where he cites Pollux, and our text of 
Pollux. Arethas, to establish his manuscript, would have used a copy 
in uncial (which was, indeed, itself only an epitome of the original 
Onomastikon) in which the ten books of the Onomastikon were divided 
into two volumes, and he would have provided variants and scholia. 


STRABO 


I have spoken above!!8 about A. Diller's hypothesis, repeated and 
developed by F. Lasserre, according to which Arethas possessed a copy 
of Strabo!!? and furnished it with scholia. 


115. Anéthas, p. 105, note 7. 

116. Histoire du texte de Pindare, Paris, 1952, p. 128. 

117. E. BETHE, Die Ueberlieferung des Onomastikon des Julius 
Pollux, Nachrichten Göttingen, Philol.-hist. Klasse, 1895, pp. 322- 
348, cf. pp. 336 and 338; tdem, Pollucte Onomasticon, Leipzig 
(Teubner), 1900 (rp. 1967), I, pp. V ff. 

118. Cf. above, p» 253. 

119, Cf. also KOUGEAS, Aréthas, p. 60 and note 4, for Arethas' 
knowledge of Strabo. 
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[ Thucydides] 


Zardini 120 said that Arethas had Thucydides in his library since 
he cites it in some scholia. This only establishes the fact, which is 
obvious in itself, that Arethas knew Thucydides. She added that this 
must be “in the recension which Leo the Philosopher and John the 
Grammarian helped to establish and transmit". This is unfortunately 
taken from B. Hemmerdinger 1?! who had tried to show, by some very 
inadequate arguments, that Thucydides figured in the personal 
libraries of Leo and John, in order to draw the conclusion that the 
ieonoclasts were fond of Thucydides and that it was probably John the 
Grammarian who had it transliterated. 


These are the secular authors and works with 
Sacred literature which I think Arethas' name can now reasonably be 

associated, or, on the other hand, dissociated, 
pending new evidence. It is quite remarkable that in comparison with 
this list which is already quite imposing and bound to become longer 
with the progress of research, the list of works of a sacred character 
is short. 


ANDREW OF CAESAREA 


According to Ernest Maass, 122 Bodl. Baroce. 3, which contains a 
Züvoyıç onodrxh [" Summary for scholarly use"] of the commentary by 
Andrew of Caesarea on the Apocalypse, gives it the following title: 
"Ex wv "Avépéa tod paxaptov dpxrenroxdnov Kavoapetac KannaSoxtac etc 
amv ‘Anoxddupyiv nenovnevov Seaptotwc obvoyts oxorLxÀ napatedetoa bnd 
"Apé@a dvakfou Enroxdnov Karoapetacg KannaSoxtac ["Summary for scholar- 
ly use from the studies on the Apocalypse, pleasing to God, of the 
blessed Andrew, archbishop of Caesarea, Cappadocia, supplied by 
Arethas, unworthy bishop of Caesarea, Cappadocia"]. This would be, in 
Maass's opinion, either Arethas' copy or an apograph. It is perfectly 


120. Op. citt., Actes Munich, p. 676 and notes,45 and 46. 

121. Essai sur l’histoire du texte de Thucydide, Paris, 1955, pp. 
37-38. 

122. E. MAASS, Observationes paleographicae, Mélanges Grau, 
Paris, 1884, pp. 757 ff. 

123. On this work (PG 106, cols. 216-457) and on Andrew, thought 
to have been bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia at some date between the 
years 563 and 614 (Fr. DIEKAMP, Analecta Patristica, Orientalia 
Christiana Analecta, 117, Rome, 1938, pp. 161-172, cf. p. 161 : “seine 
Blütezeit liegt zwischen 563 und 614"), cf. H.-G. BECK, Kirche und 
theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich, Munich, 1959, pp. 418- 
419. 
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Normal that Arethas should be interested in the work by one of his 
predecessors on the episcopal throne of Caesarea and what is more it 
is hard to see how the epithet dv&E¥voc ["unworthy"] could have been 
applied to Arethas by anyone other than himself. As for the work 
itself, 124 Kougéas!2 showed that it must have been written after the 
death of the emperor Alexander (6 June 913). 


CODEX APOLOGETARUM 


This is the famous manuscript Parise. gr. 451, which contains 
works by Clement of Alexandria, Eusebios, Justin and Athenagoras, and 
also used to contain Tatian. 126 It has on folio 401” the following 
notes which may be in the same hand t? : 


1) bypign xerpt Baávovç vot(apfov) | "Ap£6a dpy(t)encax6n(w) 128 


Kavoapel(ac) Kannadox€(ac) eter. x6ouov | GOP; 


9 nepyapnv(at) vo(utouata) Ç. 


2)  volutonata) xi? 
This manuscript was therefore completed between September 913 and 
August 914 by the notarios Baanes, for Arethas who was then archbishop 
of Caesarea, and who paid twenty nomismata for the copying and six for 
the parchment. Afterwards he furnished his manuscript with scholia. ! 


124. PG 106, cols. 500-785; ef. WESTERINK, Arethae Seripta 
Minora, II, Introduction. 

125. KOUGEAS, Aréthae, pp. 36 ff. 

126. Cf. the principal works from the copious bibliography on 
this manuscript, cited in KOUGEAS, Aréthas, p. 100, note 2, and 
ZARDINI, op. cit., Actes Munich, p. 674, note 23. 

127. Reproduction by KOUGEAS, pl. I (also pll. III and VII for 
the text and the scholia). Cf. K. and S. LAKE, IV, pl. 230 (text and 
scholia) and 231 (the folio with notes); LEFORT-COCHEZ, pl. 18 (folio 
23"). 

128. The abbreviation forming the end of the word does not allow 
us to say whether we must read, as Kougéas does, 'Ap€@a dpxLentoxónov, 
["of Arethas archbishop"] and therefore understand that Baanes was 
Arethas' notarios (in the ecclesiastical sense), or 'Ap€@a &pxient o- 
x6nm ["for Arethas archbishop"] (dative of interest), and understand 
that the notarios Baanes copied the manuscript for the archbishop 
Arethas. I incline towards this second hypothesis. 

129. The letter is almost effaced, but the reading x seems the 
most probable. 

130. For the editions of the scholia, cf. WESTERINK, Arethae 
Scripta Minora, II, Introduction, s.v. "“Apologetae”. 
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NOMOCANON OF FOURTEEN TITLES 


Kougéas established with certainty!31 that the manuscript 
Vallicell. 79 (F 10) has in its margins some scholia in the hand of 
Arethas, written by him when he was archbishop of Caesarea, !32 They 
are very numerous and deal with the most diverse subjects, and several 
concern the tetragamy and are directed against Leo vr, 133 Was Arethas 
more than simply the scholiast for this manuscript? We do not know. 
Kougéas, who considered that the writing resembles that of Baanes but 
is of better quality, thought that in any case Arethas was involved in 


the arrangement of the manuscript 51d ScaqSpov naprelyewv ge FgOo 
Onxdv, and that he was the author of the titles it contains.!39 > 


[ Praxapostolos] 


E. zardini!34 placed among the manuscripts whose presence in 
Arethas' library is debatable, the Lavra Codex B 64, 135 the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Epistles, the colophon of which is an invitation 
to pray for the sinful soul yp&ivavtoc "Epoaty povaxyod ["of him who 
wrote it, Ephraem the monk"]. On this manuscript, which is dated to 
the middle of the tenth century, and has nothing to do with Arethas, 


131. S. KOUGEAS, NEOG 1061E to péða, in: Prrodoyu OyO 
lapvaodóç , 'Enetnplg, 10, 1914, pp. 106-116. Talking of this he summe 
up on p. 107 the characteristics he thought most notable in Arethas' 
manuscripts, namely: ot Ev te doxt xat tore. éxfotov tepayCov peyaro- 
ypauwyato. tetvoL, TH peyGda dpxix® ypdyyata éxdotov véovu xegarkafov, ta 
ån ypappext enCtitdrAa xooptwata (...) TH oxOdua, kruva èv dgeoveg 


Mrnpote. tas mratelag Sag tod yerpoypfyou, veypaypeva xrowmbdv A 
onevpnddv èv te yvaoti toS 'Apéða YurxegararGSer ypag pert tiv 


auvfðwv Ppayuypapiðv waè xatahfiyovta èv té&hker ele Tùy yvworty oyfiuatos 
pbrX0v xLoood xataxketda, TO dnonrevotixdy yvSoropa tot BrBArAroypagexod 
épyaotnplov tot 'Ap£ða. At the end of his article KOUGEAS reproduced 
a page with scholia from the manuscript of the Vallicelliana (there is 
the same reproduction, but clearer, in DEVREESSE, Manuscrite grece, 


1. IX). 
j ny? One of these scholia names St Basil: d ‘tho xa0’ twas 
Katoapetag qwotrp ("the splendour of our Caesarea"). 

133. These scholia, partly unpublished, are now being studied by 
Mme P. Karlin-Hayter and by J. Koukoules. 

[133 bis. The codex Vallicell. F 10 has been studied by Anna 
MESCHINI, Il codice Vallicelliano di Areta (Universita di Padova, 
Istituto di Studi bizantini e neogreci, Quaderni 4), 1972, 18 pp. and 
2 plates.) 

134. Op. oit., Actes Munich, p. 676 and note 50. 

135. SPYRIDON and S. EUSTRATIADES, Catalogue of the Greek 
manuscripta in the library of the Laura on Mount Athos, Cambridge, 
1925, no. 184, p. 20; date given: fourteenth century! 
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cf. most recently B. Hemmerdinger , 136 
Irigoin on the scriptorium of Ephraem. 


and especially the article by J. 


PHOTIOS 


We have very little information about the relationship between 
Photios and Arethas, or about the influence exerted by Photios on 
Arethas. Consequently we are fortunate to find in the manuscripts or 
in the textual tradition of Photios’ works some signs of the interest 
Arethas could not fail to have had in them. This is particularly the 
case for the Bibliotheca, but it is also the case for the letters and 
the Amphilochta. 

As far as the Bibliotheca is concerned, A. Severyns has provided 
most of the information, in his work on Codex 239 and the Chrestomathy 
of Proklos. That Arethas knew the Bibliotheca is obvious but it is 
also proved, for example, by studying two scholia from the 
Bibliotheca’s Codex on the Apologists, one on Clement of Alexandria 
and the other on Eusebios.!38 But besides this A. Severyns maintained 
that Arethas had a part in the publication of the Bibliotheca itself. 

The manuscript transmission of the Bibliotheca is divided into 
two branches, A, which is descended from Marctianue 450 (tenth cen- 
tury), and M, descended from Marcianus 451 (twelfth century). What 
differentiates M from A is the intervention of an “anonymous correc- 
tor” in whom A. Severyns sees Arethas. This corrector is indeed a 
scholar with great philological, literary and also theological 
culture; a grammatical purist, who understands some very difficult 
texts without any trouble. But he is also one who shows carelessness 
and lack of coherence, some haste and blunders; not, strictly speak- 
ing, someone who was preparing a new edition of the Bibliotheca but 


136. Rev. dee Et. grecques, 69, 1956, pp. 433-434 : “after 948"; 
bibliographical references. 

137. Sortiptoriun, 13, 1959, pp. 181-195. [A wealth of informa- 
tion on the manuscripts of Ephraem, or attributed to Ephraem, is to be 
found in the study by Lidia PERRIA, Un nuovo codice di Efrem: 1'Urb. 
gr. 130: Riv. dt Studi bis. e neoell., N.S. 14-16 (XXIV-XXVI), 
1977-1979, pp. 33-114. ] 

138. A. SEVERYNS, op. cit., I, pp. 279 ff. In this connection, 
Severyns is very critical of Arethas' methods: Arethas is “not a model 
copyist", takes “too great liberties”, and “worked quickly, much too 
quickly, like a scholar who has not the time to read over his work or 
who thinks it is unprofitable to go back over his own errors” (op. 
eit., pp. 290-291). In a study, Les “Vies parallèles” de Plutarque 
dans la "Bibliothèque" de Photius (Mélanges A.-M. Desroueseauz, Paris, 
1937, pp. 435-450), SEVERYNS has shown, by examining the passages of 
Plutarch quoted, the superiority of branch A of the manuscripts of the 
Bibltotheca over branch M, which must be the Arethan one, as will be 
seen. 
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rather someone who had a copy of it as a bedside book and was annota- 
ting it as he went along. According to A. Severyns, this is the 
copy which formed the starting-point of branch M, and so it is this 
intervention by Arethas which would have had the effect of dividing 
the manuscript tradition of the Bibliotheca into two branches. It 
must also be added that branch A greatly surpasses branch M in 
quality, which, at least in this particular case, leads us to consider 
the role of Arethas with circumspection at the very least. 

Two articles by B. Laourdas suggest that we have other evidence 
of the interest Arethas took in the works of Photios. The Codex Bodl. 
Baroce. 217, of the first half of the tenth century, contains 249 
letters by Photios. Laourdas considered, on the basis of their 
substance and form, that the scholia in this manuscript are by 
Arethas.139 The Codex Athous Lavra A 73 (Spyridon-Eustradiades, no. 
449), also from the first half or rather from the beginning of the 
tenth century if not from the end of the ninth, is an important 
manuscript of the Amphtlochia. B. Laourdas showed that the scholia 
are by the same author as those of Barocc, 217, and consequently he 
considered that they are the work of Arethas , !40 

Finally let us remember that a small treatise of a religious 
character by Photios the patriarch was included by Arethas in the 
“Moscow-Dresden manuscript", which we considered earlier. [Cf. above, 
note 102 bis.] 


The provisional inventory which we have just tried to draw up is 
inadequate in many ways. It could even be said that it is deceptive, 
not only because it records with certainty only a small number of the 
manuscripts which should have been cited if all had been preserved or 
correctly identified, but also because it does not allow us to 
reconstruct Arethas' library, which must have contained many works 
besides those which he personally had had copied or had furnished with 
scholia. Still less does it allow us to gain a precise idea of his 
interests and his “culture”, which one cannot claim to discover except 
through the totality of his work and the evidence it provides. 

Moreover, and even from our particular point of view, research 
needs to be advanced in three directions. The external characteristics 
which permit us to recognise a manuscript as “Arethan” 141 have not yet 
been adequately described, any more than’ the characteristics of 
Arethas' handwriting, that is to say, we lack sure criteria for iden- 
tification. No-one either has thoroughly studied Arethas' method of 
editing texts (starting with texts for which we have two traditions 


139. B. LAOURDAS, Tà cic tac envotodkat tod dwrcov oxodta TOU 
xO@5uxog Baroccianus gr. 217, "Adnva, 55, 1951, pp. 125-154. 

140. B. LAOURDAS, Td eliç ta ‘Aupeddxta Tod dwtiou oxóhia tod 
nD6Lx0G 449 the Aabpag, 'EdAnvexd, 12, 1952-1953, pp. 252-272. 

141. The expression "scriptorium of Arethas” which is often used 
is incorrect. 
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which can be compared, one of them certainly Arethan and the other 
certainly independent). Nor has a distinction even been properly 
drawn between the texts which he only had copied and those which he 
also tried to establish, in the modern sense of this word. And 
finally no-one has yet studied the habits and usages of Arethas as a 
scholiast, his personal part in this task (for he also used, indeed 
copied or had someone copy, some ancient scholia), and above all the 
sources of his own scholia. There are so many questions to which we 
would have answers if it were possible to construct a corpus of 
Arethas' scholia and from this would also emerge a picture of his way 
of thinking and his culture. That is the task ahead of us. 

Let us confine ourselves more modestly to making some remarks on 
the evidence already collected. The manuscripts which we can with 
some justification say were ordered and/or annotated by Arethas, or 
are apographs of them, number at the present time just over twenty, 
divided almost equally between originals and apographs. Of this 
number, if the special case of Photios is excluded, the manuscripts 
with a religious content are only three. From this it must not be 
hastily concluded that Arethas' interest was almost exclusively 
devoted to secular texts, but rather that the relative rarity of these 
led him to give them more attention. I do not think either that one 
ought to establish the close link that has sometimes been proposed 
between the collection of manuscripts of Arethas and the Bibliotheca 
of Photios./42 If there is a point in common which deserves attention 


142. As has been seen, Arethas certainly knew the Bibliotheca 
well, and perhaps had some hand, with more or less success, in the 
textual tradition. At the same time, it is quite normal that most 
(though not all) of the authors whom Arethas had copied or annotated 
should be mentioned somewhere in Photios’ enormous compilation, start- 
ing with Plato and Aristotle. But it is not necessary to write, as A. 
Severyns did, that “it looks as though Arethas had acquired all these 
authors only after having read and annotated a copy of Photios”. We 
know nothing of this, and it is also quite unlikely. On the contrary, 
it will be noticed that most of the works copied or having scholia by 
Arethas are not the subject of a "Codex" in the "Bibliotheca". The 
exceptions are Olympiodoros (Codex 80), Aelius Aristides (Codex 246), 
Dio Chrysostom if Urbinas 124 is indeed an apograph from a manuscript 
of Arethas (Codex 209), the Life of Apollonios by PHILOSTRATOS with 
the same reservations for Laur. 69, 33 (Codices 44 and 241), the 
Breviarium of the patriarch NIKEPHOROS (Codex 66). Also it must be 
noted that amongst these manuscripts the two which have dates are of 
925 and 932, which is so long after the publication of the Bibliotheca 
(and even after the death of Photios!) that it seems impossible to 
establish a connection. And this is also the case for the Codex of 
the Apologists, Paris. gr. 451 of 913-914. No conclusion is to be 
drawn from the fact that authors as famous as Clement of Alexandria 
and Eusebios, who are to be found in that manuscript, are also the 
subject of several Codices of the Bibliotheca, any more than from the 
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it is the absence in each case of the poets. But on the whole this is 
a characteristic of that period in the transmission of ancient litera- 
ture in Byzantium rather than the result of Photios' influence on 
Arethas. Between the two men there is the difference between a great 
humanist (despite the reservations that can be made) and a learned 
bibliophile, and also between a great mind and a petty character. They 
are brought together by a great desire to learn, and Arethas certainly 
deserves our gratitude, and perhaps more than gratitude, for the 
choice of authors he was interested in. From Plato to Euclid through 
philosophers, moralists, historians, orators, geographers and gram- 
marians, his horizons were vast. It remains to analyse the quality of 
his work as editor and scholiast. 

I have already cited A. Severyns'’ verdict on Arethas' role in the 
textual tradition of the Btbltotheca: that he was this anonymous 
corrector whose intervention started branch M of the tradition, which 
is much inferior to branch A. Severyns was severe in the phrasing of 
his general conclusion: “We must deplore the fact that Arethas treated 
in such an off-hand manner the texts he had made the favourite com 
panions of his life (...). His blunders have done more harm than good 
to the texts which his devotion has preserved for us”.143 This is the 
opinion of E. Zardini who tried to show from the examples of Dio 
Chrysostom, Athenagoras and Clement of Alexandria that even if 
Arethas' palaeographical corrections, dealing for example with the 
separation of worde (transliteration mistakes), are right, his correc- 
tions to the text are often unfortunate.!44 Though he was a good 
grammarian, Arethas wae not such a good philologist, and, again in 
contrast to Photios, he did not have a "feeling" for style. 

As a scholiast he is certainly more worthy of attention. But is 
it really a case of scholia, or is it rather a “continuous commen- 
tary", as we once used to say, of a reader who carries on a dialogue 
with his author? Arethas is always reacting very critically to the 
text he has under his eyes; he explains, commends, criticises, becomes 
angry and breaks into invective, filling up the margins and bottoms 
of the pages, which he ordered his calligraphers to make very wide 14 
The scholia which are historical in character are very important - 
those which concern events (the dispute over the tetragamy, the wars 
against the Bulgars, etc.) or places which Arethas was in a position 


fact that this is not the case for Athenagoras, Justin or Tatian, who 
are or were also to be found there, but not in Photios. 

.143. A. SEVERYNS, Recherches eur la Chrestomathie de Proctos, op. 
oit., I, pe 373. 

144, In the thesis, parts of which are still unpublished, cited 
above, note 18. 

145. A list of texts furnished with scholia by Arethas, with 
information concerning their publication (when it is not a case of 
scholia still entirely or partially unpublished), has been drawn up by 
L.G. WESTERINK, Arethae Sertpta Minora, II, Introduction. 
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to know well, 146 Many other scholia are grammatical, lexicological, 
stylistic, archaeological or mythological, or else they deal with the 
institutions, history or geography of Antiquity. They contain a wealth 
of material: on the writers of paroemia, to take only one example, 
where we can see that Arethas still knew some collections which were 
more complete than ours. Studied from the point of view of Byzantium 
and not, as has too often been done, from the sole point of view of 
specialists on Antiquity, they help us to understand better, through 
one person, a way of thinking for which we have little direct evi- 
dence. From the point of view of getting to know Arethas, they draw 
a vivid portrait of this prelate who was both very “involved” in the 
affairs of his time and enamoured of pagan erudition. 

They are listed by L.G. Westerink in the Introduc~ 
The other worke tions to the Arethae Scripta Minora, and for the 
of Arethas most part they are published there, including the 

little work against Leo Choirosphaktes .!47 These 
letters, discourses and minor works, having finally been gathered 
together, complete, by their very variety, the picture which can be 
formed. Several have a religious, disciplinary or dogmatic content, 
like the mediocre refutation which, if its title is to be believed, 
was addressed "to the emir of Damascus on the orders of the emperor 
Romanos”. 148 The set speeches delivered before the emperor form a 


146. Following Kougéas, I have shown that a scholion in the 
“Moscow-Dresden manuscript" is of interest for the history of Patras, 
Arethas' place of birth, and I have established that its source was 
the Peloponnesian Chronicle or Chronicle of the Metropolitan See of 
Patras which forms the basis of the so-called Chronicle of Monemvasia: 
P. LEMERLE, La chronique improprement dite de Monemvaste: le contexte 
historique et légendaire, Rev. des Et. bya., 21, 1963, pp. 5-49, cf. 
pp. 25 f. 

147. We are also indebted to P. KARLIN-HAYTER for the English 
translation: Byzantion, 35, 1965, pp. 468-481. 

148. Arethae Scripta Minora, I, no. 26. WESTERINK (cf. p. 233) 
thought that it is indeed a refutation drawn up by Arethas on the 
orders of Romanos Lekapenos and therefore after the latter's accession 
in December 920, and before the victory won by Rhadenos over Leo of 
Tripoli in 922, which the letter does not mention. This argument a 
silentio is not conclusive, but the last paragraph, often not correct- 
ly understood, seems to me to fit in with Westerink's interpretation. 
In this paragraph Arethas leaves the task of replying to the Arabs on 
the question of the exchange of prisoners to those to whom the emperor 
has entrusted this matter. Westerink could not have known of the 
careful pages devoted to this little work by M. CANARD (Bysance et 
tes Arabes, II, 1, Brussels, 1968, pp. 411 ff.; M. Canard, in turn, 
did not know Westerink's point of view). In this work Canard also 
analysed the older studies: A. ABEL (who rejected the attribution of 
the little work to Arethas, in Bysantion, 24, 1954, pp. 343-370, where 
he gave a French translation of it), P. KARLIN-HAYTER (who restored it 
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group which shows us Arethas in his role as official rhetor at the 
Palace.! A series of items, of a particularly polemical character, 
are circumstantial pieces dealing with the affair of the tetragamy, 
the conflict with Nicholas Mystikos and the accusation of impiety 
twice levelled against Arethas.!°9 All these short works, in which 
quotations or allusions are numerous, are indirect evidence of 
Arethas' classical culture. From this point of view a statistical 
study over the whole range of his work would be very instructive. 

But two or three items are particularly interesting. First of 
all there is the reply Arethas makes to those who accuse him of 
obscurity, where he takes the opportunity to formulate his view of 
Speech and style. 5! It has been said of this reply, with good 
reason, that it is a brilliant example which entirely justifies the 
charge of obscurity. Arethas pretends that the evening before, “at 
the hour when the oxen are unyoked", a friend who had come to give him 
back “his spiritual child" - that is, a work of his pen which he had 


lent him - had at the same time reported to him the criticisms and the 
banter directed at his doGpeva [“lack of clarity"]. His reply is that 


his detractors are ignorant folk who know nothing about “the ancient 


to Arethas, in Byzantion, 29-30, 1959-1960, pp. 281-302), R. JENKINS 
(who attributed it to Leo Choirosphaktes and dated it to the winter 
905-906, in Zbornik Radova Vigant., Inst., 8, 1963, pp. 167-175), and 
finally P. KARLIN-HAYTER again (who took it back from Choirosphaktes 
and restored it to Arethas, in Byzantion, 35, 1965, pp. 455-481). If, 
as I for my part am inclined to believe, the work does belong to 
Arethas, it will be very interesting to consider the note made in the 
margin of the manuscript explaining why it was not written in learned 
language: USvwtirxiig be650n tH gpdoer elo oúveorv tHv Lapaxnvav ["it 
was published in everyday language for the Saracens to understand 
it’). 

149, Among the &nunyopfar énutpanéxcor ["after-dinner speeches" ] 
delivered before Leo VI in 901-902, which are numbered 61-65 in 
WESTERINK's edition, no. 61 holds our attention because ARETHAS 
develops the theme that Leo VI is the philosopher-king defined by 
Plato and never yet realised. However, the interest of this speech, as 
of others, is much less in this kind of subject matter which does not 
rise above the most trite banality, than in the historical allusions 
it contains. Cf. R. JENKINS, B. LAOURDAS, C. MANGO, Nine orations of 
Arethas from cod. Marc. gr. 524, Byz. Zeitechr., 47, 1954, pp. 1-40, 
where, in connection with this speech (no. 5 in this study), there is 
clearly show Arethas' whole debt to ancient rhetoric for which he 
knew the models and handbooks inside out. 


150. Cf. R. JENKINS and B. LAOURDAS, Eight letters of Arethas on 
the fourth marriage of Leo the Wise, "EAANve xd» 14, 1956, pp. 293-372, 
for the commentary (the letters are edited again by WESTERINK); and 
since then the studies by P. KARLIN-HAYTER on the Vita Futhymit. 

151. L.G. WESTERINK, Arethae Scripta Minora, I, no. 17, pp. 186- 
191. 
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muse": he cares nothing for them. They contrast to his style the 
clear, accessible language of the ancient Fathers, but Gregory of 
Nazianzus, for example, is far from always supporting their case and 
yet he has not been criticised by the true connoisseurs, who have 
always preferred difficulty, not ease. Then Arethas invokes the 
ancients, Thucydides and Herodotus, and lets fly with the indignation 
of the initiate against the ungodly, in a notable profession of 
literary faith.!52 He congratulates himself on being attacked by such 
people. He is a man who sniffs lamp-oil in preference to wine, and to 
give some idea of his (5€a tot \6you ("forms of speech"] he crams his 
excessively learned sentences with quotations or reminiscences from 
Homer, Phocylides, Aristophanes, Gorgias, !53 Aristotle, Lucian, the 
writers of proverbs, Aelian, Philostratos and, of course, Hermogenes, 
to whom Westerink noted no less than eleven references.124 bis 
Also of interest is the letter already cited written to his pupil 
Niketas Paphlagon, 154 to whom he pedantically administers, with 
reference to his Eulogy of St Gregory the Theologian, !55 an undigested 
though instructive lesson on composition and style. And there is also 
an interesting letter to the asekretia Stephen, 156 in which Homer and 
Aristotle are much to the fore, and in which Arethas says of himself: 
Lpaotyig vyp témo Sudmupoc ‘Aprototédouc Av xac wv éxefvou Adywv 
Bepuds tic åxpLBaorýç (ə...) ["for till now I have been an ardent lover 
of Aristotle and a warm and keen enquirer into his works (...)"]. 

But for us what is most obvious in the bulk of Arethas' works, 
and what certain contemporaries of his were already censuring in them, 
is actually their intolerable language. To put it simply, they are 
scarcely readable. Not that Arethas had invented a new sort of style, 
a new quality of expression: God forbid that he innovate! It is not 
that he is exactly prectous, though there is that element in him, to 
the extent that at the very heart of a culture preciosity is both an 
expression of conflict and at the same time a way of providing a false 
scent. What way is there of reconciling the contradictions between 
the antiquarian who is erudite but rather lacking in original thought, 


152. Loc. cit., p. 189, line 22, to p. 190, line 22. 

153. A remarkable expression, p. 189, line 28: fopyretwv oxtpm- 
pdwv obs encrErnotar « 

[153 bis. I have not been able to take cognisance of a study 
which, while it relates to the ancient period, possibly puts us on the 
right track for Byzantium: M. FUHRMANN, Obscuritas. Das Problem der 
Dunkelheit in der rhetorischen und literardsthetischen Theorie der 
Antike, Inmanente Aesthetik. Kolloquium Köln 1964, vol. II, Poetik und 
Hermeneutik, Munich 1966, pp. 47-72. But see G.L. KUSTAS, Studies in 
Byzantine Rhetoric, Thessalonica, 1973, chap. III (pp. 84-85 for the 
text of Arethas I am referring to), and Index s.v. dofpeta and 
“obscurity”.] 

154. Ed. WESTERINK, I, no. 32, pp. 267-270. 

155. PG 105, pp. 439-488. 

156. Ed. WESTERINK, I, no. 51, pp. 324-326. 
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and the man of action and ambition involved in the affairs of his day, 
between the Hellenist in his study and the aggressive prelate? Is it 
surprising that Arethas, like others who followed him, adopted and 
exaggerated, to the point of absurdity, certain external forms of the 
Greek spirit, without having the knowledge and ability to take advan- 
tage of that same spirit and of the lesson that it alone was then 
still capable of giving? 

But why did he not confine himself to his calligraphers and his 
books? We should then have left him regretfully. 
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Chapter XI 
The Schools from Bardas 
to Constantine Porphyrogennetos 


After those great figures of learning, Photios and Arethas, who, 
paradoxically, have not enlightened us about their own training or the 
educational institutions of their day, we must come back to these 
institutions and try other ways of penetrating their secrets. Doubt- 
less it is no accident that our evidence, as we shall see, relates 
particularly to the time of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos. However, 
in the process it sheds light indirectly on the preceding half century 
and, to make our starting-point clear, it is a help if we go back 
briefly. 

Let us recall then that Leo the Mathematician, born probably in 
the last decade of the eighth century, could receive a “secondary” 
education, that is, in grammar and poetry, in Constantinople, but did 
not find any teacher there who was capable of taking him further. A 
self-taught man and a traveller, he returned to the capital to give 
private lessons for many years, and then, on the initiative of 
Theoktistos, to give public instruction paid for by the State, in the 
period prior to his nomination to the metropolitan see of Thessalonica 
(840). Finally, at a date not known, but close to 855,1 Bardas set 
him at the head of the "Philosophy School" which he was founding at 
the Magnaura with the four chairs of philosophy, grammar, geometry and 
astronomy. Some thirty years later the career of Constantine the 
Philosopher showed significant similarities and differences, Born in 
827 in Thessalonica, Constantine was not able to obtain any education 
there beyond that provided by the elementary teacher, the grammaties- 
tes. But in Constantinople, where he was summoned by Theoktistos, he 
was taught "all the Hellenic arts”. Where? The School of the 
Magnaura did not yet exist. Was it with Leo the Mathematician, who 
after he was deposed (843) again took up the teaching he had been 
doing before he was a bishop? Was Constantine also a member of 
Photios' private circle? The reference to these two names, which the 
Slavonic Life makes at this point, is not clear. We are also in the 
realm of hypothesis when it comes to the teaching “of philosophy” 
entrusted to Constantine while Theoktistos was still alive. But this 
invites comparison with the public teaching for which Leo the Mathema- 
tician was responsible in similar circumstances, where we also see the 


l. The date of the assassination of Theoktistos, and Bardas's 
accession to high affairs of State. 
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logothete involved. 

Then Constantine, together with Methodios, undertook their famous 
missions, while Leo became head of the new School of the Magnaura. And 
soon we are again lacking evidence. We have no reason to think that 
the Magnaura did not survive Leo. Indeed, on the contrary, evidence 
like that of Genesios in the middle of the tenth century confirms, as 
we have seen, both the novelty and the exceptional importance attached 
to the creation of the caesar Bardas, and its survival down to the 
very time when Genesios was writing. We should try to find out what 
happened between these two limits, not only as regards the training 
which this School of higher education provided, which was certainly to 
only a very small number, but also as regards all types and levels of 
education. We shall do this, keeping as closely as possible to the 
texts. 

Let us consider first the Life of this Nikephoros 


The Life of who was a monk on Mt Latmos and bishop of Miletus, 
St Nikephoroe of written, not long after the saint's death, by an 
Latmos educated man who had known him well, and who re- 


ported what he had witnessed personally or had 
learned from direct evidence. Nikephoros was born into a reasonably 
well-to-do family, at Basileion in Galatia, which was not a big town 
nor yet a village, since it was the seat of a bishop and was even a 
metropolitan see for a time. The Life claims that his parents destined 
him for the Church, and at an early age had him made a eunuch.’ But 
they were ambitious that he should have a fine career, and wanted him 
to be given a sound education. Therefore when Nikephoros had turned 
seven and reached school age, they sent him to Constantinople., This 
is further proof that it was only in the capital at that time that 
such an education was available. Now the chronology of the Life of 
Nikephoros is not precise, but the author informs us that it was under 
Romanos Lekapenos, that is between 920 and 944, that his hero arrived 


2. It should be noted that this forces us to reduce to their 
true proportions the public courses entrusted earlier to Leo and 
Constantine, as individuals, and not as members of any institution. 

3. I have presented the general information which can be drawn 
from the Lives of Nikephoros of Latmos and Athanasios of the Lavra and 
the correspondence of the anonymous teacher in a lecture given to the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: Elèves et professeurs à 
Constantinople au X° siècle, Comptes rendus des sances de 1’année 
1969, pp. 576-587. 

4. BHG?, no. 1338; (H. DELEHAYE), Vita sancti Nicephori episcopi 
Milesii saeculo X, Anal. Boll., 14, 1895, pp. 129-166; reprinted in: 
Th. WIEGAND, Milet, III, 1, Der Latmos, Berlin, 1913, pp. 102 and 157- 
171 (with the exception of the appendix “de domo oð Muocedrdob” in the 
Anal.Boll., in which the conclusions, as we shall see, are erroneous). 

5. This mutilation prepared one better for careers besides those 
in the Church, as we well know, and Nikephoros' precocious ecclesias- 
tical vocation was possibly only a hagiographical topos. 
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in Constantinople. There he was welcomed into the house of the 
magistros Mosellos, bnd aylotpov tod Mwocedrot, doubtless an 


important person, but we are not told what his connection was with 
Nikephoros' family, whether it was of kinship or something else.® 


6. H. DELEHAYE added at the end of his edition of the Life which 
he published in Amal. Boll. (cf. note 4 above) an appendix (pp. 161- 
165) “de domo tod Mwocedd\ot which is still useful for its numerous 
references for this patronymic and its different forms, but it arrives 
at a completely false interpretation of our text. This arises from 
the fact that in the manuscript (Paris. gr. 1181), opposite the pas- 
sage where it is said that Nikephoros was welcomed to Constantinople 
ond paytotpov tot Moced\dod ["“by magistroe Mosellos"] (fol. 201% = 
§ 4, p. 137), we read in the margin the following annotation antiqua 
manu (etic: we shall return to this later): 2n(peltwour) + oùtóŞ éoTtv 
åvavtLpophtoç 6 ubyrotpoc ó xthtwp Tt | tod Moonrt Enwvouaxoutvyc 
uovňç ["Note + this man is undeniably the magistros who founded the 
monastery called ‘of Mosellos'."]. DELEHAYE collected the evidence 
for the existence in Constantinople firstly of a povucetov [museum] 
offered by a certain Movof\,\tocg [Mouselios] (Anthol. Pal. IX, 799, 800, 
801), and secondly of an otxoc tod Moondt ["house of the Mosele”] (cf. 
R. JANIN, Constantinople byzantine, 2nd ed., p. 394), and lastly of a 
uov) to Mwoondt ["monastery of the Mosele”] (cf. R. JANIN, Eglises et 
monastéres, 2nd ed., pp. 358-359), and he considered that in our text 
magistros refers to an anonymous schoolteacher and that tou Mosellou 
is the name of this school, so-called from the name of its founder. 
Nikephoros is therefore welcomed by the teacher of a school called tou 
Mosetlou, and "we do not know whether or not it was also a 
monastery”(!). This is impossible: the Life simply says that 
Nikephoros was given hospitality by a magistros Mosellos (where 
magistros is clearly a title : moreover, DELEHAYE cited, on page 164, 
a novel of Basil II mentioning of tod paytotpov ‘Payavod tod Movcedt 
tyyovo. ["the children of the magistros Romanos of the Mousele"]). 
The Life does not name the school he is going to attend, and further- 
more we do not know of any school which was founded by a Mosellos or 
Mousele. Then there is the note in the margin of Paris gr. 1181, 
which also makes no mention of a school and does not understand 
magistros in the sense of schoolteacher, so that it does not support 
Delehaye's hypotheses at all. It is also too vague to say that it is 
antiqua manu [in an early hand]. Charles Astruc was good enough to 
examine the manuscript (on this cf. already F. HALKIN, Manuecrite 
greca de Paris, Inventaire hagiographique, Brussels, 1968, p». 132), 
and he established the chronological sequence of its parts as follows: 
twelfth century, hand a, fols. 62-69%, 78-196%, 197%~288% (des. 
mut.) {fol. 197" blank]; thirteenth century, hand b, fols. 2-49% ; 
beginning of the fourteenth century, hand ec, fols. 1'7~%, 50-61%, 
70-77%. Hand eĉ, Astruc established, has acted as reviser: it 
wrote the list of contents on fol. l, filled the gaps (fols. 50-617, 
70-77%, and 5 lines in the lower margin of fol. 160%) in hand a, 
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At thts point the Life declares that if the child came to the 
capital, this was for instruction only in the Holy Scriptures, tiv 
tepav ypaghvy u6vnv navSevOnoduevoc, adding the following comment, 
which is representative of numerous others all in similar terms: 
“Indeed the prostatat’ were unwilling to see the natural purity of his 
soul sullied by pagan knowledge, for it is not easy, once you have 
come under its influence, to erase the impression made by those lying 
stories.” This is a sentence which is both remarkable and common- 
place, because it expresses very well, through the pen of the cleric 
who wrote it, the fear felt when faced with the delights of pagan 
knowledge. It is also a misleading sentence, because it has led some 
to think that Nikephoros was going to enter a religious school, provi- 
ding an exclusively religious education. Nothing of the kind, and our 
hagiographer has simply inserted here a development which is almost de 
rigueur: a saint has never, from his early childhood, given his atten- 
tion to anything but religious matters. Doubtless Nikephoros, after a 
certain number of years at school (we are not told how many), will 
enter the clergy); but the whole tale, which is, moreover, often 


a EE 
and wrote the marginal note on fol. 201°. Thus H. Delehaye's manus 


antiqua is only fcom the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
learned Bollandist's misunderstanding has been accepted as usual as 
Gospel truth. Following him, F. FUCHS (Die hdheren Schulen..., p. 21) 
weote:' "Doch stiftete unter seiner Regierung [Romanos Lekapenos] 
Alexios (!) Moseles ein pougetov (!)." 

7. The text says of npootétat [prostatai], without being more 
precise and without the context making the meaning clear. I think the 
author wishes us to understand by this expression those who are 
responsible for the child (his parents and those who welcomed him to 
Constantinople), and that there is no need to look for any further 
meaning in this quite conventional passage. It could not be referring 
to those cesponsible for the school Nikephoros was to attend, for that 
has not and will not be an issue, although npoorátnęo [prostates], in 
its numerous and vague usages, could naturally also apply to the head 
of a teaching tnstttuttion. We have seen (chap. VI, p. 184) that 
Kedrenos describes Leo the Mathematician as a prostates in the Philo- 
sophy School of the Magnaura. 

8. Anal. Boll., 14, 1895, p. 137: obx åvexouéwov tiv npootatiiv 
TT yvfovov xat ydvipov tio Woxtgo tod naröðç exondporg čupa 
paSuaorvs St. ur Svvatdv tots toénoug tio tepatodoylag npotunweévtac 
dnaketyar padlag, el nat mv mpdErv Stapuyetv» Delehaye suggested the 
correction ExonédvSo.g buyutoa. wac@fuaorv, which is no help. 

9. Loc. olt., p. 140: tÒ wv Pacrrixdy xAnpewiv éyxatadeyhvae 
Badu. Nikephoros then leaves Mosellos, for reasons which the Life ts 
unwilling to specify, and he goes and installs himself „ata TOUS 
Pacuretoug of xoug tots xam tov inndSpopov dqwpropevoue tote Anpi xote 
["near the imperial quarters set aside for the clerics, adjacent to 
the hippodrome"] (p. 141: an important text for the history of the 
"imperial clerics”, which is still to be written). The magtetroe tries 
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confused and not very coherent in this section, clearly indicates that 
first he attended for a long time an ordinary school, where he went 
every day10 and where he had fellow-students whom he surpassed, as is 
fitting, with no trouble at all. 

The Life, alas, is silent about the curriculum and the nature of 
the education he received. To mention them, it would have been neces- 
sary to depart from the conventions of the genre. 1l On the other hand 
the Life is obligingly expansive about the virtue of charity of which 
Nikephoros exhibited signs as conspicuous as they were precocious. 
He distributed to the poor all that he had, and even the belongings of 
his host, the magistros. One day when he was returning home from 
school, crossing the market which was on his way and where the desti- 
tute prowled in great numbers, he gave away his tunic and returned 
home in his shirt. His mother (I have said that she had joined him in 
the capital) was a little worried and decided to accompany him to 
school and bring him home again. She used to take her spindle and 
spin flax while she was waiting for classes to end. It is not for 
their picturesque quality that the biographer gives us these details 
drawn from life, it is because he finds in them an opportunity to 
congratulate the mother on watching over her son so closely while 
other mothers, when they have their children given an education, only 
have in view the honours (čiara) and the riches which the children 
will be able to derive from it later. Thus the author recognises that 
in his day an education, which was obviously expensive and doubtless 
even onerous, was both a means of social promotion and a kind of 
investment, for it provided access to public office and to appoint- 
ments in the Palace, with the material benefits that went with them. 

Despite its bias and the conventions and, in a sense, in spite 
of its author, this Life then supplies us with some interesting 
information. However, it must be said that it leaves us, with the 
mother of the future saint, on the threshold of the school where he is 
attending classes. We would have liked to have gone inside with him. 
An exceptional document, also from the time of Romanos Lekapenos, is 
going to allow us to do just this: the collection of letters of an 
anonymous teacher, who was the master of a school in Constantinople 


to make him return, but in vain, for from that time the future saint 
is only interested in sacred writings which he studies day and night; 
this, then, was not the case before. 

10. Loc. eit., p. 137: por tóvt. bs ôLõaoxáhovç (which Delehaye 
suggested should be corrected to §t&acxahou); a few lines further on, 
dg 58 narpdc Av enaviévar tod StSacxadretov ofxade; pe 138, his mother, 
who has come and rejoined Nikephoros in Constantinople, accompanies 
him to school, odv abv tiv oxov xatahaupâvovoa. 

11. The author is perfectly aware of these conventions. Thus, in 
preparing to speak of his hero's parents, he says he is doing it {y’ 
by pundevt tod tio Senyfoews dotepðuesða vouou ["so that we do not fail 
to do justice to any of the rules of narrative"] (loc. cit., p. 136). 
He, like his hero, had learnt the rules of rhetoric well. 
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very like the one attended by Nikephoros. 
These one hundred and twenty-two letters, pre- 
The anonymous served in a single manuscript in London and dated 
teacher to the end of the tenth century, have become 
available thanks to R. Browning and B. Laourdas. 1? 
We still await a definitive edition, translation and detailed com- 
mentary on these extremely difficult texts, which the conventions of 


12. (1) B. LAOURDAS, ‘°H ovddoy?) énLotoMóv Tod wbörxoç BM Add. 
36749, "Anya, 58, 1954, pp. 176-198 : the manuscript, which he dated 


to the beginning of the second half of the tenth century, and con- 
sidered very nearly contemporary with the author; a list of letters, 
with their addressees (just as it is given in the manuscript, without 
comment), incipits and desinits; comments (pp. 189-193) on a certain 
number of passages which reveal the author's knowledge of Antiquity, 
though without giving any indication of the sources, “a task for the 
future editor"; the bare text (pp. 193-198) of eight letters. 

(2) R. BROWNING, The Correspondence of a tenth-century Byzantine 
Scholar, Byzantion, 24, 1954, pp. 397-452: the manuscript, which he 
described as "of the late tenth century"; a list of the 122 letters, 
their addressees (just as is given in the manuscript), incipits, and 
summaries in English; prosopographical and chronological notes (pp. 
425-433); the author (pp. 433-440); bare text (pp. 441-452) of twenty 
letters. 

(3) R. BROWNING and B. LAOURDAS, Tò xetwevov tv eniotody tod 
xH5.n0og BM Add. 36749, Enets ‘Ete Buy. Zn., 27, 1957, pp. 151-212: 
edition, without notes or commentary, of the text of the letters not 
previously published; no index. 

In practice, for the listing and numbering of the letters, we must use 
the article published by BROWNING in Bysantion (above, no. (2); note 
that the numbering of the letters in the manuscript, shown in paren- 
theses by Browning, includes some errors and that no attention should 
be paid to that numbering). As for the edition of the letters, the 
basis must be that given by BROWNING-LAOURDAS in 1957 (above, no. 
(3)). But we must go back to the first of Browning's articles (no. 
(2) above) for letters nos. 1, 8, 26, 27, 53, 54, 63, 69, 71, 73, 83, 
84, 88, 91, 94, 97 (doublet of 23), 98, 99, 112 and 118. We must also 
go back to Laourdas' first article (no. (1) above) for two letters 
which are only to be found there, nos. 31 (LAOURDAS no. 1, a two-line 
note to the patriarch) and 86 (LAOURDAS no. 6, to Parthenios). J. 
DARROUZES, who had made a copy of the letters for himself in 1952, 
corrected a certain number of the editors’ misreadings in ’Enet. ‘Et. 
Buy. Ine 28, 1958, pp. 444-446. Moreover, in his [Inventaire des 
6pistoliers byzantins du X° siècle (Rev. dea Et. byg., 18, 1960, pp. 
109~135), he presented (pp. 112-114) some new remarks on these 
letters, which he dated to about 920-930, and he discussed certain 
identifications suggested by BROWNING (e.g. for Daphnopates). In the 
following pages we shall refer to the letters by the number given 
to them by R. BROWNING (no. (2) above). [The correspondence of the 
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the epistolary genre in Byzantium make so enigmatic. Nevertheless, 
they are so rich, from our point of view, that even an imperfect read- 
ing allows us to recover much information for a period which in all 
probability is the twenties and thirties of the tenth century. 13 The 
author is of provincial origin, from Thrace, 14 and has to cope with 
his family who have been ruined by the Bulgarian invasions (no. 26). 
He is an old bachelor, rather morose, who lives with his books and 
only one servant (no. 29). Of course we know nothing about his 
formative years. We meet him when it seems he is already quite old 
and rather peevish. His books are his refuge. His tastes are known, 
and some books are sent to him, for example by the despoina Sophia, 


anonymous teacher has now been utilized by P. SPECK in chap. IV, "Die 
innere Organisation einer Schule" (pp. 28-35), of his work mentioned 
above, Die kaiserliche Universität von Konstantinopel, Munich, 1974. 
I do not find anything significantly new in it.] 

13. A more precise dating (one perhaps slightly earlier, but only 
by a very few years?) will be possible only when the identification of 
the addressees and persons mentioned has been the subject of further 
research. This applies, too, to certain allusions to events of that 
period (e.g. in letter no. 26, a catastrophe seventeen years earlier, 
which could have been the disaster of Acheloos in 917, but could also 
have been some campaign of Czar Symeon in the Balkans between 921 and 
927). I note that R. Browning and J. Darrouz@s agreed on the date I 
have indicated. Browning, moreover, considered that the author must 
have been born about 870 or not long after. C. MANGO has touched on 
this question indirectly (The date of the Cod. Vat. Regin. gr. 1 and 
the “Macedonian Renaissance", in Acta [of the Norwegian Institute in 
Rome}, 4, 1969, pp. 121-126), through the manuscript known as the 
“Bible” of Leo. One of its miniatures shows the donor offering the 
book to the Virgin, with an inscription naming him as “Leo the 
patrician pratposttoa and eakellarios", and another miniature shows 
his brother Constantine, protospatharios, and the htgoumenos [abbot] 
Makar (attested as a form distinct from Makarios), prostrate at the 
feet of St Nicholas, patron of the unidentified monastery to which the 
Bible was offered. Mango showed that Leo the sakellartos cannot be Leo 
Choirosphaktes, but rather is the Leo who is the addressee of two 
letters from our teacher (nos. 24 and 25). On this basis he placed 
the collection of letters between 925 and 944, and rather nearer the 
second date than the first. A later dating now than was previously 
accepted for the Bible of Leo and consequently for some famous manu- 
scripts considered to be later than it (the Joshua Roll, the Paris 
psalter) entails consequences, according to Mango, for the chronology 
of tenth-century painting and for the “Macedonian renaissance”. 

14. This seems to emerge from letter no. 47, to the patriarch, 
where our teacher declares he is the victim of a campaign of defa- 
mation which represents him as duovc6tepov AecBneptwv, i.e. more 
uncultured than the inhabitants of this mountainous region of Thrace, 
who were famous for their stupidity. 
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the wife and then, from 931, the widow of Christopher Lekapenos (nos. 
8, 98 and 99). He borrows books; he asks the protasekretis Euthymios 
to lend him the letters of Synesios for a week (no. 108). He lends 
some (no. 120). He buys some: we see him haggling over a Sophocles 
with the asekretia Parthenios (no. 86) 15 He sells some occasion- 
ally, since he demands from Nikephoros, the metropolitan of Philippi 
(or Philippopolis?), a gold coin which was missing from his last 
payment. He copies some, although in a letter to the patriarch (no. 
53) he denies being a calligrapher and acknowledges that his writing 
is small and irregular with the letters badly formed.!6 He does the 
work of an editor: the patriarch (Nicholas Mystikos?) gave him the 
task, it seems, of establishing the text of a Father of the Church, 
for which it was necessary to compare several manuscripts to choose 
between their readings .1/ He is an author in his spare time, and 
sends some of his compositions to his friends: to the koubtkoularios 
Theodotos (no. 5), the chartophylax Orestes (no. 21), the asekretia 
Stephen (no. 101) and the mystikos Theodore (no. 118). It is probable 
that most of them are related to his profession. 

This profession which occupies his days and fills 
A teacher’e his correspondence is that of a teacher and head 
worrtes of a school of secondary education in Constanti- 

nople. It appears that this was a dreadful profes- 
sion. Our man has difficulties with the relatives, sometimes over his 
style of teaching, 18 but more often over his salary, which is freely 


15. Cf. also no. 61, to John, pinkernea of the patriarch, where 
we do not know what work is referred to. 

16. Byzantion, 24, 1954, p. 444: Evicog yàp nal AOES> waè th 
Ooae obn eboynuos, npðç 58 nal Mentóypaupoç nal duPrdç ual dxaddAFc 
tv ovorxetwy Ô xapaxtp» Moreover, it is possible that this was one 


of his own works which the author had copied out again in his own hand 
when the patriarch asked for it. 

17. This is letter no. 88, a very interesting one which would 
warrant a long commentary all to itself. Let us quote just those 
principles of textual criticism which our author formulates: éxetvé 
Hor név alpet, & ufte Tv votyv ovyyel, pfite tv AGyov perot, ufte 
viv S6vayryv napapGelper tod SrArouEvon, pfite tAv bvavtlav tod natpdc 
dnopépetar 86Fav [“those readings win my acceptance which do not 
disturb the sense, or weaken the argument, or change the force of the 
explanation, or result in an opinion opposing the Father"]. [Cf. now 
the edition and commentary by Ath. MARKOPOULOS, La critique des textes 
au X° siècle, le témoignage du "Professeur anonyme", Jahrb. der 
Saterr. Bysantinistik, 32/4, 1982, pp. 31-37. The author gave notice 
that he is preparing a new edition of the letters. ] 

18. Some relatives protested against the method of teaching, as 
is shown by letters 38, 39 and 93 addressed to Christopher, an 
imperial cleric and chartularioe of the Nea, whose nephew was with 
our teacher. The teacher replies curtly that it is not possible to 
make a bird fly swiftly if it has not flown before, or to clean out 
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argued over, and, indeed, depended on the appreciation or generosity 
of the individual, and was often paid late or not at all.! He has 
difficulties with the students, who seem to enjoy surprising freedom: 
for example those children who, not in the least affected by his 
remonstrances, spent more time at the bird market than in class, to 
such an extent that one day their father surprised them there and 
asked if that was what they called going to school; whereupon the 
children, apparently fearing paternal chastisement more than the 
teacher's, simply disappeared (no. 69, to Alexander of Nicaea). Above 
all, the teacher had difficulties with his colleagues who taught in 
other schools in the capital. This was due to the utter freedom in 
the administration of those establishments and the very great mobility 
of the students. These came and went from one to another and provoked 
tough and not always honourable competition between the teachers. In 
addition it appears that each school had its protector or protectors 
in high places and especially in the patriarchate, who, without 
hesitation, used all their influence in its favour and against rival 
schools. 

Thus three letters (19, 23 and 67), which I find quite obscure, 
are addressed to a certain Peter, an asekretis who is a matetor and 
therefore a colleague of our teacher, and it seems that our teacher 
ended up by breaking with him. Two letters (36 and 51) are addressed 
to another maietor, Michael, whom our man rebukes sharply for enticing 
away his students. Letter no. 47 must be connected with this last 
quarrel. It asks the patriarch to intervene and settle it once and 
for all so that this three-year-old campaign of stealing students 
should cease. This recourse to a patriarch, with whom it is true that 
the teacher seems to have had quite close ties, poses the problem of 
the independence of schools vis-à-vis the authorities. Letter 68, an 
important one, is addressed to a third colleague, the matetor 
Philaretos, who is also a man of the Church (oo. tepet xat 
Aectobpy@ xabeotHtt Geot) and who had threatened to use his influence 
with the prefect, the emperor and even the patriarch (bnapyoug xaù 
Baguretvor. vat uty xal tots v Exxrtnoraotixmy SuLObvoucr Apdvov: 
emphatic plurals!) against our teacher. He replies, however, that 
this does not worry him, and all these authorities are nothing to do 
with him, and that it is his correspondent who will be sorry. But in 
contrast with this proud declaration of independence, other letters 
tend to show him to a certain degree financially dependent on the 


the Augean stables at one sweep, and that a child who comes from 
outside needs time to adapt to the tone of his new school and to the 
behaviour of his fellow-students; that, to sum up, each school has its 
own spirit and teaching methods. 

19. There may be some doubt over the exact interpretation of 
letters 10 (to the protoapatharios and grand kourator Michael), and 9 
and ll (to the protospatharioa Stephen): but cf. nos. 57 and 58 
(everyone is free to pay according to his means), and 59 and 78 (free 
for a compatriot). 
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Church. Letter 1, to Anastasios, the metropolitan of Heraclea and 
otkonomos [treasurer] of the patriarchate, claims a payment due to the 
teacher for the previous six months, and described as TS buot 6166- 
pevov &dptChcov [“the crust given to me"]. In letter 54, this time 
addressed to the patriarch, but not much clearer, he declares that he 
cannot live on next to nothing, and that he has not received his 
annual gratuity for the last two years, tiv xat’ Etog tyty dprodetoav 
ebroyfav yopnyetobar. Is this simply a request for generosity from a 


patriarch who would have been well acquainted with our teacher, who 
was certainly not a rich man? Finally there is the great dispute with 
an anonymous kanetresios in the patriarchate“*, who for several years 
had been bent on maligning our teacher, who was already an old man, 
and on enticing away his students to benefit a rival. This dispute 
permeates his whole correspondence. There are many references to it, 
and it is the sole concern of several letters, the most important of 
which are nos. 30 and 35. There we see, at least from their victim's 
account, that these intrigues caused not only the departure but also 
the hostility of several students or their families. We also learn 
that the kanstreaios called his victim a mender of old boots and, 
right in the middle of Sancta Sophia, during the service, had called 
him a country bumpkin and a herdsman. But, for all that, I find 
nothing in these letters which establishes, for the period in which 
they were written, any dependence of the schools on the civil or reli- 
gious authorities, or any control of the schools by these authorities. 
Certainly this does not mean that a teacher concerned for the inter- 
ests of his establishment could dispense with useful contacts. 

The question of the internal organisation of the 
How a secondary school arises when we consider together two facts 
school functioned which are evident from reading the letters. The 

first is the fact that the students are of all 
ages and all levels, from the child to the young man about to embark 
on his working life, and these students can remain for many years 
in the school. The second fact is that nevertheless our author 
constitutes, on his own, the entire teaching staff of his establish- 
ment and there is no other teacher there. It is clear, of course, 


20. This patriarch could be the addressee of letter 47. In it 
our teacher defends himself rather feebly against a malicious rumour 
which had been started, viz. that he had boasted of having been the 
didaskalos of the patriarch. 

21. At least I believe it concerns the kanatresios of the patri- 
archate and not of the Palace; on both of these, cf. J. DARROUZES, 
Recherches sur lea "offikia" de 1’Eglise bysantine, Paris, 1970, 
Index, S.V. 

22. One of the methods of ensuring recruitment is to place 
students in good positions: cf. letter no. 71, where the teacher 
recommends a student to the mystitkos Theodore, who is seeking a 
notarios; no. 40, where he thanks the protasekretia for having given 
one of his students preference over others. 
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that he cannot personally assume complete responsibility for all the 
courses of study. The solution to this difficulty is provided by what 
seems to me to be the most remarkable feature of this school, and 
doubtless of others of the same period, namely that to a large extent 
the teaching is undertaken by the students themselves. 

The vocabulary used provides the basis for this conclusion. 
Several letters distinguish between the body of students and a well- 
defined category, who are called the Exxpttor [“elect"] of the school. 
This is not some vague word of praise but rather denotes an institu- 
tion. One letter (no. 20), addressed to the bishop Arsenios ends as 
follows: 'O ypnoatd> ‘Egpaty, [“the excellent Ephraem"] (certainly a 
relative, and almost certainly a nephew, of the addressee) xal ot tH 
oxo bwp. npooayopebovot ce wp yptupatı ["and the elect o. e 
school greet you with the letter"]. In writing to a student called 
Paul, a young man who is on a journey and who has sent news of himself 
(nos. 104 and 105), the teacher says: "your letter has been read by 
myself and by of ónd thy Sratprpry Exxpetor ['the elect in the 
school'),23 and we have enjoyed all the beauty resulting from the fine 
way in which it is expressed". I am inclined to believe that this cat- 
egory of %xxoputo. covers more or less exactly another which is also 
Gcllmatceered “Un the correspondence, namely that of the énuotatotvtec 
["overseers"]. These are certainly students of the school. Letter 
no. 96 is addressed ‘Jwavvexte pant énvotatotvt, ["to Toannikios, 
overseer student"] to caution him about his rather quick temper and to 
give him some advice on the way to admonish and correct the mistakes 
of others, which was therefore part of his role. 24 Another letter 
(no. 80) is addressed collectively Tots tio oxohñg éncotatotory ["to 
the overseers of the school"] and it is very much to be regretted that 
it is as obscure as the others, for it could tell us a great deal. 
The teacher declares to the "overseers" in his school, and in a bad- 
tempered tone, that he will approve their decision provided that it is 
unanimous and that it is inspired by zeal and not by jealousy; let 
them decide then among themselves. Obviously a difficulty had cropped 
up in the school itself and with more or less good grace he left the 
task of resolving it to the “overseers”. 

So these "elect" and these “overseers” [ekkritot and eptetatat] 
who were students of the school, enjoyed a special position in it 
which warranted the teacher's attention, and they played a role in the 
school. What role? At all events it was a teaching role, if nothing 


23. “Yn v §Svatpepny is here the equivalent o iG XONG 
{"of the school") in the letter just cited. There are several 
examples, in the correspondence of the anonymous teacher, of this use 
of Statpupf, to designate a place of teaching or school, a meaning 
which moreover is well attested in Antiquity. 

24. The allusions which this letter is full of are hard to in- 
terpret, but we note expressions such as: tic èv 4 xa0@Spacg dpotAws 
bnekEotns tv tónov dnokaB6vt. (cor) [“where you ill-advisedly with- 
drew from the chair when you got the opportunity”]. 
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more. That emerges from a letter (no. 81) to Theodore, the koubou- 
kletetos®> and imperial cleric. In this letter the teacher gives a 
sharp reply to his correspondent who was complaining about his 
teaching methods and the fact that he was paying no attention himself 
to one child. The teacher retorts that he has his own auditors who 
are at an advanced level (dxpoatic ueL%óvov padrudmy epavauévoucg 
tyovtec), and that he entrusts to them the care of the less advanced 
(tiv Entononty Exefvoig mv ¿hattóvov evexerptoauev). Therefore if 
Theodore wants the teacher himself to pay attention to this beginner 


(avddkaBatco Ete nepixaðñoðar tds), at least let him ask for it 
politely. He writes to another correspondent (no. 110), Nikephoros, 
also a kouboukletetoe and imperial cleric, that his nephew, still just 
a beginner since he is only up to the rules of grammar, is tested 
twice a week in his presence. Thus he follows and controls the boy's 
progress, but does not himself give him any lessons. The same letter 
indirectly confirms that this child is instructed by his own fellow- 
students, when it says: & Svepwtisevoc ExiavOdvers TY npdc &tEpouc 
napaSécet napaxatéxerv StSdoxertar [“being questioned he learns things; 
he is taught to retain them by handing them on to others"]. It is an 
educational technique to fix in a student's memory what he has 
learned, by inviting him to teach it, in his turn, to his less- 
advanced fellow-students. 

Thus in this school our anonymous teacher is at one and the same 
time the “proprietor”, if we may venture to call him that, the sole 
master and the sole teacher (he calls himself narSeveje or most often 
5u8doxahkog). He personally gives instruction only at the highest 
level, confining himself to directing and controlling more or less 
closely the studies of the others, except for cases where parents had 
made special demands. The system is one of very active participation 
in the teaching by the students, at all events by those who had the 
title and rank of ekkritot and eptetatat. These students probably 
also took part in the tasks of supervision, management and administra- 
tion. There is no reason to think that it was any different in the 
other schools, even if some of the more important schools perhaps had 
at their head more than one person with the title of teacher. 

A reading of the letters shows quite certainly, in 
The content of my opinion, that in these schools of secondary 
the teaching education the syllabus was confined to grammar, 

poetry and rhetoric; that meant acquiring the 
language, the forms and the excellence of expression, for which the 
models and authorities were to be found in the distant past of Hellen- 
ism. Doubtless this must be understood in a broad sense. The ancient 
texts which were learned by heart and commented on, could fix in the 
mind something else besides grammatical rules and guidelines for 
composition. This permeation with ancient Hellenism was a necessary 
foundation for culture. But there is no indication of any other 


25. On the patriarchal kouboukleton and the kouboukleisios, cf. 
J. DARROUZES, op. cit., Index, s.v. 
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material figuring in the school syllabus of our teacher, who himself 
acted as both a grammatikoe and a rhetor, in the ancient sense of 
these two words. 

It is true that only one letter, (no. 110) already cited, con- 
tains any precise information on this subject, but that letter is 
important. The teacher gives Nikephoros, the kouboukletsios and 
imperial cleric, an account of his nephew's progress. He tells hin, 
not without pride: dno ordyatog abt oxé6ov dnapeunoblotwg TO xetpeyov 
Npopepetat thg ypappatixç wv enipeprqudy 6 tpUTOG PNTAL TOUT 
yarus? A topim wv Baputdvov aba xACvetar ovkuyta ("he recites 
almost without a slip the contents of the grammar; he has mastered the 


third psalm of the eptmeriamot, he inflects the third conjugation of 
barytone verbs"]. The conjugation of barytone verbs of the third 
group is that of verbs whose root ends in a dental, according to the 
classification recognised since the time of Dionysios Thrax, in the 
second century B.C.29 The “third psalm of the eptmeriamot” is an 
elliptical way of describing a manual then known to everyone, the 
applied grammar, based on the text of the Psalter, published from the 
oral teaching of George Chotroboskos.2/ As for the grammar, the text 
of which the child can already recite almost perfectly by heart, it 
must indeed be an elementary grammar, since it seems that the child is 
only a beginner. However, one cannot identify it with any certainty 
since we still do not have a good history of Byzantine grammars even 
though this could be reconstructed from the large number of manu- 
scripts which have been preserved. It is doubtful whether it refers 
to the grammar of Dionysios Thrax, but it must be one of its deriva- 
tives or an abridged version. It might be, as R., Browning has sug- 
gested, the Kanonee of Theodosios of Alexandria (end of the fourth 


26. § 14 of Dionysios Thrax (A. HILGARD, Grammatici graeci, III, 
1901), ept ovyvytag» deals successively with barytone verbs, peri- 
spomena (or contracted verbs) and verbs ending in ~ ut. Among the 
barytone verbs he distinguishes, according to the last consonant of 
the root, verbs ing, n, pand nt; in y, x, x and xt; in 6,8, t; in 
% and oa; in X, u» v, P; in pure w; adding that some people accept a 
seventh group, in& andy. We know that the Greek morphology used in 
schools goes back via the Renaissance grammarians and Byzantium to 
Dionysios Thrax, who lived from about 170 to 90 B.C., and to his 
commentators. 

27. The complete title 18 'Eniuepropot ouv Ge Tod Yadtrptou dno 
qoviig Tewpytou tod énuxdny Xotpopooxods cf. The GAISFORD, Georgtt 
Choerobosci dictata in Theodosii canonee necnon epimertemi in psalmos, 
Oxford, 1842, III, pp. 1-192; and above, chap. IV, p. 87. 

28. Bysanttion, 24, 1954, p. 435, note 2, where the continuing 
importance into the middle Byzantine period of the grammars written by 
Dionysios Thrax and Theodosios is duly attested by a scholion of John 
Tzetzes (twelfth century) to Hesiod: he who wishes to acquire 
arete [skill] must devote a long time to it and must first apply 
himself toťç otoryeradeot ypauuaorv> elta tatę ovddapats Ka TY hony 
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or beginning of the fifth century?2?), for it is not reasonable to 
think of the badly arranged Tept dp@oypagtacg [On Orthography] consist- 
ing of 1,003 “rules” which was compiled at the beginning of the ninth 
century by Theognostos . 20 At the same time as the child learns 
grammar proper, he learns poetry, i.e. metrics, and practises writing 
verse. In a curious letter (no. 94) addressed to a highly-placed lay- 
man who is a poet, the mystikos Theodore, >! the teacher tells him that 
he is going to have his students compose some iambics in his honour, 
and that he will have them posted up in the streets and squares of 
Constantinople. This was an ingenious way at one and the same time of 
obtaining the favour of the mystikos, who was being shamelessly asked 


nardergs Enecta ty Avovuctou Pe Npodsxywv xat TOC MeoS0or0v xavoor 
mat nountatc, elta oaxeSoypagrac dnapyetar [“to the individual letters, 
then to the syllables and the rest of the learning, turning next to 
the book of Dionystoe and the ’Canona’ of Theodostoe and the poets, 
and then he makes a start on schedography"]. 

29. CHRIST-SCHMID-STAHLIN, II, 2, pp. 1078 ff. 

30. Cf. most recently, with the earlier bibliography, Kl. 
ALPERS, Theognostos Ilept dpboypaytac, Uberlieferung, Quellen und Text 
der Kanonee 1-84, Diss. Fac. Philos. Hamburg, 1964. The dedicatory 
epistle, which recognises Herodian as its main source, is addressed to 
an emperor Leo, and it is a question whether this was Leo V (813-820), 
or Leo VI. Alpers, using sound arguments, came down strongly in favour 
of Leo Ve. On Theognostos in general, cf. C. WENDEL, s.v., RE (1934), 
cols. 1985-1987. J. IRIGOIN has shown (L'Italie méridionale et la 
tradition des textes antiques, Jahrbuch der Oesterr. Bysantintiettk, 
18, 1969, pp. 37-55, cf. pp. 50-51) that the Bodl. Baroect 50, the 
first part of which contains a collection of grammatical and lexico~ 
graphical treatises including the Canona of THEOGNOSTOS and the 
Treatise on Orthography by CHOIROBOSKOS, is not a manuscript written 
soon after Photios and perhaps by Arethas (contra R. BROWNING who 
discussed the same manuscript in Byzantion, 33, 1963, cf. p. 291): it 
is an Italiot manuscript, and of more recent date. In this connection 
J. Irigoin pointed out the chronological sequence which is indeed con- 
clusive: “The content of the grammatical part of the manuscript con- 
firms such an origin. The Canone are the work of the same Theognostos 
whose account of the revolt of Euphemios in Sicily and the landing of 
the Arabs (A.D. 826-827) was used by Theophanes Continuatus". Cf. 
THEOPH, CONT. II, 27, Bonn, p. 82: 5mo? 5è tata (s...) À OTE 
yeapeton Geoyviomp ww nept dpOoypagiag yeypaydt. xat ele xetpac 
2Cotca tudy ("the work which has come into my hands makes this clear. 
It is written by Theognostos, the author of On Orthography"}. On the 
history of Euphemios, cf. A. VASILIEV, Byzance et les Arabes, I, 
Brussels, 1935, pp. 68-86. 

31. R. BROWNING (Byzantion, 24, 1954, pp. 431-432) believed that 
the myetikos Theodore, to whom several letters are addressed, is 
Theodore Daphnopates; but cf. the reservations of J. DARROUZES, Rev. 
des Et. bys., 18, 1960, p. 113. 
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for a token of encouragement, and of creating publicity for the 
school. 

Unfortunately we have no such precise information in the corres- 
pondence about rhetoric. The border between rhetoric and grammar is 
very ill-defined: they cannot in fact be separated. The two great 
Alexandrians of the second century A.D., Apollonios Dyskolos22 and his 
son Herodian, 33 belong to both. Their influence, either directly or 
through commentators and adapters, extends over the whole Byzantine 
period. But certain students remained in our teacher's school long 
enough to reach the level of rhetoric proper. The teaching they 
received from the master himself was based certainly on the work of 
the two famous theoreticians, Hermogenes of Tarsus?“ from the second 
century A.D., and Aphthonios of Antioch?> from the fourth century, who 
seem to have remained the masters of Byzantine rhetoric. 36 Byzantium 


32. He composed about thirty treatises, of which we have only 
four, those devoted to pronouns, conjunctions, adverbs and syntax: 
ed. SCHNEIDER-UHLIG, Grammatici graeci, I-II. 

33. We have a complete text of his Tepè povnpoug AEEemc [On 
Anomalous Words), and some fragments of his main work Kabor) 
npoopSta [General Prosody]: ed. A. LENTZ. 

34. Ed. H. RABE, Leipzig (Teubner), 1913. We have seen in 
earlier chapters that Photios and Arethas knew Hermogenes perfectly. 
One of the letters published by J. DARROUZES (Eptetoliere bysantine 
du X? sièele, p. 369, no. 36) was written to beg the addressee for 
the commentary, written by a certain Photios, perhaps the patriarch, 
on HERMOGENES' treatise, TExvn pntopix Starpetex nept oticewv 
[Treatise on Rhetoric concerned with Classification according to 
Issues). In this connection we should mention a letter by 
Nikephoros Ouranos in the same collection (p. 227, no. 22), asking his 
correspondent to lend him the ‘Attixctothc [Attictat] of Dionysios 
of Halicarnassus, which he knows he possesses. 

35. He composed, in particular, some [poyusvaouata elo tiv 
‘EpuoyEvoug téxvnv [Exercises related to Hermogenes’ Treatise]. 

36. I know of no comprehensive study of this subject since the 
general information provided in KRUMBACHER's Geschichte (pp. 450 ff.). 
Like other analogous studies it should be based, over and above the 
research into the references and quotations in the texts, on a vast 
investigation into the manuscript collections : numbers, origins and 
dates of manuscripts dealing with rhetoric which have been preserved. 
Reference may be made to F. DOLGER's short essay, Der Klassisiemus der 
Byzantiner, Seine Ursachen und seine Folgen (published in 1938 in 
Geistige Arbeit; reprinted in Paraspora, Ettal, 1961, pp. 38-45); and 
especially R.J.H. JENKINS, The Hellenistic Origins of Byzantine 
Literature, Dumbarton Oakes Papere, 17, 1963, pp. 39-52. O. SCHISSEL 
has sketched the evolution of the genre of the npoyurvéouata from the 
fourth to the fifteenth centuries: Rhetorische Progymnasmatik der 
Byzantiner, Byz.-neugr. Jahrb., 11, 1934-1935, pp. 1-10. Gy. 
MORAVCSIK's article, Klassizismus in der byzantinischen Geschichts- 
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preserved and developed all the categories of ancient rhetoric, taking 
them over at the level of mechanical application they had reached in 
the Roman period. The students learned the theory of distinguishing 
genres, the characteristics of styles, devoting themselves to thorough- 
ly conventional exercises in composition based on the principle of 
imitation and carefully excluding any personal element. This attitude 
in a sense restricts culture to the acquisition of a language used by 
initiates, in which elaborately archaising turns of phrase with their 
obscure and contrived forms of expression are disconcerting to us. It 
seems to have no other object than to conform perfectly to the modele 
on which it is based, and, by reproducing them, to prolong an accom- 
plishment sanctioned by a thousand years of tradition. But Byzantium 
gave them a new significance and turned them into a system of symbols. 
This is especially conspicuous in the established genres, the most 
noteworthy case being that of speeches addressed to the emperor. The 
epistolary genre is another example, and was subdivided into sub- 
genres for which there were rules and models. It is from this point 
of view, as we have seen above, that the ovv6fjxn [“composition"”] of 
the letter written by a student who happened to be on a journey (nos. 
104 and 105) was appreciated. And the fact that our teacher carefully 
put together a collection of his own letters is certainly due to his 
considering them as exemplars. In that way they shed light for us on 
the “rhetorical” training that a secondary school offered to a small 
elite. 

Indeed we are dealing with an elite or, to be more 
Educatton and precise, a restricted social group. A culture like 
soctety that which we have just defined can be preserved 

only in a narrow, not to say closed, milieu, and 
it has a strong element of class about it. That is why we should like 
to find out, through the letters, what sort of clientele our teacher 
had and the schools in Constantinople which were like his. Internal 
analysts of the collection and the research to identify those mention- 
ed in it have not yet been carried far enough to enable us, except in 
a very small number of cases, to say what became of the students, or 
even to draw up a precise list of the individuals mentioned. But even 
so the forms of address, imprecise though they often are, make it 
clear that the teacher's correspondents fall into two main groups. 

The first consists of State dignitaries and senior officials in 
the imperial chancellery and the central administration: proto- 
spatharioi (nos. 4, 9, 11, 13, 14, 48, 76, 77, 113), protoapath- 
arloa and grand kourator (no. 10), protoepatharioa and judge (no. 
121), epatharokandidatot (nos. 46 and 52), patrician and logothete 


schreibung (Polychronton, Festachrift Frans Dölger, Heidelberg, 1966, 
pp» 366-377) deals exclusively with history, but does draw some 
comparisons. (There is an excellent introduction to the study of 
rhetoric in Byzantium: G.L. KUSTAS, Studies in Bysantine Rhetoric, 
Thessalonica ('Av&\exta Brat&Swv, 17), 1973. I refer to it once for 
all here for several questions raised in the present volume.) 
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(no. 95), mystikos (nos. 26, 27, 71, 83, 84, 94, 112, 118) and 
notarios to the mystikos (no. 28), vesetitor (nos. 37 and 58), 
sakellarios (nos. 24 and 25)37, protasekretia (nos. 40 and 108) and 
asekretis (nos. 19, 41, 86, 101, 111, 115, 120). It is clear that 
these families tended to hold onto or obtain for their children 
privileged appointments and offices, and for this reason, as much as 
for the sake of form, had them pass through the schools. Let us 
remember the comment by the author of the Life of Nikephoros on the 
advantages of this kind to be obtained from education. 

The second and more numerous group consists of men of the Church. 
In this group there are very few members of the regular clergy, monks 
(nos. 12, 45, 62, 64, 72, 100, 122) or htgoumenot [abbots] (no. 60). 
But we find metropolitans (nos. 63, 69, 73, 85, 91), archbishops (no. 
59) and bishops (nos. 15, 20, 57, 106, 107). Here above all we find 
the patriarch (nos. 31, 53, 54, 88) and a remarkable range of dignita- 
ries and officials of the Great Church: otkonomose (no. 1)38, pinkernes 
(no. 61)39, protovesttarios (no. 66)49 and chartoularios of the patri- 
archate (nos. 78 and 114), protonotarioe (nos. 65, 79 and 116), 
chartophylaz (no. 21), kanatrestos (nos. 17, 30, 44, 55), koubou- 
kletstoe who is sometimes specifically designated as a chartoularios 
or basilikos klerikoe (nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 74, 81, 82, 89, 90, 110, 
114, 119), and those who are only called imperial clerics (nos. 34, 
35, 38, 39) or deacons (nos. 43, 78, 103), not to mention the chartou- 
larioe of the Nea (nos. 38, 39 and 93) and the kouboukleteioe and 
skeuophylax of the Nea (no. 50). Frequently our teacher addresses 
them as the relatives responsible for a student, generally their 


nephew, 42 whose connection with this person is expressed by the well- 
known formula, ô to%. These men of the Church, who belong to the 


capital and are usually well-educated, and who have friends and 


37. On the identity of Leo the sakeltlarioa, to whom these two 
letters are addressed, cf. C. MANGO, The date of Cod. Vat. Regin. 
gr. l and the "Macedonian Renaissance", Inetitutwn Romanum Norvegiae, 
Acta, 4, 1969, pp. 121-126 : this would be Leo the patrician, prae- 
posttue and sakellarios who donated this manuscript to a monastery 
of St Nicholas founded by his brother the protospatharios Constantine, 
and who had been incorrectly identified with Leo the magistros 
(Choirosphaktes) of the time of Leo VI. 

38. On this letter and its addressee, Anastasios the metropoli- 
tan of Heraclea and otkonomos of the Great Church, cf. J. DARROUZES, 
Recherches sur les "offikia" de 1’Egliee bysantine, p. 38. 

39. The only time the pinkernes of the patriarchate is attested, 
according to J. DARROUZES, op. oit., pe 46. 

40. The same applies here, tbid. 

41. Indeed I believe this refers to patriarchal protonotaries, 
although this title, like that of kanstrestoa, could belong to the 
court: cf. J. DARROUZES, op. cit., Index, s.v. 

42. Cf., for example, letters nos. 57, 81, 103, (@etoc), 106, 
107 and 110 (&5¢eXquB0bc). 
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resources at their disposal, look after the education and careers of 
their nephews. Of course their careers will not necessarily be in the 
Church, but may equally well be in the service of the State. 

Thus we are confronted with a social class which is not only 
urban but specifically Constantinopolitan.43 Education is considered 
necessary to enter it and remain in it. This social class is very 
restricted. We do not have the data to calculate the number of 
students who attended a secondary school like our teacher's, or, what 
is no less important, to know the number of years they spent there, 
though undoubtedly it varied considerably. However, we note that in 
the second quarter of the tenth century we know of at least four 
secondary schools in Constantinople, viz. the school of our anonymous 
teacher and the schools of three other matistoree named in his 
letters, Peter (nos. 19, 23, 67, 97), Michael (nos. 36 and 51) and 
Philaretos (no. 68). There must then surely have been more of them; 
let us say as an hypothesis that there were about ten. It does not 
appear, from reading this correspondence and taking into consideration 
the way the teaching was organized, that the number of students could 
have been large. As an hypothesis again, let us say that for each 
school and each year there could have been about twenty students, at 
the most about thirty. If these figures, which are suggested with 
every possible reservation, are not too far from the truth, we arrive 
at this result, that at a very rough estimate in the whole Empire two 
hundred to three hundred children passed through the schools of the 
maistores. Even if we take into consideration the fact that we must 
add those who received a similar education from private tutors or 
teachers, it is an extremely small number. It was much greater in the 
early period, and I believe that it was to revert to those numbers 
from the eleventh century, though perhaps without reaching the same 
level. 

Things were indeed to develop quite quickly, if we 


The Life of can trust some evidence which is only a few years 
Abraamtos- later than the correspondence of the anonymous 
Athanasios teacher. This concerns a student from the schools 


in Constantinople who had himself become a teacher 
in these schools. This man, St Athanasios of the Lavra, after making 
his profession as a monk, was to become the real founder of Athonite 
monasticism and one of the great figures of Orthodoxy. Before he took 
his name in religion he was called Abraamios. The source of our infor- 
mation is his Life, “4 written at the very beginning of the eleventh 


43. In this connection it should be remembered that we have 
provided several proofs of the fact that at this date there were no 
secondary schools in the provinces. The Life of Athanasios will soon 
give us further proof. 

44, The text to be consulted is I. POMJALOVSKIJ, Žitie prepodob- 
nago Afanasija Afonekago, St Petersburg, 1895. For a bibliography and 
a discussion of the various problems posed by this Life, cf. my 
article: La Vie ancienne de saint Athanase l1'Athonite composée au 
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century by an author who came from an aristocratic family in the 
capital -~ we are in the circle of the Phokas, Maleinos and Zephinezer 
families. The author himself received a “literary” training to an 
advanced level, as his style proves. He uses all the techniques of 
the schools, and he knows what he is talking about. 

Abraamios was born in Trebizond, in about 925, in my opinion, or 
not long afterwards. He attended elementary classes under a gramma- 
tistes. But despite his passionate desire to learn (says the Life), 
he could not further his studies in his home town. Although Trebizond 
was a great port and an important commercial centre, it had neither a 
secondary school nor a teacher. Only in Constantinople could Abraamios 
find them, and there indeed he went to live. What he was seeking, 
says his biographer, was kw» copta [“secular learning”]. This is a 
quite astonishing admission, though the Life hastens to add that 
secular knowledge should serve only as a prelude to the acquisition of 
true virtues. In order to obtain this secular learning, he took as 
his guide and teacher*> a man called Athanasios , “6 who had the title 
of npoxaðfuevoç wv nacSeutnptwv [“president of the schools"). From 
this we understand that he attended the school of a teacher who 
closely resembled our anonymous letter-writer, but who was perhaps at 
the head of a more important establishment, and in any case was him- 
self a more important person, since over and above the control of his 
own school he had a kind of jurisdiction over the other schools in the 
capital. To my knowledge the function and title of “president of the 
schools” are new and the Life of Abraamios-Athanasios provides the 
only example of it. There is no trace of it in the letters of the 
anonymous teacher, who had so many quarrels with his colleagues that 
we would expect to find at least one allusion to this positton if it 
had existed. Nevertheless the time-span between them was small, 
because, for reasons related to the general chronology of the life and 


début du XI siècle par Athanase de Lavra, Le Millénaire du mont 
Athoa, 963-1963, Chevetogne, 1963, pp. 59-100. On the connection 
between this ancient Life, called Life A, and a more recent version, 
called Life B, and on the activities of Abraamios-Athanasios on Mt 
Athos and at the Lavra, cf. my Introduction to vol. I of the edition 
of the Actes de Lavra (“Archives de 1l'Athos", V), Paris, 1970, pp. 
13-48. [P. SPECK also takes the Life of Athanasios as his starting- 
point for chap. V, "Die Zunftorganisation der Schulen” (pp. 36-50), in 
his book on Die kaiserliche Univereitat (Munich, 1974). He tends to 
water down my interpretation of expressions like veboe. Baoris npo- 
xa0fevos wv navSeutypfwv, and to imagine, in short, a new chapter of 
the Book of the Eparch which would be devoted to private schools.] 

45. The Life uses the general terms navdeutfic or 5t540xadoc, as 
did our anonymous teacher also. The proper term to designate the head 
of a secondary school is yatotwp, which the “literary” texts avoid. 

46. This is simply a coincidence. It is obviously not for this 
reason that Abraamios later took the monastic name of Athanasios. 
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especially the youth of Abraamios ,47 it seems to me that it was still 
in the reign of Romanos Lekapenos that Abraamios came to Constanti- 
nople to study. I should like to place the appearance of the presi- 
dent of the schools around 940 or soon afterwards. It must have been a 
post conferred by the emperor, as the posts of npoxaðfpevoç [presi- 
dent] normally were, but I could not say whether its creation should 
be attributed to the "usurper" Romanos Lekapenos, described by the 
legitimate co-emperor and scholar Constantine VII, following the 
standard phraseology, as an illiterate boor, Ud atm> xal dypaypatoe, 
or whether it must be attributed to Constantine himself. For Constan- 
tine was prevented from taking part in politics and State affairs 
until 944, but he might well have already played a role a little 
before this date in a field so close to his heart and doubtless 
thought to be safe, that of the schools. However that may be, the 
appearance of the title is evidence both of the development of the 
schools in Constantinople and of the interest which the State began to 
have in them a little before the middle of the tenth century. 

The Life does not give us any information at all about the nature 
of the studies Abraamios undertook in his school, because they were 
secular studies. It only tells us that he was extraordinarily 
brilliant at them, so brilliant that, at the end of a period which is 
not specified, but must for all that have been some years, Abraamios 
“by a unanimous vote of his companions, teachers and students 
together”, xov yip Mv norvorvdy abv narSevtSv dot xal navéeu- 
Watwwv, was judged worthy of the synedria, vio tob 5r5aoxáhov ovveiplac 
GE Loo var. This means, the Life goes on to explain, that he was 
“teacher after the teacher", peù dv navSeuthv nacSeutic, an assis- 
tant teacher or second-in-command, you might say. This is an interes- 
ting piece of evidence, recalling what the correspondence of the 
anonymous teacher has told us about the students' participation in 
teaching and, for one category at least among those students, partici- 
pation in the running of the establishment. But advances had been 
made, and perhaps the school of the matstor Athanasios was more impor- 
tant than our anonymous teacher's school. Beside and subordinate to 
the titular master who headed the school, there were other teachers 
(note the plural nacSeurdsy), some of whom at least could be recruited 
from among the students, and appointed by a joint vote of the teachers 
and students. Moreover, this remained an entirely internal affair, for 
we still do not see any outside authority involved. 

But here the writer of the Life finally makes his hero enter a 
third stage. After having had the status of student and then of 
assistant or associate teacher, Abraamios was to reach the full status 
of a teacher with the rank of master : "After a short time, by a fresh 
joint vote of the same people [i.e. teachers and students], and with 
tmpertal approval, he was promoted to the post of teacher", xouv yhoo 


47. Cf. the articles cited above, note 44. However, the details 
given in the Life are not precise enough to exclude the possibility of 
an interval of several years. 
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wv abv abOtc xal vebger Baok ent tov Sraoxah dv dvayetac 
@p6vov.e The last words could make us think of a "university" chair, 
if Abraamios' youth did not warn us against this interpretation. 
Moreover this is precluded by the text which follows, for we read 
“certainly not in the school itself, for how would this have been 
possible when the teacher they had had in common was still practising 
his profession, but in another school". So we learn firstly that from 
this date the authority of the emperor intervened to approve the 
appointment of a teacher to an established post, and this time I have 
no hesitation in thinking, and what follows will confirm it, that we 
are indeed dealing with Constantine VII and that he is the one who 
instituted this rule. But we also learn that teachers with the rank 
of master, nominated by the joint vote of teachers and students, 
then ceased to belong necessarily to the school in which they were 
trained and had first served. These teachers could or should, as the 
case might be, go and teach elsewhere. This assumes that an organisa~ 
tion had been set up, and a form of administration worked out, common 
to the various schools existing in Constantinople. This could only 
have been achieved by the emperor, and in this connection it is appro- 
priate to note that in the whole of this episode concerning schools 
and teachers in the Life of Abraamios, there is no intervention at any 
time by the eparch or the ecclesiastical authorities. It is clear 
that this new form of administration of the schools must be related to 
the appearance, at about the same time, of the office of president of 
the schools. 

Finally it seems to me that the emperor responsible for this 
reform must indeed have been Constantine VII, rather than Romanos 
Lekapenos, and this follows from two remarks which remain to be made. 
In his new school the young Abraamios was so successful as a teacher 
that students flocked to him from all directions, even from the school 
he had just left, a fact which aroused the anger of the old master of 
that school. This is a further example of the mobility of the school 
clientele, and of the resulting conflicts between schools. The 
letters of the anonymous teacher are full of this. The situation, the 
Life adds, was serious enough to reach the emperor, which is confirma- 
tion of the role which he intended to play from then on. The Life 
specifies that this emperor was "the one who owes his name to the 
purple in which he was born, and whose passtonate interest in these 
things is known to all", which is confirmation that it does indeed 
refer to Constantine Porphyrogennetos, and that he was taking a 
personal and public interest in the schools. 

At last we have proof, in the sentences which follow, that 
he exercised real authority, for the Life tells us that, in order to 
end the conflict and scandal which had blown up between the two 


48. Tod xorvod nacSevtod: the old Athanasios, teacher both of 


young Abraamios and his former fellow-students. 
49. Or perhaps only, in the case of the latter, the vote of the 
Exxptto. of the anonymous's correspondence? 
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masters and the two schools, Constantine decided to transfer the 
school where the young Abraamios was teaching to another suburb 
further away. This was evidently done in order to discourage the 
students of the other school because of the distance involved. We can 
therefore guess that recruitment for each school had at least a partly 
regional basis. It must be added that the result Constantine VII 
sought was not achieved. It seems that students continued to throng to 
Abraamios and he then resigned from teaching in order to put a stop to 
criticisms that he was competing with his former teacher, or at least 
that is what the Life says. Here his biographer shows himself fairly 
pleased to be done with this part of his hero's career, which was all 


too secular for his taste: grrocopotépay tiie etc tv natSevarv efcddou 
thy šķo5ov uov elodpeGa [“we will concentrate rather on his more 


wisdomloving departure from it than his entry into the training"], he 
writes by way of transition. 

Thus by comparing several texts we can in the end achieve a 
fairly clear picture of the schools in Constantinople around the 
middle of the tenth century. It also shows that in the second quarter 
of that century the State began to control them, which I think is a 
sign that their importance was increasing, along with the number of 
their students. But the new measures, inspired above all by the 
desire that good order should prevail in the imperial city, also had a 
bearing on the administration of the schools, the good relations 
between them, and the confirmation of the choice of masters. Nothing 
indicates that these measures also had a bearing on the methods, much 
less on the content of the teaching. This continued to be based on 
grammar, including poetry, and on rhetoric. This patdeia was directed 
towards a small number of students. It went hand in hand less with 
social origins than with a post to be occupied in public life or a 
role to be played in the State. It was a class defined by its ambi- 
tions or its ideals, rather than a caste based on privileges acquired. 
It consisted mainly in the acquisition of a language, deliberately 
estranged from the speech of the day, a language to which is attri- 
buted the virtue of retaining, maintaining and reviving all the 
qualities belonging to a golden age. 

The paideia [education] produces the pepatdeuwnenos 
Training in law [educated man] in the sense we have just seen. It 

is also the preparation for a higher education, 
either the acquisition of the knowledge necessary to practise a pro- 
fession, or else (or at the same time), at the highest level, the 
attendance at courses which, if the word did not invite confusion, we 
would call “university” courses. As for these courses, we will 
explain presently what is known about the development, under 
Constantine VII, of Bardas’ foundation at the Magnaura. We know 
almost nothing about professional training, How does one become a 
doctor, an engineer, a judge or an official in the imperial adminis- 
tration? Certainly, there is no lack of examples showing that 
often the knowledge was gained from practice alongside a master of 
that art. But we also see that, in professions which were better 
organised, or controlled by the authorities because of their public- 
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service character, recruitment and therefore training were more or 
less strictly regulated. For the period we are considering, however, 
we have scarcely any insights except in the case of legal training. 

H.J. Scheltema, author of a recent study on the teaching of 
law, >! has shown that from the second half of the sixth century ths 
few teachers we know of were no longer antecessores but oyodaotixol, 
and he came to the conclusion that training of a practical nature 
given by “barristers” replaced the theoretical and scholarly education 
of Justinian's time. But we have scant information until we come to 
what is provided by the Book of the at in its first chapter, 
devoted to the taboullariot or notaries.” 

The man who is to be called a taboullarios must, on the one hand, 
prove that he knows by heart the forty titles of the Prochetron and 
that he knows the sixty books of the Bastlica, and on the other hand 
he must have acquired a complete general education, narSevd7vai trv 
byxdukvov naCSevouv. Further on there are definitions of the 
composition and recruitment of the body of teachers responsible for 
giving this training: ó narS05rSdoxnahoc vourxdc xa ð StSdonahoc bv 
vous} dpxyata xabexfoOw xereGoer TOO Eveozotetov sndpxou, MpOTEPOV 
Wnery~6evog nap to} avdd\,6you thy TtaBovAhapCov nac tod nocwurxnplov 


50. A little later, we have some insight into the training of 
doctors. 

51. H.J. SCHELTEMA, L’ensetgnement de droit dea antécesseurs 
("Byzantina Neerlandica", B, I), Leiden, 1970. 

52. I know of no really good study on the use of this term 
during the Byzantine period. The study by Axel CLAUS ('O oyodaotexds , 
Inaugural dissertation of the Faculty of Law in Köln, 1965, 189 pp.) 
is a useful starting point, because it records the meanings and the 
very diverse usages attested for Antiquity and down to the sixth 
century A.D. After this period it registers only a small number of 
examples from papyri concerning Egypt, and an insignificant number of 
examples concerning Italy (cf., for the seventh to eighth centuries, 
the table on pp. 40-41). According to Claus, it is from the fourth 
century A.D. that the juridical meaning prevails. For Byzantinists 
the term usually refers to lawyers. 

53. Now we may consult the collection published in 1970, in 
London, by "Variorum Reprints" under the trilingual title: Tò 
knapxexdv Buprtov - The Book of the Eparch ~ Le Livre du Préfet. 
Following an Introduction by I. DUJCEV and also the facsimile of the 
Genevensis gr. 23, we find the text, the Latin and French translations 
and the commentary published by J. NICOLE in 1893 and 1894, as well as 
the English translation published by E.H. FRESHFIELD in 1938. I cite 
the page, and on occasion the paragraph or line, in this volume. 

54. Op. cit., p. 14, § 2. The text adds dc v pr} Stapaptdévg pév 
by tatę exddceorv (which I take to refer to knowledge of the 
Procheiron and the Basilica), ddv0OaCvg 6È waè nepe tiv AEELv (which I 
take to refer to the paideia : the translations by Nicole and 
Freshfield made it all refer to the paideia). 
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mat wv onaLS0StSacoxddov vourxiv xat 6raoxáMov [“let the law teacher 
and the teacher sit in the ancient chair by order of the most worthy 
prefect, having first been elected oi the college of notaries and 
the law teachers and the teachers". ] 5 There are then two kinds of 
teachers: the nomikos described as patdodidaskaloe, and those simply 
called didaskalos. The patdodidaekalos nomikos occupies a more impor- 
tant and more highly paid post than the didaskaloe, since it is then 
said that he should pay as “dues” (ovvýðera) two nomismata to the 
primikerios and four to the college of notaries, while the man who is 
simply called a didaskalos pays only half, one and two nomismata 
respectively. This means, indeed, that the former is responsible for 
the teaching of the law subject, the basis of the profession. He is a 
lawyer, as his title nomikos indicates, and this is also specified two 
paragraphs further on, namely that if he took it upon himself to write 
out contracts “without an enactment of the eparch and without a vote 
and examination by the notaries”, he would be punished and expelled. 
Hence it follows that he would have known how to write out contracts. 
As for the humbler didaekalos, he is certainly the man who is respon- 
sible for giving the future notaries this general education, byx6wrro¢ 
navSeG6o.s¢, essentially in grammar and rhetoric, which was considered 
necessary so that they could express themselves correctly. 

Thus we have an example of a profession, regulated by the 
State because of its importance in society, a profession which itself 
organised not only the recruitment of its members, but also their 
training in the technical area as well as in general knowledge. We do 
not know whether, and if so how, the teaching of the notaries by the 
didaskaloe was distinct and adapted, to a greater or lesser extent, 
from that given by secondary schools of the type we have described 
above 56 There was a danger that the clientele of the ordinary 


55. Op. oit., pp. 18-19, § 13. The difficulty of the passage 
lies in the words ¿v voyt dpxatg. Nicole translated: "veterem quamque 
sedem ineat", “toute chaire anctenne de maftre de droit et de maftre" 
["every ancient chair of master of law and of master"]; Freshfield 
translated: "every chair of a law teacher or of a professor in old 
taw", which to me seems indefensible. § 15, which provides that the 
patdodidaskatos nomikoe who takes a hand in drawing up contracts, 
without having any authority to do so, should be expelled, says 
éxdtaxéod® tio abtot vouñç» Therefore it actually refers to the 
responsibility or chair and èv vou dpxyatg mist be linked with 
xuabexEobw. Thus we learn that it is not something new. [Cf. now 
Wanda WOLSKA-CONUS, Les termes NOMH et JIIAIAOAIAAZKAAOZ NOMIKOZ du 
“Livre de 1'6parque", Travaux et Mémoires, 8, 1981, pp. 531-541.] 

56. At least we have noted a resemblance in the recruitment of 
teachers by election. The two categories of teachers of the future 
notaries are named by the eparch, but only after they have been put 
forward by a vote of the whole college of notaries with its 
primtkertos, and a vote of the whole teaching body. It is true that 
here there is no talk of the students, or certain of them, taking part 
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secondary schools would decrease as a result of these “preparatory 
schools", which perhaps also existed for other professions besides the 
notary's. Or else were there mutual arrangements, and was it possible 
to come from a private school, and not from the professional school? A 
curious and ambiguous clause says: of vopixot {xat} narS08tSGoxahor uh 
BexEobwoav ay’ Etépag ayodtc naŭa, ef p ExndrAnpSag Tov urobdyv Tie 
uasñosoç. et 6è dyehobuevov ot yovets dvahGBovtar, elSficer tod mpctupi- 
wmmptov yivégda.> Nicole understood this as "... no child who had 
come from another school, before he had spent in it the time for which 
he had paid his school fee"; and Freshfield as “...any pupil who comes 
from another school until he completes his course”. It would be extra- 
ordinary to forbid a child to be withdrawn from a school before the 
expiration of a school year, for which the fees are assumed to have 
been paid in advance. Moreover this possibility of withdrawing is 
anticipated, since the parents can take back a child whom the teacher 
neglects to give his attention to, provided that the primikerios is 
informed of it. This clause seems to me to be rather one of those 
very numerous clauses in the Book of the Eparch which anticipate 
unfair competition and its financial complications. A child coming 
from another school can be accepted only if he has paid to his old 
school the full amount of fees due, proportionate to the time he has 
spent there. But there may be some doubt whether, by the words dọ’ 
&tEpac oxo, another school for training notaries should be 
understood, which would indicate that there were several of them in 
Constantinople, which in my opinion is improbable; or rather, as I 
believe, a school of the same type as those we studied at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. In this case it must be admitted that, as far 
as the paideia is concerned, it was possible more or less to combine 
the teaching in the ordinary secondary schools with that of the 
didaskaloi in the professional school of the notaries. 

We have described what can be known, thanks mainly 
Teaching at the to the Life of Abraamios-Athanasios, of Constantine 
higheat level VII's role in the organisation of the secondary 

schools. It would be hard to believe that he did 
not also turn his attention to teaching at the highest level, and to 
the tertiary school set up by Bardas at the Magnaura, with Leo the 


in the vote. 

57. Op. cit., p. 19 § 16. I am sure that the yqt ["“and"] between 
vouixot and pavS06t5Goxckor must be eliminated, and I note that this 
category of teachers, controlling the admission of students into the 
notaries' school, decidedly has the edge on the simple didaskaloi 
[teachers]. 

58. The information concerning the training of the notaries is 
given in this chapter of the Book of the Eparch, because the notaries 
are dependent on the authority of the eparch who nominates them. 
Should we understand then that this also applies to the training of 
legal men in general? NICOLE appears to have thought so (op. cit., pp. 
83 ff.), but perhaps this is because he combined, in my opinion, 
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Mathematician as its first head.’8 PİS [rt is true that we do not know 
whether it had maintained its early brilliance, or whether it had de- 
clined. In any case it had not disappeared. As we have seen, Genesios 
tells us that in his time, which is also the time of Constantine VII, 
Bardas' establishment had not ceased to bear fruit.°? But if we read 
the Geoponica, of which we will say more in the next chapter, we see 
that the preface, addressed to Porphyrogennetos and praising him, says 
(§§ 4-5): “In the first place it is philosophy and rhetoric, which no 
longer existed, having foundered in the yawning gulf of neglect, which 
you with your ability and talent have been able to bring back to life, 
and you have extended your powerful hand to them; then there are all 
the other branches of learning and skills (téyvat) which you have 
revived.” Exaggeration and flattery? Doubtless, as in Skylitzes- 
Kedrenos, where there is more verbosity®; "The sciences, arithmetic, 
music, astronomy, geometry, stereometry, and philosophy which sur- 
passes all of them, had long disappeared because of the neglect and 
ignorance of the emperors, but your enthusiasm has caused them to 
revive. You have sought out and found the best and most competent men 
for each of these branches of learning and installed them as teachers, 
while you welcomed and entertained the good students at your table." 
This text is also suspect, with its list and its conventional themes. 
The only source I know which inspires confidence because of its 
precision, and which moreover is itself Skylitzes' source, is Book VI 
of Theophanes Continuatus. In an early passage®! the author says that 
Porphyrogennetos made the eparch Theophilos a patrician and a 
kotatstor, and named as eparch in his stead Constantine the proto- 
spatharios, then a mystikoe and xaenyntic t&v pirtoosqwy ("chief of the 
philosophers"], the most learned man in the Senate, who brought honour 
to the office of eparch. Who was this Constantine, who had been a 
mystikos and “chief of the philosophers" before being eparch? We 
discover this a little further on, 62 in a passage devoted to the work 
of Constantine VII in the field of learning. This knowledge and 
learning in all its forms (yvicerg xa? Aoyinal téxvar nat encothac), 
the author says, had been neglected under conditions which he does not 
know about (obx 005’ Smo), but Porphyrogennetos®3 undertakes to give 
them his attention, for he knows on the one hand the importance for 


wrongly, the evidence of the Book of the Eparch with the evidence of 
the novel of Constantine Monomachos concerning the nomophylax, which 
relates to a new institution and one of appreciably later date. 

[58 bis. Cf. now chap. III, “Die Gründung Konstantins VII", of 
the work by P. SPECK, Die kaiserliche Universität (1974), already 
cited (pp. 22-28). It does not add anything significantly new.] 

59. GENESIOS, Bonn, p» 98. 

60. KEDRENOS, Bonn, II, p. 326. 

61. THEOPH. CONT., VI, 10 : Bonn, p. 444, lines 6 ff. 

62. THEOPH. CONT., VI, 14 : Bonn, p. 446, lines 1 f. 

63. Described here as ptdooogitatoc, by expanding on the epithet 
purSoopog given to Leo VI. 
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political affairs (nodcttiwtc npfyyaciv) of the npdEre ["practice"], 
which is expressed in a practical way through rhetoric, and on the 
other hand the importance for learning (tot> Aoytxots) of the Gewola 
[theory], which requires a knowledge of philosophy and the voix tv 
Svmv Sráyvwoouç [“analysis of the material world"]. Therefore he 
nominates the best men as teachers (natS5evtic): for philosophy (73 tév 
prroc6gov navéotprBpetov) ["the training of philosophers"] Constantine 
the protospatharios, who was then mystikot; for rhetoric, Alexander 
the metropolitan of Nicaea; for geometry, the patrician Nikephoros, 
the son-in-law (yaußpőç) of the eparch Theophilos Erotikos 5, for 
astronomy, the asekretie Gregory. The author adds that the emperor 
showed his interest in the students by sharing their table, giving 
them subsidies and encouraging them, and also that in a short space of 
time their progress in knowledge (tç peyGdag ntorhuaç xat tExvac) 
was such that he could choose from among them the occupants of the 
highest posts in the judiciary, the administration and the Church: 
mpitag xat dvtrypagets nat yntponodCtac. 

It is possible that “tertiary” education really had received less 
attention before Porphyrogennetos than under this emperor libris 
incumbens, as Liutprand depicts him in the Antapodosia. But what 
merits our full attention is the list of subjects taught. There are 
four of them, philosophy, rhetoric, geometry and astronomy. Those 
instituted by Bardas at the School at the Magnaura also numbered four, 
very nearly the same ones: philosophy, grammar, geometry and astron- 
omy. In both cases it appears clear that it is the philosopher who 
heads the whole establishment, i.e., Leo the Mathematician under 
Bardas, and Constantine under Porphyrogennetos. 6 The conclusion ts 
inescapable. The School founded by Bardas at the Magnaura, which we 
have no information about after the first generation of teachers, had 
survived with the same organisation and the same teaching posts, if 
not perhaps with the same brilliance, until Constantine VII. 
Constantine did not bring about any profound changes, but perhaps he 
revived it, at any rate he showed considerable interest in it and 
himself proceeded to nominate those responsible for the four major 
subject areas. 


64. Thus we know of three stages in this individual's career 
mysttikoa, head of the School of Philosophy, and eparch. 

65. Here we have the patronymic of the Theophilos of whom the 
first passage cited says that after being eparch he was nominated 
as kotatstor. That passage actually refers to a later episode in his 
life. 

66. Moreover it was for a fairly short time, since he was to be 
summoned to replace Theophilos Erotikos in the office of eparch. 

67. Of these four teachers, the only one who has been studied 
to date is Alexander, the metropolitan of Nicaea, and this was origi- 
nally on account of his role as corrector and scholiast of manuscript 
[of Lucian, Vatic. gr. 90: cf., with the earlier bibliography, P. 
MAAS, Alexander von Nikaia, Bys.-neugr. Jahrb., 3, 1922, pp. 333-336 
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Thus the century which elapsed between Bardas and Porphyro- 
gennetos saw a great increase in the importance of teaching, schools 
and teachers. It truly ushered in the era of the School for Byzantium, 
and this logically entatled the intervention of the State in a field 
from which for a long time it had seemed to be absent, but whose 
importance for the training and recruitment of the ruling class had 
been rediscovered. Henceforth culture ceases to be the accomplishment 
of fairly isolated and more or less self-taught individuals: it 
spreads quickly. But what sort of culture? One of its most remarkable 
manifestations, the encyclopedic movement of the tenth century, will 
perhaps help us to supply an answer. 


(which also refers to the letters of Alexander preserved in Patmiacus 
706). Not long afterwards, N.A., BEES (Basileios von Korinth und 
Theodoros von Nikaia, mit einem Exkurs über Alexandros von Nikaia, 
tbid., 6, 1927-1928, pp. 369-388, cf. pp. 375-382) examined the 
chronology relating to Alexander. In spite of the way the author of 
Book VI of Theophanes Continuatue expresses himself in the passage 
cited above, Bees considered that it was before becoming metropolitan 
of Nicaea that Alexander was nominated as teacher at the “University 
of Bardas". In Nicaea he furnished the codex of Lucian with scholia, 
and after his deposition it was from the monastery of Monobata, to 
which he had been banished, that he wrote the letters in Patmtaocue 
706. J. DARROUZES (Eptetoltere bysantine du X° siècle, Paris, 1960) 
published (pp. 67 ff.) these letters written from Monobata (on this 
monastery's location, which in fact is unknown, cf. tbid., p. 67, note 
2, then notes 5 and 14) and he prefaced them (pp. 27-32) with a note 
on their author. Darrouz@s was inclined to think, though without 
being able to produce a decisive argument, that Alexander was 
metropolitan of Nicaea before being nominated as teacher, and that it 
was on his return from exile that he was given this responsibility to 
compensate him for losing his see (p. 28). Most recently cf. W. 
HORANDNER, Leon Metropolit von Sardes und die Briefsammlung im Neap. 
III A 6, Potychordta, Feetechrift F. Dölger, II, 1967, pp. 227-237, 
who saw Alexander of Nicaea in the anonymous addressee of one of Leo's 
letters, which he published. Hörandner recalled the fact that Leo of 
Sardis. is in turn the addressee of letter no. 85 of the anonymous 
teacher, and of a letter of Alexander published by J. DARROUZES (op. 
att., pp. 68-71). 
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Chapter X 
The Encyclopedism of 
the Tenth Century 


In the field of knowledge and culture, tenth-century Byzantium can 
be characterised by the concept of encyclopedism, although the 
word did not exist then and the form it took in Byzantium cannot be 
compared exactly with any other example. The concept is, however, 
more ancient. The necessary conditions came into being, in the Greek 
world, when the ideal of the xace xdyadc ["the good and honourable 
man") gradually developed into that of the nenarSeyevoc [“the edu- 
cated man"], following Aristotle's prodigious attempt to establish the 
classification and sum of human knowledge and after the establishment 
of the Museum of Alexandria. Rome followed this tradition, with Varro 
and Pliny the Elder. Christianity, or at least western Christianity, 
restricted the horizons significantly, witness this passage from the 
De doctrina christiana of St Augustine, who, in J. Fontaine's opinion, 
inspired the project of Isidore of Seville: "Certain writers have ap- 
plied themselves to translating separately all the Hebrew, Syrian and 
Egyptian terms and names which can be found in the Holy Scriptures; 
following their example it would be possible to write down all the 
geographical places, the names of all the animals, trees, stones and 
metals with which we are unfamiliar and all objects of every kind 
mentioned in the Scriptures. We could then classify them according to 
genre, describe them one by one and write about them".* For the early 
Middle Ages, in this as in most things, we must start by considering 
the East. 

In doing so we establish a further and quite remarkable example 
of this meeting between the world of Byzantium and that of Islam which 
we have already observed several times. There is an Arab encyclo- 
pedism,4 doubtless connected with the great work of translating Greek 


l. P. GRIMAL, Encyclopédies antiques, Cahiers d’Histotre mondi- 
ale, IX, 3, 1966, pp. 459-482. 

2. J. FONTAINE, Isidore de Séville et la mutation de l'encyclo- 
pédie antique, tbid., pp. 519-538 (the passage I cite is on p. 530); 
cf. M.e de GANDILLAC, Encyclopédies prémédiévales et médiévales, tbid., 
pp. 483-518, especially pp. 494-499. 

3. With respect to Byzantium, I have presented an initial out- 
line, L'encyclopédisme & Byzance à l'apogée de l'Empire et particu- 
lièrement sous Constantin VII Porphyrogénate, tbid., pp. 596-616. 

4. Ch. PELLAT, Les encyclopédies dans le monde arabe, tibid., 
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authors which we have mentioned, but nevertheless representing another 
movement at a slightly different time. For Ibn Qotayba is placed in 
the second half of the ninth century, Ibn Abd Rabbih straddles the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and Masudi died in 956. There is a striking 
coincidence with the period in Byzantium between Leo the Mathematician 
and Constantine VII, which is a notable example of that phenomenon of 
converging trends of which cultural history offers many other exam- 
ples, but it is no proof at all of any direct influence of Byzantine 
encyclopedism on that of Islam. It has rightly been pointed out? that 
even if the spirit of each of these was the same, namely the preserva- 
tion of unchangeable "types" from the past for the purpose of repro- 
ducing them, nevertheless the outcome in each case was inevitably 
different, indeed contrasting, since these “types” themselves were 
different. Therefore it would be a methodological error to study 
these two movements, which were parallel and contemporary but indepen- 
dent, with the idea of uncovering reciprocal influences. I should add 
that Byzantine encyclopedism was largely an obsession with the 
Hellenic past, but it was an ambiguous and distrustful obsession 
because of Christianity, while Arabo-Muslim encyclopedism did not 
experience these scruples and drew directly on its own traditions. 

It would be a serious error to attribute every- 
The personal role thing to Constantine Porphyrogennetos; he only 
of Conatantine VII followed, and perhaps gave an impetus to, a 

movement which had been started before his time. 
To take only this example, it was probably still in the ninth century 
that Constantine Kephalas compiled the great collection of epigrams 
which in the following century became the Palatine Anthology, in the 
version which has come down to us thanks only to a manuscript of the 
Palatine Library in Heidelberg. This was used extensively for the 
Souda. Ever since the Garland of Meleager of Gadara, the vogue for 
epigrams and collections of epigrams had not ceased. For the early 
Byzantine period the names of Palladas, Agathias, George of Pisidia 
and Theodore the Studite are only the best-known among many others. 
The way in which Kephalas worked was characteristic both of Byzantium 
and of his times. Starting with ancient collections he compiled his 
own which shared the characteristics of an encyclopedia of epigrams 
and of the genre of Excerpta. He dismembered earlier collections in 
order to introduce a rigid classification according to subject, 
scorning what we call “literary history" .° 


pp. 631-658. [R. BLACHERE, Quelques réflexions sur les formes de 
l'encyclopédisme en Egypte et en Syrie du VIII®/XIV® siècle a la fin 
du IXx®/xv® siècle, Bulletin d’Etudes orientales (de 1’Inetitut fran- 
gate de Damas), 23, 1970, pp. 7-19.) 

5. R. PARET, Contribution à l'étude des milieux culturels dans 
le Proche-Orient médiéval, l'encyclopédisme arabo-musulman de 850 a 
950 de l'ère chrétienne, Rev. histor., 477, January-March 1966, pp. 
47-100. 

6. The question has made little progress since the last century: 
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As for Constantine VII's taste for culture, his contemporaries 
bear witness to it, but his own works and his letters do this even 
better. His correspondence with Theodore, metropolitan of Cyzicus, 
has recently been published. Here, writing prior to the overthrow of 
Romanos Lekapenos, he declares, with obvious exaggeration and some 
romanticising, that from his earliest youth he had been starved of 
Aoyex tedgn (“nourishing logic"], scarcely being allowed to suck the 
breast whence flows the milk of knowledge (0052 ... ehyuxtjoar tio tod 
Aoytxod yddAaxtog Omaç)». And, because of his wretched condition, he 
says, he had learned instead “to use barbarisms and solecisms". He 
returns several times to this theme with a certain satisfaction, 
despite the fact that the very way in which he writes gives the lie to 
what he says.” It is surprising that his contemporaries provide so 
little detail on this subject. In the whole of Book VI of Theophanes 
Continuatue we find nothing beyond the nominations made by 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos to the four chairs of the School of 
higher learning, which we have dealt with in the previous chapter in 
connection with the emperor's role in the organisation of education. 
Was this libris incumbens, as Liutprand describes him, concerned with 
libraries? Mention is made several times, in a vague way, of large- 
scale collecting of books supervised by him, 8 but only once, to my 


P. WOLTERS, De epigrammatum graecorum anthologiis, Halle, 1882; 
SCHMIDT and REITZENSTEIN, "Anthologie", RE, (1894), 2380-2391; K. 
KRUMBACHER, Geschichte, 2nd ed., Munich, 1897, pp. 725 ff. (cf. p. 729 
for the possible identification of Constantine Kephalas with a proto- 
papas of the Palace who bears the same name). [For the anthology of 
Constantine Kephalas, cf. J. IRIGOIN, in the Annuaire 1975/1976 of the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, IV Section, pp. 281-289. ] 

7. J. DARROUZES, Epistoliers byzantines du X? siècle, Paris, 
1960, pp. 26 and 57-62 (the correspondence between Constantine VII and 
Theodore), pp. 317-332 (edition of the letters). The passage I have 
cited is in letter no. l, p. 317. Cf. also letters no. 3, p. 320 (tò 
oaðpðv tot hpetépov voðç xa? Td PdpBapov nat oshoLxov tç ħuetépaç 
åuovoćaç ["our unsound thinking and barbarous solecisms due to our 
lack of culture"]), no. 5, p. 322 (ù ouyynpđoaoa utv dnacSevota waè 
dyovota dvakpdBrntor yo w Svt. tpeto ["the life-long lack of educa- 
tion and culture, because in fact we are unlettered"], etc.), no. 
7, pp» 323-324 (civ ħuetépav dypouxcav duprpas encotduevor ["“keenly 
aware of our boorishness"]), etc. Naturally, we must not be taken in 
by these sham admissions of ignorance and lack of sophistication, but 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos' letters are interesting for the 
character portrait of a cultural parvenu and, even more, a pedantic 
rhetorician, who parades before his entourage the fastidious mien of a 
dilettante, and one whom the direst circumstances do not divert from 


his mania (cf. letter no. 5). 
8. In the preface to the Iepe np€oPewv (Excerpta de legation- 


ibus), ed. de BOOR, I, p. l, lines 25-28); but we see further on (p. 
2) that the list is not so long. 
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knowledge, is there mention of the care he took of the Palace library. 
In Book III (Theophilos) of Theophanes Continuatuse, on the subject of 
one of the xovBouxreta [imperial bedchambers] built by Theophilos in 
the Palace precincts, called § Kaitddc» it is said that lower down or 
underneath it there was a mesopaton which looked towards the chryso- 
trtklinon and which Constantine VII later converted into a library.? 
We have no idea of the books he put in it, but this is the time to 
recall that we do at least know what was, in a sense, the official 
composition of the library which the emperor had with him in the army. 
The treatise on "What ought to be done when the emperor sets off on 
campaign", which goes under the name of Constantine Porphyrogennetos 
and is addressed to his son Romanos, is published as an appendix to 
the first book of the De cerimontis. Here we find that the emperor's 
personal baggage should include several books, as follows :!0 a Book of 


9. THEOPH. CONT., iif, 43, Bonn, p. 145, lines 6 ff.: brop e~ 


Bnxdg 6è torov [scll. roi Kaurna] ueoónatóv otuv» ð (+++) etc 


LPALObhmny ågðpLorar napd Kwvotavtt vou tod gLdoxptaTov noppvpo-: 
reyyieoe bagihion: R. JANIN (Constantinople byzantine, 2nd ed., Paris, 


964, pe iig translated jegonatoy by “mezzanine floor" which does not 
seem appropriate to me. This library of the Kamilas was added by 
Constantine VII to the Palace library, which probably always existed, 
and in any case existed under Basil I. We have proof of this in the 
Life of Ignatios by Niketas (PG 105, 566 ff., cf. 568). It relates 
how Photios, in order to get into Basil's good graces, constructed 
for him a fanciful genealogy which made him a descendant of Tiridates, 
and how, pretending that the genealogy was in a very old book of pro- 
phecies, he also fabricated the book out of nothing: Ò obyypaya xat- 
E bane = nadavotatov _bev TObTO xaptioy YpõupaoLv dhekav- 
Sprvotg» apxatxry | St Had. ota Xerpobeotay [LLM OGLE VOÇ » yeaper* 
haere 5è xat ATOXALG Nahavotatarg» éx naħaroð BrBAtouv doar pov- 
Aa Con tgnc ice cag SRR PEST a me TES Te nD: 
According to Ignatios ographer, otios' accomplice s plot 
was the future metropolitan of Caesarea, Theophanes, then gagidrxO¢ 
wdnptxde [imperial cleric], who at the right moment showed the book to 
the emperor, representing it as a marvel which only Photios could 
interpret. This was, adds Niketas, the beginning of Basil I's friend- 
ship with Photios, which resulted in endless misfortunes for the 
Church. [P.J. ALEXANDER has pointed out (Speculum, 1973, pp. 755-776) 
that Constantine VII probably consulted the works of Theognostos in 
the Palace Library. Indeed he considered a passage in the Life of 
Michael II in Theophanes Continuatus (Bonn, p. 82, lines 15-20) as an 
interpolation due to Constantine. It corrects an assertion of the 
biographer by calling on the evidence of a work by Theognostos “which 
I have had in my hands and which anyone can consult". Cf. too E. 
GRANSTREM, Rukopisi iz biblioteki vizantijskich imperatorov v Lenin- 
grade [Manuscripts from the Imperial Palace of Constantinople in 
Leningrad], Pateetinekij Sbornik, 23 (86), Visantija i Vostok, 1971, 
pp. 17-25 (a list of ten manuscripts having belonged to members of the 
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Hours; works on the art of war, especially on the construction of 
siege-engines and catapults, as well as on the conduct of war, “espe-~ 
cially those by Polyainos and Syrianos";11 a manual on the interpreta- 
tion of dreams and another on the portents which can be drawn from 
various encounters (BLBtov ovvavtmatexov)s a treatise on mishaps and 
forecasting the weather at sea; and lastly a brontologion and setamo- 
logion, for the interpretation of thunderstorms and seismic movements, 
and the emperor adds that he has himself compiled such a treatise on 
the basis of the considerable literature on this subject. |? Military 
treatises aside, this must be the composition of the normal "travel- 
ler's library" for those times. We should note in passing that we 
still do not know much about the functioning and production of an 
imperial scriptorium in this period, although a start has been made on 
regrouping the manuscripts which could be attributed to it.! 

What seems certain is that, like his father Leo 
Minor or doubtful VI, Constantine VII applied himself to various 
works literary genres, and to an ever greater extent. 

But we have not yet distinguished satisfactorily 
between what can certainly or probably be attributed to him, and what 
is debatable or requires further research. 

In my opinion we should still place all the compositions on 
religious subjects in this last category, although it is certain that 
Constantine, like his father, cultivated this genre. Let us take a 
few examples: 

1) A discourse on the translation of the relics of St John Chrysos- 
tom is attributed to Constantine VII! for the sole reason that the 
manuscript tradition is apparently unanimous in doing so; but this 
tradition has not been studied sufficiently and is still largely 
unpublished. Furthermore, the text known through the edition of 
Dyobouniotes gives the impression of being a work by a churchman 


imperial family or to the palace church.) ] 

10. De cerimonitia, Bonn, I, p. 467, lines 7-15. Even if the 
list is not exactly the work of CONSTANTINE VII, at least he counted 
it as his. 

ll. On these two authors, cf. most recently A. DAIN, Les straté- 
gistes byzantine, Travaux et Mémoires, 2, 1967, pp. 333 ff. and 342. 

12. Loc. oit.: orottov BupAtov aprronovndn xac éx nodrdv 
BLpAtov pavion nap’ eos Kwvotavtivov, etc. The term Apavioðn 
{["“compiled"} is to be noted; we will find it again in relation to the 
Excerpta. 

13. Cf. the information and references given by J. IRIGOIN, 
Soriptorium, 13, 1959, pp. 177-181, and Luetrum, 1962, p. 64. 

14. BHO? , 878 d (with bibliography). Cf. also Chr. BAUR, 
Johannes Chrysostomus und seine Zeit, I, Munich, 1929, p. XXVI. Since 
A. RAMBAUD (L’Empire grec au X? siècle, Constantin Porphyrogéntte, 
Paris, 1870, pp. 112-174), the date suggested for this work has been 
928 or more likely 938, the fifth centenary of the translation of the 
relics. 
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rather than an emperor, and the passage in which the editor thought he 
found proof to the contrary is not at all decisive,!5 

2) An important event in this period was the translation to Constan- 
tinople in 944 of the achetropoietoa image of Edessa. The tradition 
about the literary celebration of this event is confused. An unpub- 
lished speech by a Gregory, archdeacon and referendarios of Sancta 
Sophia, is attributed to the tenth century. 16 It would appear that an 
account of the translation was composed on the orders of Constantine 
VII and this has been attributed to Theodore Daphnopates, !” while 
another (?), attributed to the Porphyrogennetos himself, has been 
inserted by Symeon Metaphrastes in the menologion. 18 

3) Another notable event was the translation from Cappadocia to 
Constantinople of the relics of Gregory of Nazianzus (Gregory the 
Theologian), which were first placed in the Palace church, at a date 
on which E inions seem to differ: 955-56 or, as has been said recent- 
ly, 944719 There is an 'EnLOTOAN dc èx tod Pacthews Kovoravtivoy tot 
Tloppupoy evvýtov oxe6acbeton ae dnootaketoa wey any Fpeyopty mH 
Beoroye tyina dvexopiveto (“Letter ostensibly from the emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos and sent to the great Gregory, the Theo- 
logian, when he was brought back" ].29 This title alone, if it is to 


15. DYOBOUNIOTES edited the text from a single manuscript of a 
late date, Paris. gr. 137 ( Enc "Enetnpu cor 
Zyok*e, I, Athens, 1926, ope Epy EI Enemnouc T In WRIh aS 
soug to find confirmation that the author was an emperor reads: 
dpatte olog bya KOU Voy xar 708 Yov wat tis dydnng Tod Oavactov 
TooTOD xarı dEvenarvetou natpds xar StSaoxddou ("you see how I share 
both the zeal and love for this wonderful and praiseworthy Father and 
teacher"]. As J. PARAMELLE has shown in a piece of research, the 
results of which have not yet been published, otoç does not have an 
emphatic sense here, but the adverbial sense which is well-attested in 
Byzantine Greek. However, cf. THEOPH. CONT., VI (Constantine VII), 
§ 37, Bonn, p. 457, on the place Chrysostom held in the preoccupations 
of Constantine Porphyrogennetos. 

16. H.-G. BECK, Kirche und theolog. Literatur, Munich, 1959, p. 
551. 

17. Ibid., p. 551, note 3, and p. 552. 

18. BHG?, App. II, p. 111, no. 794, and in general on the image 
of Edessa, pp. 111-112, nos. 793 to 796 m Last treated by E. von 
DOBSCHUTZ, Christusbilder (Leipzig, 1899), the question as a whole 
should be taken up again. 

19. J. DARROUZES, Un recueil épistolaire byzantin, Le manuscrit 
de Patmos 706, Rev. des Et. byz., 14, 1956, pp. 87-121, cf. p. 117. 
On the fate of the relics of Gregory of Nazianzus under Constantine 
VII, in Constantinople, cf. R. JANIN, Eglises et monastères de 
Constantinople, 2nd ed., Paris, 1969, pp. 24 (St Anastasia) and 45 
(Holy Apostles). 

20. BHO, 727 (referring to the version obtained by SAKKELION in 
1885). 
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be trusted, prevents us from attributing to Constantine VII in person 
the writing of this work, which might be by Theodore Daphnopates, in 
his capacity as magistros, protasekretis and eparch under Romanos 
Lekapenos, Constantine VII and Romanos 11.21 But I do not see any 
reason for thinking, as has been done, that Romanos Lekapenos 
instigated and inspired the composition rather than Constantine VII, 
who is named in Patm. 706. In a Turin manuscript which was burnt 
there was a fragment on the translation of Gregory Thaumaturgos, with 
the text of a letter said to be by Constantine VII.22 Now, in the two 
“letters”, the general plan, the ideas and certain expressions are 
similar, if not the language and style. In both cases an emperor 
speaks and addresses the saint, laying the imperial insignia at his 
feet, and asking him to return to his flock in Constantinople. What 
seems to have happened is that Constantine had given an order for the 
“letter” to be composed in his name, and that he had suggested the 
plan and the ideas; then two writers each made a draft, or perhaps the 
same man made two drafts, for reasons which escape us. 

4) Still more obscure is the history of a speech on the translation 
of the chains of St Peter ,23 which has given rise to some improbable 
attributions. We can hesitate between Metaphrastes, who, however, 
would doubtless have limited himself to inserting an earlier text 
almost unchanged, and Constantine VII, named in a manuscript of 
Kosinitze. Or, alternatively, once again we might think of a writer 
commissioned by Constantine VII whose antiquarian tastes were leading 
him to an interest in relics and their history. 

We are on firmer ground with the two exhortations (Srnunyoptat) 
addressed by Constantine to his armies towards the end of his reign, 
although he personally took no part in any campaign. They are 
preserved for us in a manuscript of the tenth century (Ambros. B 119 
sup., olim N 128), and refer to the wars of Byzantium against the 
Hamdanids of Tarsus. One of them, known for a long time, 25 is 


21. Je DARROUZES, op. cit. 

22. BHG?, 728; AA SS May II, 3rd ed., XLII-XLVI. 

23. BHG?, 1486 (cf. 1486 a, b, c; 1488 m, n). 

24. I have no firm opinion, but have some grave doubts, about 
the attribution to Constantine VII of religious poetry, eleven 
keanooterdGpia and some @eotoxapta, edited PG 107, 300-308 (cf. W. 
CHRIST and M. PARANIKAS, Anthologia graeca carminum christianorum, 
Leipzig, 1871, pp. 110-112). On the other hand it is only possible to 
formulate hypotheses about the minor works which Constantine Porphyro~ 
gennetos could have inspired or ordered: thus, to take only one 
example, the description by Constantine the Rhodian of the church of 
the Holy Apostles and its restoration by Basil I; cf. G. DOWNEY, 
Constantine the Rhodian, his life and writings, Late classical and 
mediaeval Studies in honor of Albert Mathias Friend Jr., Princeton, 
1955, pp. 212-221. 

25. R. VARI, Zum historischen Exzerptenwerke des Konstantinos 
Porphyrogennetos, Bys. Zettschr., 17, 1908, pp. 75-85 (text of the 
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addressed “to the strategoit of the East” and dates from 958. The 
other, recently identified and publ ished , 26 has no addressee in the 
manuscript and should be dated to 952-53, just when the Byzantine army 
was getting ready to confront Saif al Daula once again, and Saif al 
Daula, furthermore, was about to defeat the army and recover 
Germaniceia, There is no reason to think that they are not from the 
very pen of Constantine VII, nor indeed to believe as has been done 
(for the chronology anyhow is against it) that they come from the 
section nept Sryinyop.idy [On hortatory speeches] of the great encyclo- 
pedia, the Excerpta. As has been shown, they are perfect imitations of 
the genre of Snunyoptar npotpentixat [hortatory public speeches]. 

The treatise, published as a second Appendix to Book I of the 
De certmoniie,2’ is in fact an independent work. It is further 
evidence of the interest which Constantine VII, though no soldier, 
nevertheless had in military matters, like his ancestors and all the 
emperors, as part of his State responsibilities. The heading presents 
it as a work by “the emperor Constantine [VII], son of Leo [VI], 
grandson of Basil [I]", addressed to his son the emperor Romanos [II], 
under the title: 80a Set yivecOa. tod peyarou xal byndod BacrrEac wv 
‘Papatwv pEAAOVIOS goouatetca. [What needa to be done when the great 
and lofty emperor of the Romans is about to go on campaign]. This 
collection of disparate documents ends, despite the title, with infor- 
mation on the ceremonial that takes place when the emperor returns 
from a distant campaign, and with the account of the return of Basil I 
after his victories at Tephrike and Germaniceia and of the return of 
Theophilos from his victories in Cilicia. It is in no way an original 
work. But Constantine VII had it preceded by a preface in which he 
addresses his son, and this preface is an excellent example of the 
procedures used for most of the works which go under the name of 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos, and of the spirit which inspires them. 
The emperor, it declares, considered it necessary that this naaa 
ebtaEta Hv npoyOwy ["ancient arrangement of his ancestors”], which 
was so justly celebrated in the conduct of imperial campaigns, should 
at last be written down. "I have done much research on this subject, 
but I have found no text (Sndpuvnorc) preserved in the palace (ty 
narattp). Finally, after a long time, I have succeeded in discovering 
a memorandum (Snduvnua) in the monastery of Sigriana where the 


exhortation, pp. 78-84). 

26. Hél&ne AHRWEILER, Un discours inédit de Constantin VII 
Porphyrogénéte, Travauc et Mémoires, 2, Paris, 1967, pp. 393-404 (text 
of the exhortation, pp. 397-399). 

27. Bonn, I, pp. 455-508. The first Appendix (ibid., pp. 444- 
454), entitled ‘Ynd@eo.g wv Paorrtxdv taEerStwv xal bnduvnotc wv 
dnktjxtwv [Compilation of Imperial Campaign Procedures and Liat of 
Staging-poete], is surely a text which caught Constantine's atten- 
tion and we doubtless owe its preservation to him, but he is not its 
author. However, cf. A. DAIN, Les stratégistes byzantins, Travauc et 
Mémoires, 2, 1967, p. 361. 
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magtetros Leo Katakylas had been a monk. This magistros indeed had 
composed a work on this subject (nep? tobuov tyypiguc 5:é6et0) on the 
orders of the emperor Leo, my father and your grandfather. But as he 
was completely lacking in culture (povos bdrnvixtic duétoxoc), his 
work was full of barbarisms, solecisms and faulty constructions [...]. 
Therefore since I found tt in this uncared-for state as far as the 
expression was concerned and since it gave only a cursory account of 
the subject, and contained scarcely even a third of the material which 
I myself have contributed for greater clarity and detail, 28 I have re- 
written it to leave it for you." In sentences I have not translated, 
Constantine contrasts without malice the virtue and piety of the text 
of Leo Katakylas on the one hand, and its ignorance and lack of 
culture on the other. It would be necessary, however, to possess the 
original text of Leo Katakylas to appreciate how much the emperor 
redrafted it or rather, doubtless, had it redrafted, corrected and 
completed: relatively little, if we are to judge by what we read. 
Nevertheless it is important for us to appreciate at first hand 
Constantine VII's attitude and his methods when it concerns this 
imperial t&Et¢ ["order"] or ebtatta ("arrangement") for which he had a 
predilection by taste and temperament, and from a conviction that the 
safety of the empire depended on it. He worked unceasingly to seek 
out the old documents; usually he found them in the Palace archives, 
but when necessary he extended his search further afield. He juxta- 
posed them more or less successfully, “arranged” or "corrected" 
them, less perhaps than he claimed, provided them with an ambitious 
preface and some sentences scattered here and there. This was enough 
to make him think he had produced an original work. Let us recognise 
that at least he has preserved for us some items of the greatest 
interest. 

I am settling on this title for four works which 


The imperial seem to me to have been assembled with the same 
or political intention, in Constantine Porphyrogennetos' 
encyclopedia mind: an historical work, the Life of the 


founder of the dynasty, Basil I; and a picture 
of the empire presented as a triptych, the De caerimoniis, De adminis- 
trando imperio and De thematibue. Much has been written on each of 


28. The meaning is not certain, nor, moreover, is the text. I 
think, for example, that honeop (Bonn, p. 457, line 11), should be 
corrected to dvnep. It is deplorable that documents which are so rich 


and full of interest as those making up these two "Appendices" have 
not attracted an editor or a commentator. 

29. I could readily believe that Constantine VII's part was 
limited to the short historical statement which follows (Bonn, pp. 
457, line 13 to 458, line 9). However, I recall what has been said 
above about the composition of the imperial library taken on 
campaigns, where at least one sentence is by the emperor (Bonn, p. 
467, lines 13-15). Cf. also ibid., p. 491, lines 17 ff., where the 
emperor is addressing his son. 
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these, but much still remains to be said. Here I must limit myself to 
some remarks appropriate to our subject. 

The Life of Basil (867-886) forms Book V of what is called 
Theophanes Continuatus, In fact Books I-IV, which cover from 813 to 
867, state in their joint preface the intention of taking up again 
the thread of the history where Theophanes left off. Whatever the 
problems they still pose, there is no doubt that they were composed 
at the instigation of Constantine VII, and with material obtained by 
him. He reserves for himself the task of recounting the reign of his 
grandfather, in the form of an historical narrative (Lotopuxt Sify 
otc) combining various accounts or memoirs (dnd SragSpav Sunynitmy). 
But in the preface he states that it is nothing more than the residue 
of a great project conceived earlier, which was to recount the whole 
history of the Roman Empire in Byzantium ( v Buxavtty ouat dpxh) 
and the noble achievements of its emperors, archontes, atrategot and 
great men. As that called for more time, books and leisure than he had 
at his disposal, he has limited himself to leaving as an example for 
his descendants the history of the emperor who brought the Empire to 
the peak of its power. If he lives, and if illness and responsibili- 
ties leave him some breathing-space, he will perhaps continue this 
account up to his own time. In fact Book VI, covering the period 
886-963, is not his own work but probably the work of several authors 
and was published, if not written in its entirety, after his death. 
But the Life of Basil I is indeed what his grandson wanted it to be, 
both an exemplary Life and a dynastic eulogy with a political purpose. 
It is a work of history, in the sense in which its author was able to 
understand it, though not in our sense of the word, and very different 
from the strict “chronography" of Theophanes. The influence of 
Plutarch, of his taste for biographical, anecdotal and unobtrusively 
moralising history, is perceptible ,30 But even more, I think, we find 
the influence of ancient rhetoric, the application of the conventional 
schema of the bastlikos logos, even if Constantine's immediate model 
was the funeral oration for Basil I composed by Leo vr.31 


30. Cf. the remarks by R. JENKINS, The classical background of 
the Scriptores post Theophanem, Dumbarton Oakes Papers, 8, 1954, pp. 
13-30. Jenkins recalled particularly that Plutarch's Life of Alexander 
states in its introduction that "the highest and most glorious ex- 
ploits are not always those which best show man's vice or virtue, just 
as very often a tiny thing, a word or a gesture, show up more clearly 
a person's nature" (Amyot). Jenkins noted that this Life figures in 
the pinax which heads the second part of the De cerimoniis (Bonn, p. 
515, lines 17-18 : Blog ‘AXkeEGvSpou tod MaxeS6voc ua0’ Lotoplayv Exwv 
pGxta G5'). He also suggested that Constantine VII, in composing the 
Life of his grandfather, could have had in mind Augustus as a model: 
not so much his Life (now lost) written by PLUTARCH, as the Eulogy 
composed by NICHOLAS OF DAMASCUS, of which we possess only the frag- 
ments preserved, significantly, in the Exeerpta. 

31. Edition, translation and commentary by A. VOGT and I. 
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The plan which inspired the the De cerimonits*2 is defined by 
Constantine in the preface to Book 1.33 There are people, he says, to 
whom his enterprise will seem superfluous, because they do not concern 
themselves much with necessary things. Now it is order (vGEuc) which 
makes imperial power more magnificent in the eyes of foreigners and 
subjects; without order, it scarcely differs from the conduct of a 
common and uneducated man. Therefore the emperor has drawn from 
(bpavfouc@at) all the documentation past and present, and has put 
the material into order in a way which makes it easy to grasp; to make 
it clear and readily understood, he uses simple, everyday language 
(xabaprrAnNLEvyn gpficrs) and retains the words and names that have been 


in use for a long time. Thus might the imperial power, guided with 
rhythm and order, reproduce the harmony and motion given to the 
universe by the Creator. Let us bear in mind the idea of a necessary 


connection between the divine cosmic order and the imperial order 
(t&E.g [order] is repeated no less than eight times in this preface), 


guaranteed by the exact repetition of the ancient ceremonial. The 
announcement that Constantine VII has had recourse to all the sources 
of information (essentially, in fact, to the archives of the Palace 
and the administration) must also be remembered; and, finally, the 
fact that he expresses himself in everyday language, i.e., thank God, 
he has not set about disguising the documents he reproduces under the 
borrowed cloak of learned rhetoric and a figurative vocabulary. Book 
II is also preceded by a preface, 34 which is useless insofar as it 
repeats the ideas in the preface to Book I, and it is very artificial 


HAUSHERR, Orient. Christ. Period., 26, 1932, pp. 1-77; but it is 
essential to consult the review by H. GREGOIRE, Byzantion, 7, 1932, 
pp. 626-633. The comparison with this text has been made by P.J. 
ALEXANDER (Secular Biography at Byzantium, Speculum, 15, 1940, pp. 
194-209), who showed the continuity of the genre from ISOCRATES' 
Evagoras to the Life of Isidore by DAMASKIOS and the panegyric on 
Anastasios by PROKOPIOS of GAZA, and through to the middle Byzantine 
period by way of hagiographical texts. Following him, R. JENKINS (op. 
cit., note 30 above) characterised the Vita Basilii as the most 
ancient neo-classical enkomion which has been preserved. 

32. I refrain from giving a bibliography for the three major 
works: for the early studies it will be found in KRUMBACHER, 
Geschichte, 2nd ed., and for more recent studies in Gy. MORAVCSIK, 
Bysantinoturcica, 2nd ed., I, Berlin, 1958. For the De cerimontia I 
cite A. VOGT's edition (2 vols., Paris, 1935, 1939) for chapters 1-83 
of Book I and REISKE's edition (Bonn) for the rest; for the De admini- 
strando imperio, the MORAVCSIK-JENKINS edition (1949, reprinted 1968 
practically unchanged), and the “Commentary” published as vol. II, 
London, 1962; for the De thematibus, A. PERTUSI's edition (Studi e 
Testi, 160, Vatican, 1952). There is no recent study of major impor- 
tance on any of these three works. 

33. Ed. VOGT, I, pp. 1-2. 

34. Bonn, I, pp. 516-517. 
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where it claims to establish a distinction between the two parts of 
the De certmontie. This distinction is inaccurate, at least for the 
condition in which we have the text, namely that the first part dealt 
with subjects already set forth previously in written form by other 
authors (boa avyypagtic napá Trov Etuyev), and that the second part 
dealt with subjects known only through oral tradition (Etvxev pev 
avyypagiic bn6 trivog obSauis (...) talc uyfparç pEvtor Sraayópeva). 
For example, we find in the second Book the ceremonial used in the 
obsequies for the patriarch Sergios (seventh century) and the kletoro- 
logion of Philotheos (September, 899). Be that as it may, this pot- 
pourri does not date entirely from the time of Constantine VII, either 
because he inserted a deal of older material into it, or because after 
him new parts were added. Nevertheless we still have a sort of ency- 
clopedia of imperial ceremonial in which it is true that Constantine, 
who wrote nothing but the prefaces, collected “what was discovered by 
the ancients, described by eye-witnesses, seen by himself, or prac- 
tised in his own times".2” This includes texts which came to light 
again when the task of documentation was undertaken, such as those of 
Peter Magistros, and of others who no longer seem to us to deal 
directly with the subject, such as the description of the imperial 
tombs in the Church of the Holy Apostles. Furthermore Book II was 
still being worked on at the end of the reign, since it contains the 
account of the reception in Constantinople of Olga of Russia. 

The De administrando imperio has been so named since the editio 
princepe made by Meursius in 1611. In the single manuscript of the 
Byzantine era which we have (Paris gr. 2009), it bears no heading 
except for the name of its author, Constantine the emperor of the 
Romans, and that of the addressee, his son the emperor Romanos. The 
resemblances to the De cerimontia are obvious. Here also we have a 
collection of documents originating from the imperial archives, this 
time often of a confidential nature, which Constantine claims, or per- 
haps imagines, he has arranged and classified, and which he provides 
with a preface designed to bring out a unity of conception and plan. 
In it he announces to his son that he will first of all say what 
advantages or what dangers foreign peoples represent to the Greeks, 
and how and by what other people each of them can be combatted. He 
will also describe their insatiable pretensions and their unreasonable 
demands (and the way to thwart them). Then he will deal with the 
origins, customs and habits of foreign nations and their geographical 
position, as well as with their relations at various periods with the 
Byzantine Empire. Finally he will deal with the changes which have 
occurred over a period of time in this Empire. Therefore, it was to 
be a sort of encyclopedia of Byzantium's foreign policy. The actual 
work does not correspond at all closely to this intention, although 
taking it as a whole one can say it is sincere and veracious. But the 
efforts that have been made to show that the fifty-three chapters more 
or less follow the promised program have met with little success. It 


35. Ed. VOGT, I, p. 2, lines 3-5. 
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has even been thought that in the course of composition a change took 
place in the conception of the work, and that what was to be a 
“treatise on foreign nations” became a collection of instructions in 
practical diplomacy. The advocates of this theory have even gone as 
far as dating this change to 952.26 These are shaky hypotheses giving 
too much credit to the qualities as “historian” which are assumed for 
Constantine VII. The only certainty is that his own role was 
extremely small. From the confidential documents in the chancellery or 
the office of the logothete of the drome he drew a series of notes, 
memoirs and reports which he juxtaposed without any transition except 
the words “Lbvéov Stu ["it is necessary to know that"]. The presenta- 
tion is stark and bears little relation to the pedantic solemnity of 
the preface. As in the De cermoniia he has at least respected the form 
of the texts he had collected: at the beginning of the first chapter 
he justifies himself for not having aspired to the fine Attic style, 
lofty and inflated (eftBerELy xaddLypageas n`gpabeus nttrxrapetine xar` 
© Sunputvov Sroyxnobono xat synSv), and for being content to use 
currrent, everyday expressions (61 xorvitc xa? xadwcrnevnc dnayye- 
Mac) .3 Let us be grateful to him for not having sought to ennoble 
the language of these very rare documents, collected from all over the 
world by the information services of the Empire, or the language of 
the letters through which foreign princes presumptuous enough to 
demand the secret of Greek fire, or imperial vestments and insignia, 
or the hand of a princess of royal blood, were astutely but politely 
refused. 

Finally the De thematibus poses too many problems for them to be 


36. The most recent statement on this question is to be found in 
R. JENKINS' Introduction to the Commentary published in 1962, pp. 1-8. 
Jenkins maintained that an ancient part, representing a nept é@vov 
[On Nations), making a pair with the nept @eyawov [On Themes], and 
compiled between 948 and 951, is represented by chapters 14-42; chap- 
ter 45, expressly dated to the year 6460, indiction 10, i.e. 951/2, 
would also provide the date for the change made in the conception of 
the work, which becomes a practical manual of diplomacy, the reason 
being that Romanos II turned fourteen that year, i.e. he became 
officially an adult. That would therefore place between 952 and 959 
the first section, chapters 1-13 (except chapter 9 on the Ros), some 
additions to chapters 14-42, and chapters 43-46, and finally the last 
section, chapters 47-52 (chapter 53, the last one, dealing with the 
history of the town of Cherson), the part which actually deals with 
the internal affairs of the Empire. It seems to me that there is 
danger in introducing too much system into a collection which is so 
clearly unsystematic. 

37. Ed. MORAVCSIK, p. 48, lines 10-13. 

38. Models for these letters form the basis of chapter 13, at 
the beginning and end of which Constantine addresses his son. It has 
been assumed that his personal role was less insignificant here than 
elsewhere. 
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more than indicated here. This time there is no address to Romanos II 
and no preface, which immediately creates a marked difference between 
this treatise and those we have just been speaking of. The title 
given by the manuscripts is: "By the most learned emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos, a treatise on the themes belonging to. the empire of 
the Romans, where they received their names from, what their names 
mean, and the fact that some have preserved their ancient name while 
others have received a new name.” The first lines do indeed deal with 
the military origin of the themes, and with the word "theme" itself. 
We therefore expect a work on the names of the themes, based on 
geography and history. However, even though, despite very extensive 
and sometimes verbatim borrowings from Stephen of Byzantium and from 
Hierokles, it can no longer be maintained that it is fundamentally 
concerned with the geography of the empire at the time of Justinian,’ 

nevertheless it is not a picture which corresponds to the milieu of 
the tenth century either. Above all there is a great disparity between 
Book I, devoted to the Eastern themes, and Book II, on the Western 
themes, beginning with the fact that the second is preserved in a 
single manuscript out of six, and that it is far from offering the 
same degree of detail as the first. No convincing explanation has yet 
been proposed, nor any certain dating. Also it is necessary to be 
careful that the presence of particular information does not furnish a 
terminus post quem unless one is sure that this information was 
introduced by Constantine VII. Above all care is needed that, on the 
other hand, no argument ex silentio is accepted as valid, since the 
emperor did not claim to paint a static picture of the state of the 
Empire at the moment when he was writing. The scope for hypotheses, 
too, is vast. The most recent editor, taking the point of view held 
earlier by Rambaud for the first book, placed it at the beginning of 
the decade commencing in 934 and ending with the fall of Romanos 
Lekapenos in 944. But he considered that the second book, along with 
some retouching of the first, is considerably later than the death of 
Constantine vir. 40 It was immediately maintained that, on the 


39. This was Krumbacher's point of view. Cf. again Gy. MORAVCSIK, 
Byzantinoturcica, 2nd ed., pp. 384-385: a work of his youth in the 
thirties of the tenth century, “nothing more than the fruit of the 
young emperor's geographical studies". 

40. In the edition cited above, A. PERTUSI made a comparative 
study of data common to the Life of Basil, the De administrando im- 
perto and the De thematibus on the Saracen expedition against Dalmatia 
and Longobardia under Michael III and Basil I. He came to the conclu- 
sion that the second book of the treatise on the themes is of a later 
date than the other two treatises. By means of other arguments he was 
led to admit that this second book is not by Constantine VII, but by a 
compiler writing appreciably later, possibly Genesios, who would also 
be the author of the retouching of the first book. This retouched Book 
I represents recension C (Paris. gr. 854, thirteenth century, the only 
manusccipt to give the second book), in comparison with R (Vatic. gr. 
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contrary, the second book, like the first, was also written during the 
lifetime of Romanos Lekapenos, at the beginning of the decade 934- 
944,41 I would point out that the author of the De thematibus could 
have fallen victim to the great variety of his sources which, inciden- 
tally, were closer in nature to the documentation for the Excerpta 
than for the other works. I would point out, on the other hand, that 
his plan is not very strict since he deals with regions which in his 
time had fallen into the hands of the Arabs, while he omits others 
which had not yet acquired the status of “great themes”. He has not 
determined his point of reference within the time-span of history. 
But it seems to me difficult to refuse Constantine VII the paternity 
of the treatise taken as a whole, even if we are dealing with an 
enterprise which remained incomplete. 

There are plainly characteristics common to the four works. We 
can describe this as Constantine VII's innate predilection for 
archives, old memoirs and documents in their raw state, with their 
charm a little faded. There is something else: a vision of the Roman 
empire, considered in its eternity and its immutability, an earthly 
reflection of the divine order. Consequently there is a rejection of 
the negative notion of the past, in favour of the notion of continuity 
within a providential plan. Knowledge of the past then becomes a form 
of action, indeed the precondition on which just and efficacious 
action depends. Encyclopedism based on compilation, which is a com 
plete stranger to history such as we understand it, as a method and a 
discipline, thereby enters into a final stage which rises above ency- 
clopedism. In this sense and in this way an emperor conscious of his 
mission must be an “historian”. 

The Latin designation Excerpta, translating 
A moral eroyelopedtat *Exkoyat in the sense of “selected passages", 
the "Excerpta™® has only the force of tradition in its favour. 
We do not know of any general title applicable 
to the whole collection and the only anciently attested name is 


1065, twelfth century). 

41. G. OSTROGORSKY, Sur la date de la composition du Livre des 
Thèmes et sur l'époque de la constitution des premiers thèmes d'Asie 
Mineure, Byzantion, 23, 1953, pp. 31-66. Ostrogorsky relied particu- 
larly on the last lines of the De Them., II, 6, mentioning the marri- 
age of Christopher, the son of Romanos Lekapenos (toù xaho¥ 'Popavoð 
xal Ayabod PacidEws) » which he considered conclusive for the dating of 
the whole work. Cf. p. 38: “the two parts of this Treatise belong to 
Constantine VII and were edited in the lifetime of Romanos I and 
during his reign.” 

42. Excerpta de legationibus, ed. C. de BOOR, I, Excerpta de 
legationibus Romanorum ad gentes, Berlin, 1903, II, Excerpta de lega- 
tionibus gentium ad Romanos, Berlin, 1903; Excerpta de insidiis, 
ed. C. de BOOR, Berlin, 1905; Excerpta de sententiis, ed. U. Ph. 
BOISSEVAIN, Berlin, 1906; Excerpta de virtutibus et vitiis, I, ed. 
Th. BUTTNER-WOBST, Berlin, 1906, II, ed. A.G. Roos, Berlin, 1910. 
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bn6Georg, xeparardSero bnoOEcers ["theme", “main themes”].“3 To be 
more precise, each section is called $ndeceo.c (“theme"] with reference 
to its subject and content, and Tybxos in the sense of “volume” with 
reference to its physical format. It can happen that one and the 
same onS0eorg [theme] gives rise to more than one tetyoc [volume]. 
This is the case for the De legationibus, the title for the first part 
being 'Ynőðeostç tod nept mpEcBewv tebyoug ‘'Papatwy npdo bOvrcx0bc 
[Theme of the volume concerning Roman ambassadors to foreigners], 
for a second part is actually devoted to foreign ambassadors visiting 
the Romans. There were fifty-three sections to the Eccerpta, as we 
learn from the preface preserved at the beginning of the De legationi- 
bus, specifying that it is the twenty-seventh, * and at the beginning 
of the De virtutibus et vitiis, specifying that it is the fiftieth.’ 
There is no reason to think that the enterprise was not finished, 
since, as we have just said, we are certain that one of the last sec- 
tions, the fiftieth, was completed. Let us add that at the beginning 
of this section a piece of iambic poetry of fifteen lines, which 
concerns the whole work rather than this section in particular, does 
honour to Constantine Porphyrogennetos, edbotegiic Kavotavttvoc ["well- 
crowned Constantine”] and gives the impression that he was then old, 
since the wish was expressed that he might be another Tithonos, 
Laomedon's son to whom Zeus had accorded the privilege of prolonging 
his old age.“ 

Only a tiny part of this large collection has come down to us. 
We have one whole section, the De legationibus, of which the manu- 
script was destroyed in the fire at the Escorial in 1671, but we have 
some apographs of it made by Darmarios or Darmarios' workshop. Then 
we have about half of the section De virtutibus et vitiis, thanks to 
the Codex of Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc; and some relatively 
important parts of the two sections called De insidiis and De senten- 
tiie, It has been calculated that what we possess, which takes up six 
volumes in the edition as planned by de Boor, would represent only one 


43. In the preface, of which I shall speak later. 

44, It ie tebyoc [volume] which must be understood in the series 
of references, from one section to another, constantly made in the 
form frer bv tH mept, etc.: cf. further on. 

45. Ed. cit., I, p. 2, lines 6-7 and 13-16: (...) etc bnoOfcerc 
BiagSpovg tpeto ent tots nevefixovia tov dproudv oboac (...) dv 
xegararwdav dnodEccav A npoxerpEvyn aby nal EnvypagopEvn nep? npëopewv 
'Papafov npdo sevixods tuyx&ver oboa EBS6un updo elxoor, THe npStnc 
TÒ én&vopov rAaxobons nep? Pagirtwv dvayopebcews ["to various themes 
which are three and fifty in number (...) the following one of these 
main themes entitled On Roman ambassadore to foreign nations happens 
to be the seven and twentieth, while the first has acquired the name 
On proclamation of emperors" .] 

46. Ed. cit., I, p. 2, lines 12-13 and 19-21, in exactly the 
same terms. 

47. Ibid., p. 3, lines 11-27. 
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thirty-fifth of the whole. The scale of the tenth-century collection, 
as also the size of our loss, is astonishing. One wonders about the 
purpose of this enormous enterprise which, like Constantine's other 
enterprises, is presented in the form of a mass of borrowed texts, 
preceded by a preface which is thought to give the key to the whole. 
But the same preface was reproduced at the beginning of each of the 
fifty-three sections, as can be deduced from the fact that we possess 
two examples, one from section 27, De legationibus, and one from 
section 50, De virtutibus et vitiis, which are exactly alike.48 the 
following is an attempt at a translation: 


“All those sovereigns of former times, as well as pri- 
vate individuals, who have not allowed their spirits to be 
seduced or softened by pleasures, but thanks to virtue have 
preserved intact the nobility of their souls, these have 
thrown themselves into action or else have devoted them- 
selves to learning. Of all those who, passionately devoted 
to knowledge, have chosen to dedicate their lives to scho- 
larship, each in his own way has composed some remarkable 
work, both in order to leave to posterity conspicuous 
evidence of the extent of his own knowledge and to enjoy 
everlasting glory in the eyes of his readers. But, in the 
course of so many centuries, the number of events has 
increased infinitely as has the number of works which re- 
count them. Thus the complexity of history has expanded 
without restrictions until it cannot be grasped, to such an 
extent that inexorably men's inclinations and preferences 
have tended to become worse with time, and men have become 
indifferent to good and insensitive to the lessons of the 
past, to the detriment of the truth ...(7). Research into 
history has become clouded and uncertain, either because of 
the scarcity of useful books or because the quantity of 
written material has aroused fear and dismay. This is why 
Constantine, born in the porphyra, the most orthodox and 
most Christian of all the emperors who ever reigned, endowed 
with an acute ability to discern the good and with the 


48. With the obvious exception of the number and title of the 
section concerned. For the rest the variants are as follows: De leg., 
pe 1, line 14, nbpoverto» De virt., ebpoveto; De leg., lines 18-19, ag 
byteBOev dnrtq ovoxráxeoðar, De virt., hor’ evrefoev dondtq oxrarxeo- 
Gar; De leg., pe 2, line l, npodetvar Hot vj; De virt., Lmpodet var näo 
nor vii De leg., line 3, MATEVTUYXGVELY EtG TOG tpoptuovç, De virt. 
om. cic; De leg., line 5, even Bonar +» De virt., ebemnpénoe De. leg., 
line 8, by KE LLE vov, De virt., ouvyxeruéEwov; De leg., line 12, THs 
aMAtxactmc, De virt. om. rhc. The text common to all manuscripts is 
perhaps corrupt at De leg., pe l, line 18, the drndode énutebEeac: 
CASAUBON conjectured tc tod dìnðoğç, and BUTTNER-WOBST 2 De virt., I, 
p. l, apparatus eelittenes tadANOTS + 
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intelligence to put it promptly into effect, considered that 
the best thing to do to be useful to all and to benefit 
everyone, was first of all to have an active search made and 
to gather together from all corners of the otkoumene books 
of every kind, full of diverse and varied knowledge. After 
that he thought that it would be appropriate to divide and 
break up the huge mass of these writings which make one 
tired even to think of and seem generally tedious and pon- 
derous, in order to make whatever useful information they 
contained widely available to all. By making a selection 
(iori), a more sustained attention will be aroused in 
those studying literature, and the noble and efficacious 
justice of these writings will be impressed on them more 
strongly. Furthermore the writings will be broken up into 
various compilations (bnoOécerc), fifty-three in number, 
enshrining all the great lessons of history. Nothing will 
escape this enumeration in themes; the sequence of the 
narration will omit nothing through this division of ideas, 
but will safeguard the unity of the whole. To each theme 
will be applied an overall view (c6voy.ic) or, to use a more 
precise term, ordering (olxefworc). Of these main themes 
(xnegararSSerg bno@fcer.c), the present one, which has as its 
title [the title of the section follows], is the [the 
number follows], the first section having been given the 
title “on the proclamation of emperors”. This preface will 
also show who fathered the texts to be read, and who gave 
birth to them, so that the main themes (xegadardSeug bno- 
@€oerg) may not be nameless, like illegitimate children and 
bastards who have a borrowed name. The texts are therefore 
extracts from the following chronicles [the tiet of the 
sources of the section follows] .” 


Even if this page is not perhaps from the laboured pen of 
Constantine VII, it was he in any case who inspired it and had it 
placed like a manifesto at the beginning of each of the fifty-three 
sections of the Excerpta. The idea is that the lesson of the past (it 
is the moral sense which must be given to lLotop(a) is a benefit to 
men, whom ignorance delivers over to evil. Therefore this knowledge 
and these examples must be put within their reach. To this end, 
Constantine declares that first of all he had searches made throughout 
the territory of the Empire (otkownene) for the manuscripts which con- 
tained this knowledge. It is probably a fact that his passion for 
books enriched the Palace library. Then, as the quantity of books and 


facts was discouraging just because of its vastness, a choice had to 
be made to extract the useful passages: it is the word éxoyf 


[selection] which defines the method. It was convenient therefore to 
divide up the elements of this anthology into a certain number of 
themes, fifty-three of them, chosen and conceived in such a way that 
nothing would be omitted, and so that the unity of conception might be 
preserved. Such is the plan solemnly announced by Constantine VII. 
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What was the result, insofar as we can judge from the Little that has 
come down to us? There are two questions, among the many others we 
could examine, *9 which are of special interest to us. What was the 
plan of the Excerpta, i.e. the title and the order of the fifty-three 
sections? What authors were handed over for the excerptors' work? 
Doubtless we will never be able to answer the first question com 
pletely. We know both the title and the position of three sections 
only: 
l. Tlept dvayopevceas BaotNtwv (from the preface”); 
27. Tlept nptoPeavs 
50. Tept dpettc xat xaxtage>t 


We possess important parts of two others, but we do not know 
their positions: 


[De insidiis =] TMept gnvpoudv xatù paorhtwv yeyovvðv?; 
[De sententiis =] Tlept yvapðv, or Iep? yuapexdy dnootor oa nove 


Through references, in the parts which have been preserved, to 
other parts which are lost, in the form fter èv W nepl... ["8.v. 
Concerning..."}, we know the titles (but never the position) of nine- 
teen sections: 


lept otparnynuãmov: De leg., I, pp. 14 and 62, II, p. 379; De vir. I, 
p. 335, II, pp. 116, 123; De in8., pp. 33 and 222; De sen., p. 131. 
Tlept bodv: De leg. I, p. 26, line 10; 

Tlept xvvnytag: De leg. II, p. 175; 

Tlept vtxuncg: De leg. II, p. 390; 

lept Encotordv: De leg. II, p. 451; 

flept ônunyoptõv: De leg. II, p.e 484; De vir. I, pe 63, II, pe 153; De 
ina., ppe 4, 30, 48, 215, 222; De sen., pe 412; 


49. For the bibliography, cf. Gy. MORAVCSIK, Bysantinoturcica, 
2nd ed., pp. 360-361. Useful studies: H. WASCHKE, Ueber die Reihen- 
folge der Excerpte Konstantins, Philologus, 41, 1882, pp. 270-283; C. 
de BOOR, Zu den Excerptsammlungen des Konstantin Porphyrogennetos, 
Hermes, 19, 1884, pp. 123-148; Th. BUTTNER-WOBST, Die Anlage der 
historischen Encyclopddie des Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos, Byz. 
Zeitechr., 15, 1906, pp. 88-120; C. de BOOR, Suidas und die Konstan- 
tinsche Exzerptsammlung, Byz. Zettechr., 21, 1912, pp. 381-424; 23, 
1914/19, pp. 1-127; E. TAUBLER, Zur Beurteilung der constantinischen 
Excerpte, Byg. Zeitschr., 25, 1925, pp. 33-40. I have not been able 
to consult O. ZOSEL, De excerptis historicis Constantini Porphyro- 
gennett jussu confectis quaestiones Herodoteae, Thucydideae, Xenophon- 
teae, Diss. Greifswald, 1913. 

50. And also, for the title, from De vir., I, p. 75. 

51. In the form nept xaxtag xat dpetiic, De ina., p. 87. 

52. In the form nept énvBovdt¢ in De vir., I, p. 62. 
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Tlept dvaxrñosas fetng? De vir. I, p. 9; Mepe terme, De sen., p.210; 

lept otxLoyðv: De vir. I, pe 36; 

Tlept mapabokwv? De vir. I, pp. 10, 41, 120, II, p. 172; 

Tlept bOvaiv: De vir. I, p. 8&4; , 

Hepi avuporñg: De vir. I, p. 99; Tepe oupportic nohtov» De n8., pe 
> 

lept guadnoractexdy: De Vir. I, p. 145364 

[mepi bniypauuanmov:] De vir. I, p.e 207; 

Tlept youwv: De vir. I, p. 298; 

Tept dvEpayaenpawy: De vir. I, pp. 338, 354; De ins., pe 33; 

Tept nodutixiv: De tn8., pe 22; 

Tlept xavoapwv: De ins., p. 75; 

[ept tot tio te bEcbpe: De sen., p. 222; 

lepè StaSox%¢ Bacthtwy: De een., p. 289. 


Finally it is evident from a reference in the Souda to a war- 
engine called a sambuca, and another in the Codex of Peiresc to the 
vestment of the Jewish high priest, that one section was probably 
entitled Tiept bxopåocwç [On description] .° 

We know, then, at least by their titles,” twenty-five sections 
out of fifty-three. ^6 But every attempt to establish their position 
in the whole collection and to reconstitute, as it were, its "Table of 
Contents”, is useless. The attempts made by H. Waschke and Th. 
Biittner-Wobst> have not, in my opinion, produced satisfactory 
results. Certainly we can guess some groupings, e.g. around the sub- 
ject of the emperor, with sections on the proclamation of emperors, 
the succession of emperors, perhaps the caesars, plots against 
emperors, and marriages, if that section is concerned with emperors' 
marriages; and around the subject of war, with another four or five 
sections (depending on whether or not the one On exploite dealt with 


» In the form ynter bv tote énvypappacee 

54. Th. BUTTNER-WOBST, op. cit. (Bya. Zeitschr., 15, 1906), p. 
lll. 

55. The attempts to identify texts or fragments known to come 
from the sections Iept önunyopiðv Or Tepi otpatnyntamy have been 
unsuccessful. For the first, cf. above, p. 316 (and Hél@ne AHRWEILER's 
article cited there, pp. 393-394). For the second, cf. A. DAIN, Les 
stratégistes byzantins, Travaux et Mémoires, 2, 1967, especially p. 
364. The same is true for the alleged fragments (Reiske) of the Mepit 
dvayopevoeus Baoi twv? cf. the refutation by H. WASCHKE, Ueber das 
von Reiske vermuthete Fragment der Excerpte Konstantin’s nepi 


åvayopevoewç» Progr. Dessau, 1878, 24 pp. Likewise, too, the [lepi 
Zovðv has nothing to do with the De administrando imperio. 


56. On the non-existence of sections which would have been 
entitled Teor ¿nuBoðv (for énipovilv), epi otpativ °F otpa tac (for 
otpatnynatwv) » etc., cf. B TNER-WOBST, Ope ett. (Byz. ttechr., 
15, 1906), p. 118, note l. 

57. In their studies cited above, note 49. 
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martial exploits). It may be supposed that the sections on hortatory 
speeches, letters, epigrams and descriptions were anthologies of 
texts, but chosen for their content and not for their literary value. 
However, it is surprising that the section epi Expacewc [On 
desertption"] should have juxtaposed the description of a siege~engine 
and that of a liturgical vestment. Who would dare to suggest, after 
observing the diversity of the matters incorporated in the Tlept yvapôv 
[On opinions] and the [lept dpertic nat xaxtac [On virtue and vice], 
what was contained in other sections where the title is vague or 
ambiguous? 

One is entitled to wonder whether Constantine's point of depar- 
ture was not a list of books, rather than a list of subjects. We do 
not know how he set up this enormous project of the Eecerpta. Neces- 
sarily he harnessed a great number of collaborators, but we know only 
one of them, and we are not even sure about him. The Brussels manu- 
script of the first part of the De legationibus has in the upper 
margin of folio 2", non manu librarii sed recentiori (de Boor), the 
remark: ô épavtoas  napdv Geod6ocro0g botiv ð urnupSe [“the Theodosios 
compiling the present work is Theodosios the Younger”]. Despite the 
doubts there may be, the use of tpaviyw [compile], already encountered 
above in relation to other enterprises of Constantine VII, suggests 
that here we have indeed the name of the tpaviothe [“compiler™] 
responsible for one tebyoc [“volume”]. But we do not know what his 
exact role was, whether he chose from a list of works the passages 
suited to the theme of the section, or indeed whether he merely 
assembled these passages and set them out. The only thing which can 
be considered as almost certain is that the choice of the books to be 
worked on by the eccerptor, not by an epttomator (for there is no 
question of abridging, in spite of what has sometimes been said), was 
made by Constantine VII. In his eyes this was the important thing, 
and we have seen above that the list of books utilised was given at 
the beginning of each section, in the order in which the extracts 
followed each other inside the section. It would be enormously 
valuable for us to know the composition of the library which enabled 
the Excerpta to be compiled. We have only the remnants of it, though 
they are instructive. 

The authors enumerated at the beginning of the first part of the 
De legationibus (embassies of the Romans to foreign nations) are, in 
order: 


1. Peter the patrician and 9. Diodorus Siculus (lst cent.) 
magistros 10. Dio Cassius (2nd-3rd cent.) 
2. George the Monk (9th cent.) ll. Prokopios (6th cent.) 
3. John of Antioch (7th cent.) 12. Priskos (5th cent.) 
4. Dionysios of Halicarnassus 13. Malchos (5th-6th cent.) 
(lst cent. B.C.) 14. Menander protektor (6th 
5. Polybius (2nd cent. B.C.) cent.) 
6. Appian (2nd cent.) 15. Theophylaktos Simokatta (7th 
7. Zosimos (5th cent.) cent.) 


8. Josephus (lst cent.) 
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There is neither an introduction nor a list at the beginning of 
the second part (embassies from foreigners to the Romans), but this 


part utilises the following authors. 


I have assigned a number to 


those who are not included in the preceding list: 


Polybius 
Josephus 
Zosimos 
16. Dexippos (3rd cent.) 
17. Sokrates (5th cent.) 
Peter the Patrician 
Diodoros 
Dio Cassius 


18. Herodotus (5th cent. B.C.) 
19. Thucydides (5th cent. B.C.) 


20. Agathias Scholastikos (6th 


cent.) 
Menander protektor 
Theophylaktos Simokatta 
Prokopios 

Arrian (2nd cent.) 
Appian 

Mal chos 

Priskos 


22. Eunapios of Sardis (4th-5th 


cent.) 


At the beginning of the De virtutibue the introduction and list 


of authors used“? are preserved, namely: 


Josephus 
George the Monk 

23. John Malalas (6th cent.) 
John of Antioch 
Diodorus Siculus 


24. Nicholas of Damascus (lst cent.) 


Herodotus 


Thucydides 

Xenophon (5th-4th cent. B.C.) 
Arrian 

Dionysios of Halicarnassus 
Pol ybius 

Appian 

Dio Cassius 


In what has been preserved of the De insidiis, the authors used 


are: 


Nicholas of Damascus 
John of Antioch 
John Mal alas 

George the Monk 


Diodorus Siculus 
Dionysios of Halicarnassus 
Polybius 


And in what has been preserved of the De sententiis: 


Xenophon 

Agathias 

Menander protektor 
Theophylaktos Simokatta 
Prokopios 

Arrian 

Appian 

Pr i skos 


Eunapios 

Polybius 

Dexi ppos 

Iamblichus (eroticus, 2nd 
cent.) 

Peter the Patrician 
Diodorus Siculus 

Dio Cassius 


58. The extracts from Arrian are lost. On the other hand, at 
the head of extracts from Thucydides, doubtless because they occupied 
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Thus, in only two sections out of fifty-three for which we know 
the sources in their entirety, and in two others for which we know 
them only partially, we have extracts from twenty-six historians or 
chroniclers extending from Herodotus to George the Monk, almost half 
of them being grouped around the fifth to seventh centuries. Seven are 
entirely, or almost entirely, known uniquely through the Sxccerpta: 
Nicholas of Damascus, Priskos, Malchos, Menander, Eunapios, Peter the 
Patrician and John of Antioch. This is sufficient to show that some 
Greek authors have been lost since the tenth century, which we were 
well aware of. But it is not sufficient evidence to accuse Constan- 
tine VII, as has been done, of having caused the loss of the original 
texts from which he had extracts made; that is pure hypothesis, with- 
out foundation. It is more interesting to notice that the Excerpta 
were very nearly lost in their entirety and that the manuscript 
tradition of what has come down to us is poor, while on the other hand 
the Souda, which made extensive use of it,9 had great success. Sure- 
ly it was the very success of the Souda which was prejudicial to the 
Excerpta, and proof, too, that alphabetical presentation was what was 
desired? Did not Constantine fail in the end? I think so, because 
it is for philology and the history of the transmission of texts that 
the Excerpta are interesting, and this was certainly not what the 
emperor envisaged. We continue to use the words “historical encyclo- 
pedia” in referring to them - a strange confusion. Certainly, since 
the material is about actual events in the past, it is drawn from 
works by historians or chroniclers, to the exclusion, we note, of all 
works involving imagination, interpretation or speculation. But a 
compilation which cuts and breaks up the sources and gets them out of 
order and scatters the pieces in such a way as to destroy the sequence 
and the meaning is anti-historical.°9 Consider how, among other idio- 
syncracies, it devotes a section to embassies, in which the examples, 
which have been gathered together from twenty authors, are carefully 
separated according to whether they concern Roman ambassadors visiting 
foreign parts or foreign ambassadors visiting the Romans, as if there 
could be no relationship between the two groups. We must therefore go 
back to the preface. Constantine VII did not claim to be doing the 
work of an historian, especially in the sense in which we would under- 


the same place in the manuscript used, there appear (II, pp. 30-33) 
some extracts from Marcellinus referring to the Life of Thucydides. 

59. The connections between the Facerpta and the Souda have been 
best dealt with by C. de BOOR in the report cited above (note 49), 
published in the Bys. Zeitschr. However, the question is far from 
being settled. De BOOR had already posed the problem in his study Die 
Chronik des Georgius Monachus als Quelle des Suidas, Hermes, 21, 1886, 
pp. 1-26. 

60. To the point where the editors in the last century, C. 
Müller, L. Dindorf and others, published editions in which they joined 
up these fragments one after the other in the chronological order 
appropriate to an historical work. 
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stand it, and of which he had not the slightest idea. He wanted to 
act as a moralist, that is, to help men to turn towards the good by 
placing conveniently within their reach the lessons and examples of 
the past which were capable of stimulating them in that direction. For 
if man, lost or saved for reasons which are beyond him, is not truly 
and in himself capable of progress, at least he possesses the neces- 
sary free will to make a choice between various possibilities. How- 
ever, he must possess the basis for this choice, and it is here that 
knowledge steps in as a moral factor. The Excerpta are, or aim to be, 
a moral encyclopedia. It is quite a different matter to know whether 
the result matched the intention; we do not possess enough of the work 
to decide confidently. However, we do have enough to guess that, in 
this as in other enterprises of Constantine VII, the ambitious and 
somewhat vague intentions stated in the preface to a work which lacks 
originality, would lead to great disappointment, were there not the 
consolation of possessing so many precious texts which would otherwise 
have been lost. 

Besides the encyclopedias which Constantine VII 


The specialist considered as his own work, there were many 
encyclopedias: others, but it is difficult to be precise about 
the "Geopontca” their origins and dates. Almost all of them 


were, at one time or another, attributed to Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetos, and it is true that they belong to the same 
school of which he has become, as it were, the symbol. Of all these 
encyclopedias the one devoted to work in the countryside is the only 
one for which the credit can go to his initiative with any degree of 
probability. 

The Geoponica®! divides into twenty sections all the material 
relevant to rural life, from forecasting the weather (section 1) to 
fishing and fish (section 20), giving particular importance to the 
vine and wine (sections 4 to 8), and not forgetting flowers (section 
11). Each section, which has its number and a summary at the 


61. Edition by H. BECKH, Geoponica sive Cassiani Bassi scholas- 
tict de re rustica eclogae, Leipzig (Teubner), 1895. Bibliography and 
a picture of the state of research in the annotated Russian 
translation published by ŒE. LIPŠIC, Geoponiki, Visantijekaja 
selskochosjajetvennaja enciklopedija X veka, Moscow-Leningrad, 1960. 
Little progress has been achieved since the two studies by W. GEMOLL, 
Untersuchungen über die Quellen, den Verfasser und die Abfassungszeit 
der Geoponica, Berliner Studien, 1, 1884, pp. 1-280; and E. ODER, 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der Landwirtschaft bei den Griechen, 
Rheinisches Museum, 45, 1890, pp. 58-99 and 212-222; 48, 1893, pp. 
1-40. The note by A.D. WILSON, A Greek Treatise on Agriculture, The 
British Museum Quarterly, 13, 1939, pp. 10-11, is only intended to 
draw attention to a new (incomplete) manuscript, Egerton MS 3154, of 
the eleventh century. (Cf. J.L. TEALL, The Byzantine Agricultural 
Tradition, Dunbarton Oaks Papers, 25, 1971, pp. 33-59, especially pp. 
40-44. ] 
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beginning, is composed of a series of extracts accompanied by informa- 
tion about its source: it is therefore still a case of éxdoyat nepi 
vy eapylac (“selections concerning agriculture"], and a genre which is 
now familiar to us. The whole is preceded, again in the style of 
Constantine's encyclopedias, by a preface, then by the list of authors 
utilised. 

Let us read the preface. It is addressed to an emperor who 
excels all those who have reigned in Constantinople, who was eager to 
rival the greatest, Constantine the founder and patron of the city, 
and who surpassed him. He has revived philosophy and rhetoric, which 
had fallen into great neglect, then the rest of the arts and sciences 
(năoav Gdrnv énrothuny te xal téxvnv), and finally, knowing that the 
State (nodr.tetav) is composed of three parts, army, priesthood and 
agriculture (otpatetay tE grr xat Lepwobvnv nat yewoytav), he has 
given all his attention to this last part, so necessary to men. “Thus, 
all that which the knowledge and experience of the ancients have 
discovered about the cultivation of the soil and the care of plants, 
the seasons, the methods and ground suitable for each, and also the 
discovery of springs and the construction of [farm] buildings, their 
siting and aspect, all this and many other important things have been 
gathered together into a single work (elo v ovddeKGpevocg nor wopedtc 
Epyov) for the use of all", (...) peù xSouov nat taEewe [“attractive- 
ly and well arranged"], thanks to the magnitude of your genius and the 
greatness of your intellect. And not only are the things that are 
necessary dealt with but also those which are done for the pleasure of 
the eyes and the sense of gmell.62 “Good fortune therefore to you, O 
most just master Constantine, charming flower of the porphyra (tepnvdv 
aig noppbpaç dn&ivOcqua), may God guide you, may you be able to crush 
your enemies and grant your favours always to us your subjects.” 

Everything in this preface, both the style and the ideas, takes 
us back to Constantine Porphyrogennetos. It is to him that the 
compiler of the Geoponica grants the credit for the enterprise which 
Constantine had inspired and which was completed in his reign. 3 But 
who was this compiler, and how did he work? In the first section, 
before presenting the number and summary, he gives the list of authors 
from whom he had borrowed the material for the entire collection: "I 


62. An allusion to sections 10 and 11, on gardens, trees and 
flowers. 

63. There is no chronological information in the whole book. In 
I, 10, 4, among the portents, we read: by 6Lōbuorç àv Boovthop, 
tapax?v xat vocov niot xat oftov pbopiv nat 'Apåpov dndderav ["if 
there is thunder during Gemini it indicates upheaval and plague and 
ruin of crops and Arab destruction"); but this last piece of infor- 
mation is commonplace in the Bpovtoh6yta xat cerquod6y.ia [accounts of 
thunder and earthquakes], as we see, for example, in a manuscript 
described by Paul MARC, Byz. Zeitschr., 14, 1905, pe 615 (h 6è évuxtt 
Bpovtton BapRépwv wat dppifwv dn6kera ["thunder at night means 
barbarians and Arab destruction"]). 
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have gathered together all that the ancients have written which is 
useful on the subject of agriculture, and I have put it in this work; 
I have taken material from Florentinos and Quindanionios and Anatolios 
and Berytios and Diophanes and Leontios...” (thirteen other names 
follow) .°4 Now the text is corrupt, some names are garbled, and a 
single author is made into three, as is seen by referring to Codex 163 
of Photios' Bibliotheca. Photios says the following: "I have read a 
collection of precepts on agriculture by Ouindanios Anatolios of 
Beirut. He has taken the material which he has collected in his book 
from ..." (nine names follow). From this we learn first that there 
are not three different authors, namely Ouindanionios, Anatolios and 
Berytios (! Geoponica), but a single author who was called Ouindanios 
Anatolios of Beirut. But it is also interesting to compare the list 
given by Photios as sources for the work of Quindanios, and the list 
given by the compiler of the Geopontca as his own particular sources: 


PHOTIOS©> "GEOPONICA" 
[Ouindanios Anatolios Florentinos 
of Berytos]} Quindanionios 
Demokritos Anatolios 
Afrikanos Berytios 
Tarantinos Diophanes 
Apouleios Leontios 
Phlorentios Tarantinos 
Ouatens Demokritos 
Leo Afrikanos 
Pamphilos Pamphilos 
Diophanes (Paradoza) Apouleios 
Varro 
Zoroaster 
Fronto 
Paxamos 
Damegeron 
Didymos 
Sotion 
Kyntilion 


We note that, with the exception of Valens, Photios' whole list 
is found in the list of the Geoponica, and at the beginning of the 
list, with eight new names added. Therefore the Geoponica must have 


64. Short notes on these various authors by E. LIPSIC, op. cit., 
pp. 109-111. 

65. R. HENRY (in his edition of the Bibliotheca, II, p. 134) 
refers to the articles in RE which deal with the authors cited by 
Photios, except for Tarantinos, Valens and Leo, who are unknown to 
hin. 
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used, firstly, the same collection as Photios, that is, that of 
Ouindanios Anatolios of Beirut ,66 which combined nine older works; and 
then it must have used another collection, based on eight other 
authors of res rusticae, one of whom was Marcus Terentius Varro. It 
is possible to envisage slightly different theories, for example that 
the work Photios had read had afterwards been expanded with material 
drawn from the writers named by the Geoponica, but the truth must be 
broadly as above. 

Now we also hear of a mysterious author, Kassianos Bassos 
scholastikos. At the beginning of section I, at least one manuscript 
has: 'Apxů atv Oe wv nept yewpyfac sxdoydv Kacotavod Bdooov oxoao- 
tix0t ["“the beginning, with the help of God, of the selections on 
agriculture of Kassianos Bassos the scholastikos"). In some manu- 
scripts section II is entitled: 'Ex tiv nepryewpyfac txroydv Kucoravot 
Béooou oyodkaotrx0d BupitCov Sedtepov nepréxov téSe ["the second book of 
the selections on agriculture of Kassianos Bassos the scholastikos 
containing the following"}. It is this same person who, at the 
beginning of sections VII, VIII and IX (on wine and oil), addresses 
his son in these terms: téSe Eveotty v tide tH BCR, B petate nat 
Béooe, EBSduq [dy56q, bvvdtq] uev obog mv nep yewpy Cac exrdyov tod 
ood natpdc, nepLexoðon È, etc. ["Bassos, my dearest child, these 
things are in this seventh (eighth, ninth) book of your father's 
selections which are concerned with agriculture, containing", etc.]. 
The simplest hypothesis would be that our Geoponica is the 'Exdoyat 
nep? yewpyCag [Selections on agriculture] of Kassianos Bassos, since 
the division into sections also seems to correspond exactly. Not 
that Kassianos has to be placed without hesitation in the tenth 
century: his title of oyohaotix0é is against it.” But Constantine 
VII's collaborator who drew up our Geoponica at his master's request, 
and “shaped" it to his tastes and provided it with the preface ana- 
lysed above, could indeed have either recopied almost word for word 
the 'Ex\oya nep? yewpyCac of Kassianos Bassos, or combined it with 
Ouindanios Anatolios' collection which we know through Photios., In 
other words, the work of Kassianos Bassos lies between that of 
Anatolios and the Geopontca, whether Bassos compiled his own 'Exitoyal, 
or whether he adapted and completed those of his predecessor ~- in 
either case, drawing on the eight authors who complete the list of 
sources given at the beginning of the Geoponica. I think that Bassos 
was also the author of the personal remarks which stud the text and 
which tell us that he was from Bithynia and the owner of vineyards (we 
have seen the place they occupy in the work) èv w Mapawoviip xop 
["in the Maratonymon district"], a place otherwise unknown. 


66. Cf. KRUMBACHER, Geschichte, 2nd ed., p. 262, for a trans- 
lation into Syriac of Anatolios' work in the sixth century (by Sergios 
of Reshaina?), from which would derive an adaptation into Arabic by 
Kosta ibn Luka; also for the translations of the Geopontca into 
Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, Latin, French and German. 

67. On this term, cf. above, p. 303. 
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Be that as it nay ,©8 it seems certain to me that Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos formulated and brought to fruition the plan of an 
encyclopedia of excerpta devoted to agriculture which would bring back 
into practice the lessons of the past. Of all his enterprises of this 
kind, this is probably the one which had the most success, judging 
from the large number of Greek manuscripts which have preserved the 
Geoponica for us, and by the wide distribution of the text through 
translations into various languages. It is probably also the least 
original of all the works, if indeed it is not, with the exception of 
the preface, simply the work of a copyist. 

The preface to the Geoponica gives Constantine 
"The Army and VII the credit for having seen that the nodcteta 
the Priesthood" ("State") is composed of three parts, otpatetav 

te xat Lepwobvnv xat yewpytav [“army , priest- 
hood and agriculture"]. Is it not the memory of this tripartite divi- 
sion which is the most deeply rooted “political” and social idea in 
the history of humanity? Or, indeed, did Constantine Porphyrogennetos 
take care to have someone compose a military encyclopedia and a 
religious encyclopedia also? 

An emperor should wage war, like Basil I, or write about war, 
like Leo VI. The fact that their grandson and son had been an arm- 
chair strategos, a desk-bound soldier, did not exempt him from playing 
his part, quite the contrary, and he was not let off with just the 
appendix to Book I of the De cerimoniis which has been mentioned 
above. Now the great encyclopedic movement of the tenth century did 
indeed extend to the military arts, but especially before and after 
Constantine VII: before, in the time of Leo VI and centred around him 
and his Tactica; after, in the time of Nikephoros Phokas and centred 
around him, and then of Nikephoros Ouranos, whose great Tactica con- 
cluded the long series of Byzantine strategists. In a general way, 
military literature and the tradition of military texts, on which the 
works of Alphonse Dain have shed light , 69 are the best examples of the 
attitude of the Byzantines to these problems. As to Constantine's 


68. Some difficulties remain. For example, if Kassianos is the 
author of the whole work, it is necessary to explain why V, 36 (but 
here it is actually a question of Bithynia!) is given as "from 
Kassianos”. Even if all the authors’ names cited at the beginning of 
the Geoponica are indeed found in the body of the work, there are also 
others who are not listed, and some of them would call for comment, 
e.ge in section XVI, which is also the one where Kassianos ~ if it is 
indeed he - declares that he “has seen in Antioch a giraffe brought 
from India". A more detailed study of the text, its manuscript 
tradition, its language, the internal structure of the collection, the 
use made of it by the Souda, and lastly the translations, should lead 
to a solution. 

69. The whole bibliography is available in the posthumous work 
by Alphonse DAIN, Les stratégistes byzantins (edited and completed by 
J.-A. de FOUCAULT), Travaux et Mémoires, 2, Paris, 1967, pp. 317-392. 
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role, it seems to have consisted primarily in the conception of a 
corpus of the strategists, which good fortune has preserved for us. 
This is the Codex Laurentianue 55, 4, which is dated to the middle of 
the tenth century./° It is extremely likely that it was executed in 
the imperial scriptorium for the Palace library. A. Dain, who has 
made the best study of it, recognised in it the most important of the 
manuscripts of the strategists, the fruit of an “enterprise of an 
official character”, written entirely by one and the same hand, and 
perhaps the very copy involving transliteration (at least for some 
treatises). This is a veritable military encyclopedia, comprising a 
collection of Byzantine treatises, a collection of the tacticians of 
Antiquity, and finally the collection of the military works of Leo VI 
or those going under his name. It begins and ends with two works, or 
rather paraphrases, by Constantine Porphyrogennetos (or directly 
inspired by him). At the beginning, as a kind of preface, is the 
first appendix to Book I of the De cerimonite, and at the ead! is the 
Utpatnyrxdv nepù ov SragSpov 0vðv [Strategikon concerning the 
customs of different nations], which comes in fact from the parts of 
the Strategtkon ascribed to Maurice, which are concerned with the way 
to fight against the Persians and Scythians./3 

Can we also speak of a religious encyclopedia? This is the 
problem of the Menologton_of Symeon known as Metaphrastes, who is 
still a mysterious figure. He was born perhaps under Leo VI ~ and 


70. A. DAIN, op. cit., pp. 361-362 and (FOUCAULT's edition) 382- 
385, with a bibliography of earlier works. 

71. Cf. J. IRIGOIN, Pour une étude des centres de copie byzan- 
tins, II, Seriptorium, 13, 1959, pp. 177-181, “Un groupe de manuscrits 
du scriptorium impérial”. Irigoin compares the following four 
Constantinian manuscripts, noting the similarities : Turonensis 980 
(Codex of Peiresc), Ilep? dpetňç xa? xaxtac; Vatic. gr 73, Mept 
yvuiiv; Lipsiensis Bibl. Urb. 28, De cerimonita; and the Laurentianus 
55, 4. “It all looks”, he wrote, “as if [these] manuscripts which 
were preserved, or rather locked up, in a library [that of the Palace} 
where no-one had permission to copy them out again, had been dispersed 
in 1204, at the time of the sack of Constantinople.” He added to these 
the manuscript in Berlin of the Hippiatrica, which will be considered 
later. 

72. Immediately after the last short treatise going under the 
name of Leo VI, Ti Bet tots Zapaxnvoic paxyecbar [How to fight the 
Saracens], which is in fact an extract from Constitution XVIII, and 
thus figures twice in the Laurentianus. 

73. And so this text also figures twice in the Laurenttanus. Cf. 
A. DAIN, op. cit., pp. 362 and 385. 

74. For the current state of research and the bibliography of 
earlier works, cf. H.-G. BECK, Kirche und theol. Literatur..., pp. 
570-575, continued by J. DARROUZES, Eptstoliere bysantine du X° 
sidcle, Paris, 1960 (cf. the Index, s.v.); [I. ŠEVČENKO, Poems on the 
deaths of Leo VI and Constantine VII in the Madrid manuscript of 
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died certainly in a monk's habit around the end of the tenth century, 
but his career as a senior government official occupied a great part 
of that century. He attained the high office of protasekretie under 
Romanos II at the latest , 76 then became the logothete of the drome and 
magistros. The Menologion which made him famous, and which is known 
to us from about seven hundred manuscripts, is a collection of one 
hundred and forty-eight texts, all of them the Lives of saints except 
two, namely a text on the Akathistos hymn and, what is perhaps signi- 
ficant, the oration of Constantine VII on the translation of the image 
of Edessa (though this could have been inserted later)./7 Symeon used 
ancient Lives to which he made alterations for which Psellos, an 
interpreter of his times, praises him unreservedly./8 According to 
Psellos his predecessors were only simple, unlearned men, and he is 
glad that the admirable (gqyiaoroc) Symeon came to recast what they 
had done so badly in every respect. Actually a comparison, when it is 
possible, between a pre-metaphrastic Life and the metaphrastic version 
shows that the metaphrastic version swamped in rhetoric any flavour 
the original may have had, and caused authenticity to vanish beneath 
hag tographical conventions, and that sometimes it is even inexact and 
false’?: funestissimus homo, devastator, H. Delehaye used to say of 
Metaphrastes. Granted that comparison is rarely possible, because the 


Scylitzes, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 23-24, 1969-1970, pp. 187-228, espe- 
cially pp. 215-220.] There is general acceptance of the identification 
of Metaphrastes with the chronicler Symeon magistros and logothete, on 
which cf. MORAVCSIK, Bysantinoturcica, 2nd ed., I, pp. 515 f. 

75. J. DARROUZES, (op. cit., pe 34), for example, considered 
that he “could very well have been 25 to 30 years old in 925". H.-G. 
BECK (op. cit., p.e 521), who thought it probable that he was born 
under Leo VI, had him die around the end of the tenth century. 

76. DOLGER, Regesten, no. 691. 

77. (Cf. above, note 18. It has been pointed out that 
Metaphrastes' saints (there are never more than one per day) almost 
all go back to ancient times, and that there are very few of them 
dating from iconoclasm or the wars against the Arabs. Is it not the 
same “antiquarian” spirit which inspired Constantine VII's enter- 
prises? : 

78. Michaelis PSELLI Sertpta minora, ed. KURTZ-DREXL, I, Milan, 
1936, pp. 99 ff. The whole of this eulogy of Metaphrastes by Psellos 
and the akolouthta published after it are full of interest. 

79. For example, this is the case with St Spyridon, thanks to 
the book by P. van den VEN, La légende de saint Spyridon, év@que de 
Trimithonte, Louvain (Bibliothèque du Mueéon, 33), 1953. The compa- 
rison of the metaphrastic Life with the one it used, namely the Life 
written by THEODORE OF PAPHOS, inspired van den Ven (pp. 130 ff.) to 
make accurate remarks on the value of the work of Metaphrastes, and to 
substantiate H. Delehaye's position in the long-standing dispute which 
brought him into conflict with A. Ehrhard, a stubborn defender of 
Symeon. 
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immense success of the metaphrastic Menologion led to the neglect and 
loss of texts which were no longer read, it is difficult not to agree 
with the great Bollandist. But was the enterprise due, at least in its 
first stages, to the initiative of Constantine VII?80 there is nothing 
chronologically impossible about this. On the contrary, there is no 
improbability, as regards the principle and the spirit of the meta- 
phrasis. There is no proof either, and we must guard against attribu- 
ting to Constantine every idea in the air at the time. The metrical 
(?) note in one manuscript of the metaphrastic menologion, Vattc. gr. 
815,81 of the eleventh to twelfth century, which gives the credit to 
a Kavotavtt voc véeog ["Constantine the Younger"] for having at an 
earlier date established a hagiographical collection, is neither clear 
nor conclusive. 

: Painstaking research and especially a well- 
Controversial conducted codicological enquiry might reveal for 
questions each branch of knowledge the existence in the 

tenth century of a work or a collection having 
in some way the character of an encyclopedia. Yet we must refrain from 
seeing encyclopedias everywhere, and recognise that many questions 


80. I find no indication of this in the Eulogy by PSELLOS cited 
above, where, however, I would call attention to the following sen- 
tence, which clearly alludes to the intervention of an emperor who is 
not named: padi yê tor und’ èx napepyou TOUTOV Hobart Tod npayyatoc 
unde abv npodtuevov (...) Bactheror 6È tovtov napawtfoerc ent totto 
npofveyxav ["they say that neither is this man to be dismissed from a 
trifling job nor that one promoted (...) but imperial orders brought 
forward this man especially"] (ed. KURTZ-DREXL, I, p. 105, lines 
16-17). 

81. R. DEVREESSE, Codices Vaticani Graeci, III, Vatican, 1950, 
pp» 350-351. The note is on folio 1%, following the pinar [table of 
contents]: + "Exnan’ FOporce nadarod Bfrropoc yarns dxpoet via uaptõ- 
pov dnootOhkov navy noo gn tisy Si xatov mat dotev dprotewata xata TO 
dvtinarou Kavotavttvog veoc noGhoag totmy tag dprotetacg dnavetoug 
&vOcorv Bupdtotg tedEe nay xEAROUG eheyeberc Aveccev ent xorrev 
(= notie) Aon navexers AAN’ d EvakE nave xal otegoSota Sapnoar 
TOUTE to otacews Bxetvwve This text is probably corrupt. It is not 
readily reduced to correct 12 syllable lines nor amenable to being 
translated literally and it juxtaposes words taking advantage of 
asyndeton. However, we can make out that an emperor (cf. otepoSdta)» 
Constantine the Younger, had the exploits of the saints collected and 
from them had someone arrange a colourful sheaf, in which the flowers 
are books. Devreesse did not doubt that this refers to Constantine 
VII, and neither did EHRHARD, Uberlieferung, II, 1938, p. 493, note 5. 
[Naturally I do not wish to say that otegoSotho designates the 
emperor (!) but that the use of this epithet confirms that Constantine 
the Younger was an emperor: M. MANAPHES, who, moreover, neither 
explained nor punctuated this difficult text, did not understand 
me (AL èv K/nOder BrpALcoeAxat, Op. cit., pe 47, note).] 
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are still not clear. 

This is the case in the area of law. It is true that the produc- 
tion of a kind of legal encyclopedia can be credited to the Macedonian 
dynasty, but it is to Basil I and perhaps to Photios that the concep- 
tion of the great corpus of the Basilica goes back, and it was comple- 
ted and published under Leo VI. In the state in which it has come 
down to us we recognise two elements in this vast work of recovery, 
preservation, and bringing up to date (“purification”, dvaxfiPapouc, 
the texts call it) of the legislative work of the past. There are the 
legislative texts properly so-called, and the interpretative scholia, 
for the most part the work of the great jurisconsults who worked on 
the Code of Justinian. Were the compilations of the laws and of the 
commentaries achieved at the same time, or else were the scholia, 
which can be the size of small treatises, added afterwards? The 
prevailing opinion now seems to be that in some way there were two 
“editions”, firstly of the legislative texts alone, and then of the 
texts accompanied by scholia. Was Constantine VII the force behind 
this second edition, at least in its initial stages, for the project 
remained alive and continued to evolve? When Balsamon, in the preface 
to his Syntagma, 82 speaks of an dvaxiOaporc [“purification”] achieved 
by Constantine VII, it is perhaps a reference to the formation of the 
original kernel of the apparatus of scholia, preserving the work of 
the jurisconsults of the sixth and seventh centuries. A team set up by 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos might have been responsible for it, but 
it is not easy, in the present state of the manuscript tradition, to 
recognise their work, for copyists did not consider it wrong to intro- 
duce changes and additions.83 Another great work of the time is the 
Synopsis major of the Basilica, with its appendices where a series of 
novels and various legal treatises are to be found, but it is diffi- 
cult to maintain that it is part of a program conceived by Constantine 


82. I owe this information to N. Svoronos, who gave a paper at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes on legal encyclopedism in the time of 
Constantine VII. Then again it is surely unnecessary to recall here 
that it is the works and the editions of H.J. SCHELTEMA which have 
contributed most to starting research on the Basilica again. 

83. On the other hand, N. Svoronos did not think that the work 
called the Epitome legum, which consists of summaries of laws figuring 
in the Corpus Juris Civilis, the Procheiron and the Basilica, could be 
attributed to the same team. A note in a late manuscript (Laurent. 
80, 6, of the fifteenth century) places its composition v w% noon 
Ete. tod ebtbyoug Kwvotavti vou tot vlod Afovtoc tod ebepyétovu ["in the 
first year of the blessed Constantine the son of Leo the benefactor"], 
but the most ancient manuscripts say tv wv npm Etec tod edtbyous 
'Popavoð fPacirtEos ["in the first year of the blessed emperor 
Romanos"]: probably Romanos Lekapenos, and therefore the year 920, for 
it has been noticed that there is no trace in the Epitome of the great 
novels published after 920. 
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VII. On the basis of recent research®4, however, it seems that three 
“editions”, or rather stages, date from his reign and in any case are 
prior to 962, the date of a novel of Romanos II which appears only in 
a fourth stage of the work. The first stage provided only the text of 
the Synopsis, supplemented in the margins with extracts or summaries 
of the novels of Romanos Lekapenos and Constantine VII. A second stage 
added at the end the text of three novels by these two emperors. A 
third introduced some order by replacing the extracts or summaries of 
the novels with the full text and putting the whole of it after the 
Synopsis proper. But the drafting of the Synopsis proper would have 
been very little later than 920, and so not connected with Constantine 
VIL. 

There is good reason to believe that the tenth century saw the 
reappearance of the genre of medical treatises,’ latp.ixa&, which had 
flourished some centuries earlier, though it should be understood of 
course that the new works, in comparison with the old, showed neither 
originality nor progress. And I think it probable that Constantine VII 
initiated a kind of medical encyclopedia. The two principal treatises 
of Theophanes Nonnos, the Xévoyic v enutouy tic tatprxtic dndonc 
tExvn¢ [Brief Synopsis of the Entire Art of Medecine] and the Iept 
Suattnc [On Diet] which completes it, are provided with prefaces 
which leave me in no doubt that these treatises were ordered by 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos . 85 They say this clearly, and further- 
more they are devoted to reflections on natSefa EdrAnvenh ("Hellenic 
culture”] and on the language which it is appropriate to use in order 
to be understood by all, topics which remind us, even in the words 
used, of the prefaces to the works of Constantine which we have 
examined. There is little weight, as far as these similarities are 
concerned, in the objection that Nonnos' works are not presented like 
the Excerpta and do not give the names of the ancient authors used. 
Constantine VII, as we have seen, did not invariably use or impose 
this peoeeaures® bis 


84. N. SVORONOS, Recherches sur la tradition juridique à 
Byzance. La Synopsis major des Basiliques et ses Appendices, Paris 
(Bibliothèque byzantine, Etudes, 4), 1964. 

85. Le COHN, Bemerkungen zu den Konstantinschen Sammelwerken, 
Byz. Zeitechr., 9, 1900, pp. 154-160, cf. pp. 154-158. Cohn dealt 
with some Berlin manuscripts of the Mept Stattme [On Diet], edited 
the prefaces of the two books, and compared them with the preface of 
the general treatise. He showed that one of the sources of the Ilept 
Staltm>o is a medical work dedicated to Constantine Pogonatos. On the 
other hand he doubted that the 6vopis v énctdup wv Ponda 
[Brief Synopeta of Remedies] is indeed by Theophanes Nonnos (however, 
R. DEVREESSE, Introduction à 1’étude dea manuscrite grecs, Paris, 
1954, p. 271, still put it under his name). Moreover we lack an up-to- 
date report on the manuscripts (several of which name “Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos” in their title) and the works of Nonnos. 

[85 bis. J. IRIGOIN has shown that two manuscripts of the 
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Closely related to medicine is veterinary science. There is a de 
luxe manuscript of the Htppiatrica, Berol. Phillipp. 1538, whose im- 
portance was clearly seen by L. Cohn who described it.86 It shows all 
the characteristics of an "imperial" manuscript made for Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos, and certainly at his instigation. And to remain in 
the animal world, let us add that he also had a “history of animals” 
made, on the basis of various treatises on this subject. It consisted 
of at least two books, and is preserved for us in two manuscripts of 
the fourteenth century, Paris. Suppl. gr. 495, brought from the 
monastery of the Pantocrator on Mt Athos by Minoides Mynas, and Athous 
3714 (Dtonysiou 180) .87 The heading, which is quite clear as regards 
the method and sources used, attributes the work to "the emperor 
Constantine": <vdroy7 tho nep xov Lotoplac xepoafov ntnwõv te xar 
Saratttwy Kwovotavttwp wm peytyp Paorrel xac abtoxpdtop. gidronovn- 
detoa 88 = Aprotogévoug mv 'Aptototéhouc nepd Kov nuto, bnote- 
8Evav Exfom Xæ nat wv Araw xa Tryod& nat Etépors trot nepe 
abv eltopnrEvov ["A compilation of the information about land~animals, 
winged and sea~creatures, put together by Constantine the great 
emperor and ruler; an abridgement by Aristophanes of the work of 
Aristotle On animale, with what is said about them also by Aelian 
and Timotheos and others, put under (the name of) each animal"]. There 
follows an epigram of four twelve-syllable lines, which gives the 
credit for the work to the nriotdg xac cogds Kwvotavttvoc ["pious and 
wise Constantine"]. There is little doubt that this indeed refers to 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos, but he did not compose this work, he had 
it composed. The true author is revealed when, at the end of the 
first book, he announces: èv 5€ W èxopEwp (...) xat’ el50c bxfotov 
you tds te npdEerg wad tolg BCoug (...) dvaypaghg dEudmoag dvabrfoopal 
go. ["“in the section dealing with the life-cycle and habits of each 
animal according to its kind, I will add for you a preface, thinking 


Hippocratic corpus, Marc. gr. 269 and Vatic. gr. 276, are not the 
remnants of an Alexandrian collection, but probably the product of the 
encyclopedism of the tenth century: Tradition manuscrite et histoire 
du texte: quelques problèmes relatifs à la collection hippocratique, 
Revue d’histoire dea textes, 3, 1973, pp. 1-13, cf. p. 5, note 6.] 

86. L. COHN, op. eit., pp. 158-160. Cf. J. IRIGOIN, op. cit. 
(Sertptorium, 13, 1959), pp. 180-181, citing K. Weitzmann who, from 
the style of the illumination, also dated the manuscript to the middle 
of the tenth century. 

87. Sp. LAMBROS, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts on Mount 
Athos, I, Cambridge, 1895, p. 355. 

88. There are some slight differences in the pinar of the manu- 
script of Dionysiou which, perhaps with good reason, has tpavrodetoa 
instead of gtAonovnbetoa., The same manuscript leaves a blank after 
the name of Constantine : the scribe has not taken it upon himself to 
identify the author with Constantine Porphyrogennetos, though doubt- 
less he would have liked to. 
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it is warranted” ].°9 
We will not go into the question of whether, for the tenth 
century, we can also speak of a scientific encyclopedia (in the sense 
of the “exact” sciences), because the groundwork on manuscripts and 
the textual tradition is still not done. But it seems unlikely that 
it must lead to the same results as for the human sciences. With the 
generation of John the Grammarian and Leo the Mathematician, we had 
the feeling that the sciences held an important place in the minds of 
the children of iconoclasm., Then a change took place with Photios 
and, more clearly, with Arethas. In the tenth century, particularly 
centred around Constantine Porphyrogennetos, different preoccupations 
led in a direction which was nothing less than “scientific”. 
It is here that the encyclopedic effort of the 
Alphabetical lerica tenth century culminates. It is all far from 
and encyclopedias clear. Such is the case with the etymological 
lexica, including the best-known, the Etuvo- 
royexDv ptya [Etymologicum Magnum] for which neither its date nor 
its connections with other Etymologica are at all certain. Of very 
different standing is the Byzantine dictionary par excellence, which 


was long thought to be the work of a person called Souidas?0 while the 
best-attested title is 4 oot&a [the Souda]. It is as it were the 


89. I have quoted following the Parisinus, and the edition by 
Sp. LAMBROS, &ccerptorum Constantini de natura animalium libri duo, 
Aristophanis historiae animalium epitome subjunctia Aeliani Timothei 
aliorumque eclogia, Berlin (Supplementum Aristotelicum, I, 1), 1885. 

90. The note which KRUMBACHER (Geschichte, 2nd ed., ppe 562- 
570) devoted to him remains a model of learning and judgment. It pays 
an accurate tribute to the works and the edition by G. Bernhardy. 
Since then Ada ADLER's research, which resulted in both the article 
"Suidas" in RE (VII, 1931, cols. 675-717) and the great critical 
edition in five volumes which must now be consulted (Leipzig, 1928- 
38), has revived many questions. Recent bibliography: MORAVCSIK, 
Bygantinotureica, 2nd ed., I, pp. 512-515. 

91. Eustathios of Thessalonica already cites ZovutSac, but all 
the good manuscripts of the lexicon say 1 oo¥Sa. Therefore Eustathios 
no longer understood the title. This title has given rise to many 
explanations, particularly since F. DOLGER's article (Der Titel des 
sog. Suidaslexikons Sitsaungsber. Bayer. Akad., 1936, Heft 6; cf. 
also, among other studies, Zur Yo%Sa-Frage, Byz. Zettechr., 38, 1938, 
pp. 23-35), which would trace ocotSa to the meaning of: palisade, 
protection. From this there developed a long debate with H. GREGOIRE 
(cf. especially Byzantion, 11, 1936, pp. 774-783; 12, 1937, pp. 293- 
300; 13, 1938, pp. 389-391; 17, 1944-1945, pp. 300-331), who rightly 
pointed out that ootjS5a does not mean palisade, but ditch, a bizarre 
name for a lexicon. S.G. MERCATI's hypothesis (most recently: Rendi- 
conti Acecad. dei Lincet, ser. VIII, vol. XVII, 1962) that it is a case 
of a faulty transcription of the Italian Guida, has not received much 
support. Among the less improbable explanations is that of an 
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pinnacle of the edifice we have seen slowly rising. We know neither 
its author nor its date. The date must necessarily lie between on the 
one hand Photios, who is cited, and even the Constantinian Excerpta, 
which are used extensively, and, on the other, Eustathios of 
Thessalonica, who cites the Souda: 92 arguments for a more precise 
dating are lacking. Certainly, at the end of the entry "Adam", a 
chronology of universal history leaves blank the number of years which 
have elapsed down to Romanos II (959-963), then to the death of John 
Tzimiskes (976) ,93 just as at the end of the item on “Constantinople” 
a blank is left for the number of years which had elapsed “since the 
foundation of the New Rome down to the emperors Basil [II] and 
Constantine [VIII] the Porphyrogennetoi (976-1025) .94 These lacunae 
are mutually exclusive, since an author mentioning Basil II and 
Constantine VIII must know the dates of Romanos II and Tzimiskes, so 
no deductions can be drawn from them, and these passages may be 
interpolations. It is the same with two damaging references to the 
patriarch Polyeuktos (956-970), under the entries ‘Hvyioyoc and 
Tlod\bevxtog (the comedy-writer ), 95 although whatever way they are 
interpreted it is difficult, in my opinion, to place them much later 
than the period in which he was patriarch. In short there is no 
compelling reason against dating the Souda, if not to the reign of 
Constantine VII, at least to the second half of the tenth century. But 
it must also be borne in mind that an enterprise of this kind could 
have been a long time on the stocks and have occupied its author or 


acrostic: (fror) ovvaywyn Svouaotixic Gang 5’ dAgapytov (var.: 5ra 


gopwv d&vSpiiv). The debate continues. 

92. The oldest manuscripts are of the twelfth century. 

93. Ed. ADLER, I, pp. 43 ff. (no. 425), cf. pp. 45-46. 

94. Ed. ADLER, III, p. 177 (no. 2287). Clearly the author who 
writes: dnd 5è xticEews tig Néag 'Põunç pexpe wv xatexdvmov ta oxýntpa 
*Popatwv Baotretov xat Kwvotavtt vou tv Moppupoyevvipmev črn (vacat), 
["from the foundation of the New Rome until Basil and Constantine the 
Porphyrogennetoi wielded the sceptre (blank) years"}, is writing under 
Basil II and Constantine VIII, and it would be tempting to see in it a 
terminus ante quem for the publication of either the Souda or at least 
the entry “Constantinople”. But the chronology with its erroneous 
sub-totals, which has been placed at the end of the entry "Adam", 
invites caution. It attempts to complete tables which were incomplete 
everywhere (cf. Nikephoros, de BOOR, p. 102; George the Monk, de Boor, 
II, pe 804). 

95. Ed. ADLER, II, p. 574 (no. 392), and IV, p. 164 (no. 1959). 
At the mention, doubtless ‘borrowed from Athenaeus, of these two 
comedy-writers, the Souda (or the interpolator) adds: Kata Mokvebxtov 
natprapyous byéveto xal a0’ fudo ModGevxtoc, dnogpdc, fyrybvacoc, 
Seootvyig, Papvdpyntos, Koxutot nat Ztuyðç Servdv nat SrEGorcov wt Plo 
bwSxe va (“On Polyeuktos the patriarch: we had as patriarch 
Polyeuktos, wicked, effeminate, hated of God, excessively angry, a 
fearsome offspring of Cocytus and Styx and destructive to life"]. 
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authors for many a long year. 

We know nothing about these authors, and very little about their 
manner of working. As if to frustrate our curiosity, the work begins 
(but is this an interpolation?) with an announcement which seems to 
promise an explanation: 1 pty napdv Brprtov Zoð5a, of 5B ovvtaki 
evot totto &vSpesc oogot [“the present book Souda and the wise men 
compiling it"]. There follows a list of eleven names, but these are 
the names of ancient lexicographers, who are indeed mentioned after- 
wards, each in his alphabetical position in the body of the lexicon, 
but they are not its authors. The studies done on the sources of the 
Souda?® make it increasingly clear that the compiler did not generally 
have recourse to the original texts but even then to compilations: 
lexica and Ftymologica, collections of scholia, collections of 
proverbs, Excerpta, beginning with those of Constantine VII, etc. This 
practice, which was widespread in Byzantium, of compilations which are 
connected and interrelated, is well-suited to discourage research into 
the sources, which is quite futile in any case. At least the author 
proceeded seriously and carefully, and with a certain concern for a 
convenient form of presentation, 9/7 which guaranteed its success, as is 
evident from the number of manuscripts and citations. But finally, 
what is the Souda? It is a succession of some thousands of items, 
their extent varying from a single word to a page or more. In it we 
find the explanation of a difficult form (étaxev> trfen) or of a 
rare word (aynvoptn’ A abeaSera), a grammatical point (dovvnenc* 
dovvnboucg mALvetar), elucidations of words with several meanings 
Cénvecxiic), as well as notes on people, places and institutions and on 
concepts (xda10¢, wdc, borg). It is essentially an historical and 
literary encyclopedia, but it is also a collection of proverbs and a 
kind of dictionary of quotations .98 We might say that it is a 
“dictionary of conversation" for the use of “cultured” people: in this 
respect it is a reflection of the culture and of the ideal of culture 
for an era, of which it gives a picture which often disconcerts us. 
From the Bibliotheca of Photios, which is full of personal reflections 
inspired by direct reading of authors, to the compilation of compila- 
tions which is what the Souda is, there is a perceptible evolution. 
It would be unfair to generalise about the extent of the change, but 
one can observe a deterioration. 


96. The analysis of the results obtained up to 1930 occupies the 
bulk of the article "Suidas" by A. ADLER, in ARE (cited above, note 
90). Cf. also the Introduction to volume I of her edition, pp. XVI- 
XXIV. 


97. Consultation is facilitated by the fact that the entries 
follow each other xata &vtrotorxtayv, that is, in an order which 


combines alphabetical order with the effect of pronunciation, thus 
bringing together at-s, EL- Ls OO, OLTU. 

98. The excellent tables which accompany the ADLER edition bring 
out the fact that the authors best-represented are Homer, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, Polybius, Aelian, and the authors of epigrams. 
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Many features of this tenth-century Byzantine encyclopedism 
surprise us. It ignores and thrusts aside the spririt of criticism. 
If it has recourse to original works, it is only to dismember them and 
deprive them of their soul. It is insensitive to antique beauty, or 
at least it leaves us with that impression. It lacks the idea that 
there can be progress, or simply adaptation. Certainly Greek generals 
triumphed over Arabs or Bulgars on the fields of battle, but when they 
write on the art of warfare they are still, one might say, fighting 
Persians or Scythians. We have the impression of a closed world, 
where living reality does not penetrate. And this is indeed one of 
the two faces of Byzantium. It is not surprising that a theocratic 
regime and civilisation should establish a sacrosanct area, protected 
by ritual repetition of the past. Changing it, xavtvotouta, we might 
say opening it up, was more than a danger, it was a mistake. To inno- 
vate, vewteptyerv, was to disturb the order created by Providence. 

However, the products of this encyclopedism have an air of 
grandeur in their exceptional scale. The enterprises are justified, 
in our eyes, by their happy attempts to rediscover, recover and 
safeguard. And their deepest significance is perhaps that they 
enshrine a reconciliation which it was not clear could be achieved. 
The monasticism of the iconoclastic period, victorious but maddened by 
the conflict and intoxicated by its very success, could have chosen 
extreme intransigence, and could perhaps have caused that to triumph. 
If things turned out differently it was, I think, because at the same 
moment the Arab threat, which had for long extended to the very heart 
of the Empire, was removed; henceforth it was forced back to the 
frontiers. The unbearable tension under which Byzantium had been 
living for two centuries was relaxed. The Empire was able to engage 
in the great confrontation, now no longer dangerous, with the Hellenic 
past, and simply because it did not condemn it, it saved it. 
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“..ethis avarice of the cultivated man ceaselessly 
turning over in his mind the same acquired 
knowledge, the same culture, and becoming, like 
all misers, a victim of the cherished gold.” 


G. BACHELARD, 
La formation de l’esprit scientifique, p. 7. 


As I said at the beginning of this book, I have not claimed to do any- 
thing except present a certain number of "notes and remarks". Do they, 
in spite of their incomplete and provisional character, allow us to 
draw any conclusions? The first conclusion is, I think, that the 
answers to the questions we have asked ourselves must be sought within 
the Byzantine Empire, in the logic of its structures and its evolu- 
tion. For during the whole period that we have considered (and that 
period only), Byzantium remained mistress of her destiny. During these 
seven centuries, she and she alone slowly created her civilisation 
which far surpassed the others. And that is why, in this field, too, 
one of the key dates in our history is that of the foundation of 
Constantinople and the displacing of Rome. And this occurred after 
Christianity, an essential component in this civilisation, had been 
severed and torn away from Judaism and identified with the Roman 
Empire. 

In the first centuries of the Greek Empire the situation created 
by the coexistence of the tradition of secular Hellenism on the one 
hand, and of the revolution brought by triumphant Christianity on the 
other, opened the way for the most diverse solutions. But we have 
made two statements. The first is that a tradition of Hellenism estab- 
lished itself in Constantinople in the fourth century and took root 
there, thanks to the imperial protection granted to the schools, the 
scriptoria and the libraries. And this tradition certainly repre- 
sented a non-classical Hellenism which I would readily classify as 
baroque, an "imperial Hellenism”, which was political in purpose, but 
yet assured continuity and permanence. The second is that Byzantine 
Christianity, inheriting the tool of dialectic which had attained a 
kind of perfection, chose to make use of it against its adversaries, 
and thus appropriated their culture, instead of destroying it. These 
two facts laid a durable foundation for Byzantium's originality. 

It is not easy to understand why this equilibrium seems to 
have been in jeopardy in the sixth century. The personal influence of 
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Justinian, which did not tend in the direction of humanism, is not a 
sufficient explanation, nor, for that matter, are the new relations 
established between the Church and the administration, though great 
attention should be paid to them. Was it a question then of the 
emergence and culmination of a much older tendency, as old as perhaps 
Byzantium, which circumstances might then have favoured? It is 
certain that the signs of a crisis in learning occur well before 
iconoclasm. But an increasingly dark shadow shrouds the achievements 
of civilisation, especially after the disappearance of Persia, in re- 
lation to which the West had for so long defined itself, and after the 
appearance of Islam, in the face of which Byzantium did not succeed in 
defining itself. We manage to find an explanation for the events; we 
establish a logical connenction between them which, whether true or 
false, seems likely: what is more difficult to understand is the men 
who have said so little to us about themselves. 

The final shape of Byzantium was forged with difficulty in the 
long struggle against the Arabs and in the long war of religion, 
namely the dispute over images. From our point of view we can be 
delighted that for the most part the Greeks prevailed in the struggle 
against the Arabs. We cannot therefore regret, without being illogi- 
cal, that in the iconoclastic struggle the victory of orthodoxy was 
too overwhelming, for the two things were connected. It is not easy, 
however, to unravel a sort of contradiction. The triumph of the icono- 
dule party was the triumph of a tradition which certainly preserved a 
part, but only a part of the heritage of Hellenism. Yet did it not 
also, and this time contrary to the spirit of ancient Hellenism, 
seriously interfere with the freedom of thought, the progress of 
knowledge and everything which opposes the inertia of tradition? There 
again, if we consider at the same time the greatness of the Byzantine 
State, within and beyond its frontiers, are we not forced to admit 
that what was going on in the cultural field necessarily had to entail 
many positive aspects? The “dispute over images", I repeat, was a 
great hotbed of speculation, a stimulating reexamination, a fruitful 
questioning concerning the fundamental values and the very essence of 
Christian Hellenism. Now neither of the two parties, with the excep- 
tion of a group of zealot monks (but they were no longer playing the 
role they had played previously in Egypt), contested the meaning and 
the value of paideia. Even if the iconodules accused their adver- 
saries of ignorance and lack of sophistication, this theme, obligatory 
in polemic, only means that they had a different idea of culture. And 
the iconoclasts, when they had the power to do so, did not upset the 
content of the learning. When the texts of the period enumerate the 
subjects of education, they are still the old disciplines, and even if 
we admit, as we must, that these enumerations are often just a matter 
of form, at least they show that no new system had been established to 
replace the old. Byzantium did not experience the dark shadows which 
covered other lands. 

Thus even if there was not a violent break, it is true that there 
was a slowing down and something like a withdrawal in the face of more 
urgent tasks. For a long time, the absence of evidence for State 
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higher education obliges us to admit that it had ceased to exist. This 
is confirmed by the unanimity of the sources, when it did reappear, in 
greeting this novelty. For a long time it was isolated individuals, 
self-taught men, or sometimes those instructed by private teachers, 
who maintained the tradition of earning. Let us recall a few dates: 
Tarasios and Plato were trained about the middle of the eighth | 
century; Nikephoros and Theodore the Studite some two decades later; 
John the Grammarian before the end of the same century. Leo the 
Mathematician must have been born about 790-800, Photios about 810, 
Constantine-Cyril in 827 (the year when the manuscript of the Pseudo- 
Dionysios was sent to Louis the Pious), Arethas about the middle of 
the ninth century. At the same time as John the Grammarian was search- 
ing for iconoclast documents, Leo the Mathematician, looking for 
secular manuscripts, visited the monasteries of Andros. From about 
820, Leo taught privately in Constantinople and then was nominated in 
a personal capacity as a teacher appointed by the State, as was 
Constantine~Cyril, thanks to Theoktistos, around the middle of the 
century. And, in my opinion, it was a little after 855 that Leo was 
placed by Bardas at the head of the new School of the Magnaura. We 
have dated the Btbliotheca of Photios to about 838, and the 
Amphilochia to 868-872. The Bodleian manuscript of Euclid is dated 
to 888, and the Clarke Plato to 895. The ninth century was the 
decisive century, thanks to the action of a few individuals. This was 
well in advance of the setting up of the institutions, and these 
individuals all belonged to the capital. 

It is John the Grammarian who shows us most clearly what must 
have happened. He was an ardent, audacious, restless, tormented 
figure. But finally the radical tendency which he represented failed, 
and it is with Leo and Photios that we see the crisis evolve and work 
itself out. Leo, even in his twofold designation as philosopher and 
mathematician, marks a sort of reconciliation. The least that can be 
said of this prelate who was enrolled amongst the iconoclasts, is that 
he lacked conviction. A self-taught man, eager to learn and to trans- 
mit his knowledge, he was not for all that a revolutionary. Far from 
destroying the ancient patterns of learning, he was preoccupied with 
rediscovering its content, in his ow way, it is true, and one which 
was not to be exactly that of his successors. His glory in our eyes, 
which he shares with the caesar Bardas, is that he renewed the tradi- 
tion of State higher education in that School of the Magnaura where 
the teachers were his students and where the four departments corres- 
ponded to ancient disciplines, with astronomy probably including 
arithmetic, and grammar including rhetoric. 

Was Leo, who was also called “the Hellene”, able to cause the 
revival of an authentic kind of Hellenism? Not so that it was beyond 
doubt. If in his time things were still, as it were, in the balance, 
the decisive turning-point was quite near, and it was Photios who com- 
mitted Byzantium to Hellenism: the founder of a Byzantine classicism, 
we have said. But we have seen that the contribution he made to the 
sciences, to take only that example, was limited. On the other hand 
his contribution to rhetoric was great, and to considerations of voca- 
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bulary, language, composition and style, to the rules governing genres 
and to the field of syllogisms. It was, therefore, only one aspect 
of the ancient heritage which was gathered up, at the expense of the 
rest, and it does not seem to me that this was the essential part. 
Furthermore, it is quite remarkable that Photios drew mainly from 
Greek authors of the Christian era, those of the Roman Empire and the 
early centuries of Byzantium. Thus he finally gave the authorisation 
to a type of culture which, in comparison with ancient culture, was 
characterised more by concern to preserve than by any creative in- 
pulse. On the other hand, he corrected and completed it by the contri- 
bution of Christianity, at least of the most “orthodox” Christianity. 
This ambiguity was manifest in the way in which the tradition of Greek 
philosophy, which had never been completely interrupted, was revived. 
This was less in its original works, in spite of the diorthoais [edit- 
ing] of the texts of Plato undertaken by Leo, than in the commentar- 
ies, and less in its spirit than in its forms. Arethas is an example 
of the danger inherent in this. He represented the prolongation of 
what Photios had stood for but equally he signalled a distortion and 
already almost a debasement of it. 

But to sum up it can be said, I think, that even if a certain 
kind of scientific mind and of creative originality was condemned with 
iconoclasm, the Church gathered in the fruits of its victory, of its 
triumph over all the particularisms and heresies, its resistance to 
Roman pretensions, the success of a grandiose missionary task, in 
short, all that Photios best personifies. The Church therefore, 
finding itself thus in a position of power, could become more open to 
a Hellenism which gave it some techniques of reasoning, dialectical 
weapons, procedures for exposition, indeed, some means of going deeply 
into things and a certain philosophical horizon. This movement, taken 
as a whole, answered a need and fitted in with the evolution of Byzan- 
tium, as is shown by the fact that the institutions closely followed 
the actions of the individuals who had cleared the paths. Teaching 
posts and schools came into existence again and proliferated, and the 
leaders of the State, the logothete Theoktistos, the caesar Bardas and 
the porphyrogennetos Constantine, were their founders and protectors. 

It is not by chance that our enquiry has ended with the tenth 
century. Certainly Byzantine encyclopedism was a conclusion and, as it 
were, a balance sheet rather than the gathering of new forces with a 
view to an opening-up into the future. But this “treasure” which was 
of almost limitless proportions and enormous weight, was also a 
"mirror". By making sacrosanct the accomplishment of the great enter- 
prise of recovering the past, it determined the place, or rather the 
function, of that past in the culture of Byzantium. The treasure of 
the past was a frame of reference, even as the "types" of the Old 
Testament herald and prefigure the dazzling truths of the New Testa- 
ment. It established a correspondence between Christian Hellenism, by 
definition completed, and like the Revelation it was based on not 
subject to further perfection, and secular Hellenism which, we appre- 
ciate, was the preparation for it and sometimes even heralded it; 
consequently whatever was “useful” in secular Hellenism had to be 
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preserved. The tenth century marks the end of the first of the two 
great periods in the history of the Empire, which also saw the 
unfolding of the full cycle of an early humanism, the non-Christian 
component of which can be defined as a Romanised Helleniam, in the 
same way that politically the Roman State, which had presided over the 
birth of the Byzantine State, had not ceased during the same period to 
inspire the New Rome. The following century was to open the second 
period in the history of the Empire with an upheavel extending into 
all domains. It was to lay the foundations of the second period of 
Byzantine humanism, in one sense more "philological", less purely 
Byzantine, perhaps, and difficult to separate from what was happening 
at the same time in the West. 


But let us restrict ourselves to the period we have chosen to 
consider. It is clear then that Byzantium appeared, in the midst of 
so many peoples still half barbarous, as the refuge of a culture whose 
tradition it kept alive. But what culture? The answer is not simple. 
Byzantium's creative role will not be contested in two areas which, 
because they go beyond the scope of our subject, I have only touched 
on. Firstly, the area of moral values, ethics: Byzantium's ideal of 
man was, without doubt, Christian, but it retained, in a remarkable 
synthesis, the essence of what was slowly won from the Graeco-Roman 
millennium, and the Byzantine man of the early Middle Ages is closer 
to us than his Western contemporary. Secondly, the powerful original- 
ity of Byzantium in artistic expression will not be disputed: it crea- 
ted the religious art par excellence, and the most transcendent of all 
forms of art. Nevertheless we are disconcerted by the role Byzantium 
played ~ or did not play ~ in the various branches of knowledge and in 
the humaniores litterae. 

We are not indebted to Byzantium for any progress. Not that 
stagnation in scientific thought is peculiar to the Christian Middle 
Ages: it has been decried from as early as the Hellenistic period.! 
But the transition from an ideal of untrammelled leisure, the ideal of 
Antiquity, to an ideal of religious leisure which succeeded it, 
radically transformed the exercise of reason. 

Philosophy of the kind the Greeks established ~ and how signifi- 
cant it is that in Byzantium this word ended up designating the 
monastic state ~ lost its very purpose from the moment when through 
Revelation man was removed from this earth and, like Christ in the 
Ascension, transported out of reality. Science itself came up against 
these epistemological obstacles which, since G. Bachelard, there is 


l. Claire PREAUX, Sur la stagnation de la pensée scientifique à 
l'époque hellénistique, American Studies in Papyrology, I, Essaye in 
Honor of C. Bradford Welles, 1966, pp. 235-50. 
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no longer the need to analyse further. The omnipotence of a “common 
opinion"2, infinitely reinforced by a common faith, placed beyond 
man's grasp, through the act of an unknowable and incomprehensible 
Creator, that very principle of unity which science had always sought. 
In the same way the transference of all finality and all hope to that 
hereafter which Byzantine art and religious poetry have magnificently 
tried to express, stripped in advance the significance from the here- 
and-now which was doomed to destruction. Certainly in the Timaeus, we 
could read that “our soul raises us above the earth by reason of 
its affinity with heaven" ,3 but apart from the aspiring towards an 
escape, what real affinity was there between Platonism and Christian- 
ity? By breaking the unity of knowledge, the fundamental principle of 
Antiquity, Byzantium created the distinction between knowledge within 
and knowledge outside, and subordinated the latter to the former "like 
the servant-girl to her mistress”. Thus it shut itself within the 
confines of a world isolated from communication, in the closed circle 
of theological discourse, tirelessly, indefinitely repetitive. 

What meaning can humanism have, when everything is directed to- 
wards passing beyond the human? Were the Byzantine Greeks, when they 
so freely invoked paideia, legitimate offspring, or rather usurpers? 
So many things about them shock us. It is not at all clear that they 
truly appreciated the beauty of Homer or Sophocles, Thucydides or 
Demosthenes. Just as Greek art, from which they borrowed some 
formulae, remained a closed book to them, but one which they could 
equal, it is true, by the sublimity of their own creations, so the 
writings of Greece remained almost incomprehensible to them, but here 
their best authors left almost nothing which approaches the ancient 
works, We are shocked by the use they made, during the period we have 
been considering, of the great works we love. They did not read them 
much; they were easily content with florilegia, collections of 
quotations, glossaries, commentaries and manuals. They did not seek 
out the spirit of them; everything seems to have been reduced to 
techniques. Often their erudition surprises us, but if we look 
closely, is ancient literature for them anything but a vast store of 
props at the service of a learned and complicated "rhetoric"? 


2. G. BACHELARD, La formation de l'esprit sctentifique. Contri- 
bution à une psychanalyse de la connaissance objective, 4th ed., 
Paris, 1965, p. 14. 

3. Quoted by Claire PREAUX, L'élargissement de l'espace et du 
temps dans la pensée grecque, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres de 
1’ Académie de Belgique, 1968, p. 222. 

4. In speaking here of rhetoric I do not mean simple imitation 
of the antique. For this, as it were mechanical imitation of motifs 
and expressions, and the methods of achieving this, cf. H. HUNGER, On 
the imitation (MIMHZIZ) of Antiquity in Byzantine Literature, Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Papera, 23-24, 1969-1970, pp. 17-38. 
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All this is true in a sense, but only in a sense. Doubtless the 
paideia, to the extent to which we have seen that it was turned to- 
wards the past, became as it were the repository for a definitive body 
of acquired knowledge, unacquainted with, if not hostile to, all 
novelty. And when we compare the mental world of a Greek of the tenth 
century and the world of his distant ancestors, surprise at first 
prevails. But we must take into account the fact that in Byzantium 
reality always had two aspects and was located on two different but 
not contradictory levels. History, for example, has two faces: on the 
one side, the heritage of the Roman Empire, the repetition of the 
past, an unalterable concept of the State and of the administration, 
apparent in official texts, in set speeches, in the liturgy of the 
court and in the symbolism of attitudes and formulae; on the other 
side, what ingenuity, sometimes boldly innovatory and sometimes 
consisting of wise otkonomia, what effectiveness in adapting 
institutions, structures and the conduct of the State to conditions 
which were ceaselessly changing! 

There was the same duality or, if you like, the same ambiguity, 
in the field of culture. It also involved a transcendency, and at the 
same time a quasi-ritual function. This last is what I have called, 
for lack of a better word, rhetoric. This plays a role in language 
comparable to style in art, and just as it has rightly been said that 
Byzantine art is a stylized art which destroys the human to attain the 
superhuman, so it can be said that in Byzantium paideia had as its 
object the acquisition of a “style”. Thus rhetoric was a collection of 
techniques and conventions, borrowed from classical Hellenism and 
especially from Alexandrian Hellenism, which brought about, in the 
third Hellenism, Byzantine Hellenism, a mode of literary expression 
which was its own. Thus here again we are in the presence of a system 
of reference to the past, which is charged with significance and which 
must not be reduced either to an arbitrary archaism or to empty aca- 
demic ornament. Byzantine rhetoric represents the other aspect of the 
language. It is allied to a language of initiates. It belongs to this 
world of stgns, which is the double of and transcends the material 
world and which is the other face of reality. So we find this distinc- 
tion again, which Byzantine authors so often set forth and artists so 
often expressed, between the perceptible universe, alo@ntéc, which 
surrounds us, and the intelligible universe, vontéc, the approach to 


which demands preparation and almost initiation. And thus we discover 
in patdeta one of the profound and essential characteristics of the 
mentality and civilisation of Byzantium. 
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l. They are all cited and in this way the Index takes the place 
of a bibliography. It seemed useless to take up a great number of 
pages listing separately the studies bearing on the very diverse sub- 
jects mentioned in the course of this book. 
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CAESAREA IN PALESTINE, schools of -~, 52, 53 n. 17; library of Origen 


and scriptorium, 54. 
Calligraphy, 114 and n. 91. 
Cameron (Alan), 20 n. 5, 71 n, 60 bis, 76 n. 76. 
Cameron (Averil),74 n. 73, 78 n. 84. 
Canard (M.), 277 n. 148. 
Canivet (P.), 44 n. 2, 46 n. 4, 47 ne 7. 


"Capitolium", in Constantinople, 67, 69 n. 58. Cf. Ignatios ò Kane- 


Attys. 
Cappuyns (M.), 9 n. 19. 
Carataas (Stam.), 14 n. 31. 
Caspar (E.), 95 n. 45. 
CASSIODORUS, 1, 3, 10. 
Cavallo (G.), 122 n. 1. 
Cencetti (G.), 5 n. 11. 
Cereteli (G.), 126 n. 13. 


CHALCIDIUS, translator and commentator on the Timaeus, 3. 


CHALKE, image of Christ of the --, 34 and n. 43. 
Charanta (P.), 13 n. 30, 154 n. 109. 

"chartaceus", 123 n. 4. 

Chase Green (G.), 250 n. 37. 

Chastagnol (A.), 51 n. 14. 

CHOLROBOSKOS, George, 87 and n. 24 and 25, 293 and n. 
CHOSROES, Persian king, 74, 75. 

CHRESTUS, grammarian?, 67 n. 55. 

CHRISTOPHER LEKAPENOS, 288. 

CHRISTOPHER, chartoularios of the Nea, 288 n. 18. 
CHRISTOSATUR, teacher of Ananias of Shirak, 91 and n. 
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27, 294 n. 30. 


33. 


INDEX 


CHRONICLE OF MONEMVASTA, 13 n. 30. 

Claus (A.), 303 n. 52. 

CLEMENT OF ROME, 48. 

Cochrane (C.N.), 43 n. l. 

Codex, change from roll to -~, 62 n. 34, 121 ff. 

Cohn (L.), 87 n. 24, 341 n. 85. 

Collart (P.), 60 n. 30. 

Collinet (P.), 70 n. 58, 94 and note 43, 95. 

Collomp (P.), 60 n. 30. 

COLUMBANUS (Saint), did not know Greek, 2. 

colometry, 129, 130. 

Combefis, 131. 

Compernasa (J.), 202 n. 102, 260. 

Concasty (M.-L.), 83, n. Ll. 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, did not found the University or the peprany in 
Constantinople, 54, 55, 63 and n. 35. 

CONSTANTINE V, emperor, 148, 149, 152, 160. 

CONSTANTINE VII PORPHYROGENNETOS, xii n. 4, 253 n. 48, 301, 302, 
passim 309-346. 

CONSTANTINE, bishop of Nakoleia, 30, 32. 

CONSTANTINE, mystikos, head of the philosophers, then prefect, 306, 
307. 

CONSTANTINE THE RHODIAN, 201 n. 101, 202 n. 102, 315 n. 24. 

CONSTANTINE THE SICILIAN, 198-203. 

CONSTANTINE~CYRIL, "the Philosopher", 185 ff., 212 n. 27, 281, 282. 
Cf. LIFE OF -- 

CONSTANTIUS II, emperor, 55-59, 63. 

Conus (W. Wolska-), 89 n. 29, 97 n. 53, 304 n. 55. 

Conybeare (F.C.), 90 n. 30. 

Coppola (Carmine), 219 n. 43. 

CORBIE, (abbey of --), 4. 

Corbin (H.), 24 n. 11. 

Cougny (Ed.), 200 n. 95. 

Council of Hiereia (754), its Acts, 160. 

Council, iconoclast, of Sancta Sophia (815), 160 and n. 126. 

Courcelle (P.), 1 and n. 1, 3 n. 7. 

Creswell (K.A.C.), 32 n. 35. 

Cumont (F.), 262. 


Da Costa-Louillet (Germaine), 146 n. 73, 147 n. 79. 

Dagron (G.), 56 and n. 22-27, 78 n. 82. 

Dain (A.), 10 n. 23, 39 n. 57, 133 n. 38, 134 n. 39, 135 n. 40, 196 
n. 80, 316 n. 27, 336-337. 

DAMASKIOS THE SYRIAN, 75, 76. 

DAPHNOPATES, Theodore, 294 n. 31, 314, 315. 

Darrouzés (J.), 98 n. 54, 109 n. 81, 161 n. 129, 240 n. 9, 266 n. 
102 bis, 286 n. 12, 287 n. 13, 290 n. 21, 308 n. 67, 314 n. 19. 

Dashian (J.), 90 n. 31. 

DAVID OF MITYLENE. Cf. LIFE OF --. 

Dawson (C.), 4 n. 10, 9 n. 20, 10 n. 22. 
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“DE ADMINISTRANDO IMPERIO", 320-321. 

“DE CERIMONIIS", 319-321. 

"DE THEMATIBUS", 321-323. 

Delaruetle (F.), 2 n. 5. 

Delatte (A.), 68 n. 55. 

Detehaye (H.), 138 n. 42, 282 n. 4, 283 n. 6, 284 n. 8, 285 n. 10, 
n. 79. 

DEMETRIOS OF PHALERON, 226, 257-258. 

DEMETRIOS, metropolitan of Heraclea, 266. 

DEMOSTHENES, 49 n. 12. 

Der Nersessian (Sirapie), 31 n. 33. 

Des Places (E.), 249 n. 33, 250 n. 35. 

Devreesee (R.), 15 and n. 32, 82 and n., 2, 83 and n. 10, 107 n. 
128. 

DEXIPPOS, 330. 

Dialectic, 113, 139, 186. 

Di Benedetto (V.), 135 n. 40. 

Diehl (Ch.), 13 n. 29, 124 n. 9. 

Diekamp (F.), 239 n. 7, 240 n. 9, 270 n. 123. 

DIKTYS, 258. 

Diller (A.), 37 n. 50, 220 n. 45, 266 n. 102 bis, 253, 268 n. lll. 

DIODORUS SICULUS, 329, 330. 

DIOGENES OF PHOENICIA, 75. 

DIOGENIANOS, lexicographer, 218 and n. 42. 

DIO CASSIUS, 329, 330. 

DIONYSIOS OF HALICARNASSUS, 215 n. 36 and 37, 226, 295 n. 34, 330. 

DIONYSIOS THE AREOPAGITE. Cf. PSEUDO-DIONYSIOS. 

DIONYSIOS THRAX, grammarian, 87 n. 25, 88, 293 and n. 26. 

DIOSCORIDES, 25 n. 12. 

Diringer (D.), 61 n. 31. 

Dobroktonskij (A.P.), 139 n. 48. 

Dobschitta (E. von), 314 n. 18. 

Dölger (F.), 37 and n. 51, 117 n. 96, 181 n. 36, 190 n. 67, 295 n. 
343 n. 91. 

Dondaine (H.F.), 9n. 19. 


338 


81, 


36, 


DOROTHEOS OF SIDON, Greek astrologer, translated into Pehlvi and into 


Arabic, 19 n. 2. 
Dostdl (A.), 186 n. 56. 
Downey (G.), 56 n. 22 and 24, 64 n. 44, 75 n. 75, 201 n. 101. 
Droseart Lulofe (H.J.), 24 n. 1l. 
Duby (G.), 10 n. 21. 
Ducange, 70 n. 58, 72 and n. 64, 131. 
Dufrenne (Susy), 145 n. 72. 
Dujéev (I.), 15 n. 33, 186 n. 56. 
Duneau (J.F.), 18 n. 1, 53 ne 17, 74 n. 73. 
Duri (A.A.), 21 n., 7. 


Dvornik (F.), 35 n. 48, 37 n. 50, 41 n. 61, 86 n. 22, 106 and n. 80, 
146 n. 73, 185 n. 51, 187 n. 60, 189 ff., 206, 212 n. 27, 214, 228 


Ne 62. 
Dyobouniotes (K.), 314 n. 15. 
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Eche (Youssef), 23 n. 9. 


EDESSA, School of —, 19, 53; achetropoietoe image, 314 and n. 16-18. 


Ehrhard (A.), 338 n. 79, 339 n. 81. 
“EKLOGE", 82, 118. 

Eleopoutos (N.), 145 n. 72. 
Encyclopaedism, encyclopaedias, 309-346. 


EPHRAEM, calligrapher, 262 and n. 86, 272, 273 and n. 136 and 137. 


EPHRAEM, nephew of the bishop Arsenios, 291. 
EPICTETUS, 259. 

Erbee (H.), 215 n. 37, 248 n. 33, 249 n. 35. 
ERIUGENA, Cf. SCOTUS ERIUGENA. 

EROTIKOS. Cf. THEOPHILOS. 

Ethics, 113, 139. 

"ETYMOLOGICUM MAGNUM”, 343. 

EUCLID, 174, 197, 259-260. 

EUDOKIA (ATHENAIS), 66 and n. 51. 

EULAMIOS THE PHRYGIAN, 75. 

EUNAPIOS, 260-261, 330. 

EUPHEMIOS OF CHALCEDON (Saint), 49 n. 12. 
EURIPIDES, 135 n. 40. 

EUTHYMIOS, patriarch, 241. Cf. LIFE OF —. 
EUTHYMIOS, protasekretis, 288. 

EVANTHIUS, grammarian, 67. 

EVARISTOS THE STUDITE. Cf. LIFE OF --. 
EXCERPTA, Constantinian, 323-332. 


Febvre (L.), 122 n., 2. 

Festugiére (A.-J.), 53 n. 17, 130 n., 27. 

Fire tower, 180 n. 31. Cf. Telegraph, optical. 

Florilegia of ancient authors, 44 and n. 2, 45, 46. 

Focitton (H.), ll n. 24. 

Follieri (Enrica), 121 n. 1. 

Fonkia (B.), 137 n. 41, 145 n. 72. 

Fontaine (J.), 2n. 4, 309 n. 2. 

FORTUNATUS, bishop of Poitiers, did not know Greek, 2. 

FORTY MARTYRS, church of Constantinople, 175 and n. 14. 

Franchi de’ Cavalieri (P.), 194 n. 73. 

Frantz (Alison), 129 n. 24. 

Frey (J.B.), 31 n. 34. 

Frolow (A.), 34 n. 43. 

Fuchs (F.), 67 n. 55, 86 n. 22, 95 n. 42, 101 n. 58, 
105, 112 n. 88, 284 n. 6. 

Fuhrmann (M.), 279 n. 153 bis. 


Gabrieli (Fr.), 24 n. 1l. 

Gateford (Th.), 293 n. 27. 

GALEN, translated into Syriac, 20. 
Gandillae (M. de), 309 n. 2. 
Gardthausen (V.), 127 n. 16, 131 n. 33. 
Garzia (A.), 112 n. 88. 


103 and n, 


71, 
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Garsya (A.), 140 n. 51. 

Gay (J.), 13 n. 29. 

GAZA, schools of —-, 53 and n. 17. 

Geanakoploe (D.J.), xi n. 3. 

Gelzer (H.), 95 n. 44. 

Gemoll (W.), 332 n. 61. 

Geometry, 3, 89, 113, 133, 150, 152 n. 101, 174, 175, 178, 184, 186, 
306, 307. 

“GEOPONICA"”, their translation into Pehlvi and into Arabic, 18 n. 2, 
332-336. 

GEORGE. Cf. CHOIROBOSKOS. 

GEORGE OF AMASTRIS. Cf. LIFE OF ~~. 

GEORGE OF PISIDIA, 81, 107 n. 81, 310. 

GEORGE THE MONK, 98-100, 329, 330. 

GERBERT of Aurillac (Sylvester II), 10, 154 n. 106. 

GERMANOS, patriarch. Cf. LIFE OF --. 

Giannellt (C.), 145 n. 72. 

Gibb (H.A.R.), 23 n. 9. 

Gilson (E.), 3 n. 8. 

Golega (J.), 50 n. 13. 

GONDISALVO, of Toledo, 7 n. 16. 

Gouillard (J.), 7 n. 14, 102 n. 65, 150 n. 93, 156 n. 115. 

Grabar (A.), 28 n. 20. 

Graf (A.), 154 n. 106. 

Grammar, grammarians, 3, 66, 67, 68, 85, 87, 88, 113, 139, 140, 150, 
161, 167, 168, 184, 292, 293. 

Granatrem (E.), 312 n. 9. 

Grat (F.), 5 n. 12. 

Greek (language), unknown in the West, 1 ff; and Christianity, 2 n. 6; 
in Spain, 11 and n, 24; in Italy, 11 ff.; in the Arab world, 17-27. 

Grégoire (H.), 95, 96 and n. 47, 343 n. 91. 

GREGORY, archdeacon and referendarios of Sancta Sophia, 314. 

GREGORY, sub-deacon, calligrapher, 251. 

GREGORY, teacher of astronomy, 307. 

GREGORY ASBESTAS, 211 n. 22. 

GREGORY DEKAPOLITES. Cf. LIFE OF -~. 

GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS ("the Theologian”), 185, 314; translated by 
Scotus Eriugena, 9; his Hellenic education, 48. 

GREGORY OF NYSSA, translated by Scotus Eriugena, 9; interpretation of 
W. Jaeger, 43 n. 1; his education and culture, 45 n. 3. 

GREGORY OF TOURS, did not know Greek, 2. 

GREGORY THE GREAT, 1, 4, 12 n., 27, 95, 220 n. 48. 

Grimal (P.), 309 n. 1. 

Grivec (F.), 36 n. 48, 185 n. 52, 187 n. 56. 

Grohmann (Ad.), 22 n. 9. 

Groningen (B.A. Van), 222 n. 50 bis. 

Grosdidter de Matone (J.), 78 n. 83, 119 n. 101. 

Grumel (V.), 96 n. 47, 141 n. 53, 206, 209 n. 19. 

Grunebaun (G.E. von), 27 n. 17, 34 n. 44. 

Guilland (R.), 108 n. 81, 176 n. 24. 
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Guillou (A.), 12 n. 28. 
GUNDISHAPUR, school of medicine, 18. 


Haase (W.), 20 n. 5. 
Hadot (P.-H.), 78 n. 82. 


HADRIAN of Carthage, accompanied Theodore of Tarsus to Canterbury, 4. 


Hägg (T.), 219 n. 43, 223 n. 51 bis. 

Hatkin (F.), 36 n. 49, 49 n. 12, 184 n. 48, 220 n. 48, 283 n. 
HARRAN (CARRHAE), 21. 

Hartmann (G.), 226 n. 54. 

Hartmann (G.M.), xin. 3. 

Hartmann (L.M.), 2 n. 3, 13 n. 29. 

HARUN AL~RASHID, caliph, 22 and n. 8. 

Hausherr (I.), 319 n. 31. 

Heiberg (J.L.), 24 n. 11, 152 n. 101, 196 n. 81, 82 and 84. 
Heisenberg (A.), 94 n. 41. 

HELLADIOS, grammarian, 68. 


6. 


Hemmerdinger (B.), 22 n. 8, 23 n. 10, 30 n. 29, 37 n. 49, 39 n. 57, 61 


n. 33, 132 n. 37, 160 n. 127, 204 n. 108, 262, 270. 
Henry (R.), 35 n. 47, 39 n. 57, 129, 178 n. 4, 226 n. 57. 
HERAKLIOS, emperor, 85, 86, 88 and n. 29, 92, 119. 
Hergenrodther (J.), 206 n. 2, 230 n. 65. 

HERMEIAS of Phoenicia, 75. 

HERMOGENES OF TARSUS, 226, 227, 295. 

HERODIAN, 227, 294 n. 30, 295. 

HERODOTUS, 261, 330. 

Hertlein (F.C.), 198 n. 88. 

HESIOD, 45, 261. 

HESYCHIUS, 261. 

HILARION, monk of Dalmatos, 210 n. 20. 

HILDUIN, translator of the Pseudo-Dionysios, 7, 8. 
Hilgard (A.), 87 n. 25. 

Hippiatry, veterinary art, 342. 

Hodgson (M.G.S.), 32 n. 35. 

Hoereschelmann (G.), 87 n. 25. 

HOLY APOSTLES, church of the —~, where Constantine-Cyril did 

a school, 188 n. 60, 213. 

Holter (K.), 22 n. 9. 

HOMER, 44 n. 2, 45. 

Hdrandner (W.), 308 n. 67. 

“House of Wisdom", at Baghdad, 22 and n. 9, 23. 

HUNAYN IBN ISHAQ, Arab translator, 23 and n. 10. 

Hunger (H.), xin. 3, 50 n. 13, 105 n. 75, 124 n. 5, 250 n. 

ne 4, 

IAMBLICHOS, 330. 

IBN ABD RABBIH, 310. 

IBN DAOUD (AVENDEHUT), of Toledo, 7 n., 16. 
IBN QOTAYBA, 310. 


not have 


38, 352 


Iconoclasm and the Byzantino-Arab conflict, 28-35, 81; its place in 


the culture, 82, 102-105, 117-120, 133, 153, 348. 
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IGNATIOS, deacon, biographer of Tarasios and Nikephoros, 97, 147. 

IGNATIOS, paylotwp tv ypapyatixdyv, 97. 

IGNATIOS, otkownentkos didaskalos, 97 and n. 53. 

IGNATIOS, patriarch, 213, 228. Cf. LIFE OF --. 

Impetliaaert (S.), 219 n. 43. 

Inkpot of Padua, 204 n. 108. 

IOHANNICIUS of Ravenna, 2 n. 3. 

IOULIANOS, prefect of Constantinople, 72, 73. 

Irigoin (J.J), 1l n. 26, 55 n. 19, 61 n. 33, 121 n. 1, 122 n. 2, 123 n. 
3, 124 n. 8 and 9, 126 n. 12, 129 n. 24, 133 n. 38, 135 n. 40 and 40 
bis, 137 n. 41, 144 n. 72, 167 n. 156, 200 n. 95, 254, 262, 269, 294 
n. 30, 311 n. 6, 337 n. 71, 341 n., 85 bis. 

ISHAQ IBN HUNAYN, Arab translator, 23 and n. 10. 

ISIDORE OF GAZA, 75. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, ignorant of Greek language and culture, 2. 

ITALY, Greek language and Hellenism in --, 11 ff. 


Jaeger (W.), 43 n. 1. 

JAMES OF EDESSA, 20. 

Janin (R.), 69 n. 58. 

Jauneau (Ed.), 9 n. 19 bis. 

Jenkins (R.J.H.), 207 n. 5, 226, 227 and n. 58, 234 n. 77, 240 n. 8, 
241, 277 n. 148, 278 n. 149 and 150, 295 n. 36, 318 n. 30 and 31. 

JEROME (Saint), 48. 

Jews and iconoclasm, 30 and n. 30, 31 and n. 31, 33. 

JOHN, calligrapher, 247, 248, 250 and n. 38, 255, 256. 

JOHN CHRYSOSTOM (Saint), 45 n. 3, 59 n. 29, 313. 

JOHN HAGIOPOLITES, logothete of the drome, 237. 

JOHN OF ANTIOCH, 329, 330. 

JOHN OF APAMEA, 20. 

JOHN OF ASIA, 76 and n. 77. 

JOHN OF DAMASCUS, 8l. Cf. LIFE OF -~. 

JOHN OF JERUSALEM, apostolic topoteretoe for the East, 29 and n. 23 
and 25, 30 n. 26. 

JOHN PSICHAITES. Cf. LIFE OF --~. 

JOHN THE FASTER, patriarch, 95. 

JOHN THE GRAMMARIAN, 141 n. 53, 154-168, 175. 

JOSEPHUS (FLAVIUS), 329, 330. 

Jugie (M.), 109 n., 83. 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR, 262-263; and the historian Sokrates, 50; and 
Hellenic culture, the schools and libraries, 63-66. 

JUSTIN II, emperor, 77 n. 81. 

JUSTINIAN I, emperor, 73-79, 348. 

JUSTINIAN II, emperor, 28. 


Kaeaynski (Bernice), 10 n. 22. 

KALOKYROS, protospatharios, 240 n. 9. 

KALOMARIA, sister of the empress Theodora, 156. 

KAMILAS (library of the —), 312 and n. 9. 

Karlin-Hayter (Patricia), 241 n. 12, 277 n. 147 and 148, 278 n. 150. 
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KASSIANOS BASSOS, scholastikos, 335. 

KASSIMATAS (ANTONY I, patriarch), 161, 162. 

KATAKYLAS (Leo), magistros, 317. 

Kavrus (N.F.), 145 n. 72. 

KEDRENOS, 104 n. 74. 

Keil (B.), 255 and n. 51. 

KEPHALAS (CONSTANTINE), 238 n. 3, 310. 

Keydetl (R.), 63 n. 35, 78 n. 84. 

Kitainger (E.), 31 n. 32, 79 n. 85. 

Klibansky (R.), 244 n. 20. 

Kolias (G.), 171 n. l. 

KOMETAS, chartoularios, scholastikos, 192 n. 69. 
KOMETAS, grammarian, teacher at the School of the Magnaura, 184, 191-193. 
Koster (W.J.W.), 135 n. 40. 

Kougéas (S.), 84 n. 14, 242 and note 13 and passim, 272 and n.131. 
Koukoules (Ph.), 114 n. 91. 

Krause (W.), 43 n. 1. 

Kresten (0.), 131 n. 35. 

KRITHINOS (THEODORE), 7 n. 14. 

Krumbacher (K.), 343 n. 90. 

Kustas (G.L.), 227 and n. 59, 279 n. 153 bis, 296 n. 36. 
Kyriakides (St.), 13 n. 30. 

KYRINOS, 195. 


Laborde (L.), 70 n. 58. 

Labriotle (P. de), 48 n. 9. 

Lackner (W.), 85 n. 17. 

Lacy O’Leary, 27 n. 17. 

Lagarde (Bernadette), 151 n. 97. 

Laistner (M.L.W.), 43 n. 1l. 

Lake (K. and Silva), 247 n. 29. 

Lambeck (P.), Lambecius, 70 n. 58. 

Lameere (W.), 60 n. 30. 

Lammens (H.), 26 n. 16. 

Laourdas (B.), 250, 274 and n. 139 and 140, 286 and n. 12. 

Laskaris (Constantine), 88. 

Lasserre (F.), 253 n.e 48, 259 n. 67. 

Latte (K.), 261 n. 82. 

Laurent (V.), 96 n. 47, 117 n., 96, 171 n. 1, 180 n. 32. 

Law, texts and legal education, 67, 68, 82, 161, 302-305. 

Le Bordelle (R.), 9 n. 19 bis. 

Lectere (L.), 23 n. Ll. 

Leemane (E.A.), 252 and n. 43. 

Lefort-Lochez, 247 n. 29. 

Le Goff (J.), 108 n. 81. 

Lemerte (P.), 14 n. 30, 35 n. 46, 68 n. 55, 90 n. 32, 96 n. 49, 119 n. 
102, 127 n. 15, 277 n. 146, 282 n. 3, 298 n. 44, 309 n. 3. 

Lenz (Fr.), 248 n. 30. 

LEO III THE ISAURIAN, emperor, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 98-105, 118. 

LEO V THE ARMENIAN, emperor, 118 and n. 98, 159, 294 n. 30. 
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LEO VI THE WISE, emperor, 171 n. 1, 195 n. 77, 197 n. 87, 198 and n. 
91, 199 n. 95, 201 n. 101, 238-239, 318 and n. 31. 

LEO CHOIROSPHAKTES, 171 n. 1, 201 n. 101, 202 n. 102, 203. 

LEO OF SARDIS, 308 n. 67. 

LEO THE PHILOSOPHER OR THE MATHEMATICIAN, 171-204, 211, 281-282. 

LEO the sakellarioe, 287 n. 13, 297 n. 37. 

LEONTIOS, jurist, 68. 

Leroy (Julien), 6 n. 14, 124 n. 5, 125 n, 10, 139 n. 48, 143 n. 65. 

Leroy (M.), 7 ne 16, 87 n. 27. 

LESBONAX, 263. 

Lesne (E.), 10 n. 22. 

Lexica, 219 ff., 263-265, 343-345; Graeco-Latin, 9 n. 20. 

LIBANIOS, 53 n. 17, 55. 

Libraries, of the Holy See in Rome, l n., 2; of Seville in the time of 
Isidore, 2 n. 4; of the School of York, 4 n. 9; of St Denis, 6 n. 
13; in the Islamic world, 22 n. 9; of Origen in Caesarea in 
Palestine, 55 and n., 20; of Constantius II in Constantinople, 58-59, 
63 and n. 35; of George of Cappadocia, 63, 64; of Julian “the 
Apostate” in Constantinople, 64 and n. 43, 65; of the patriarchate, 
107 n. 81, 186; Imperial or of the Palace in Constantinople, 68-71, 
118 and n., 98, 312 and n. 9, 326, 337 and n. 71. 

Lietamann (J.), 194 n. 73. 

LIFE OF ANDREW OF CRETE, 109 ff. 

LIFE OF ATHANASIOS OF ATHOS, 298-302. 

LIFE OF BASIL I, 317, 318. 

LIFE OF BLASIOS OF AMORION, 239 n. 6. 

LIFE OF CONSTANTINE-CYRIL, 111, 113, 185 ff. 

LIFE OF DAVID OF MYTILENE, 111 ff. 

LIFE OF EUTHYMIOS, 241 and n. 12. 

LIFE OF EVARISTOS THE STUDITE, 111 ff. 

LIFE OF GEORGE OF AMASTRIS, 110 ff. 

LIFE OF GERMANOS THE PATRIARCH, 100-101. 

LIFE OF GREGORY DEKAPOLITES, 110 ff. 

LIFE OF IGNATIOS, 211 n. 22, 234 n. 77, 312 n. 9. 

LIFE OF JOHN OF DAMASCUS, 109 ff. 

LIFE OF JOHN PSICHAITES, 110 ff., 146 n. 73. 

LIFE OF MARKELLOS OF THE AKOIMETOS MONASTERY, 78 n. 82. 

LIFE OF METHODIOS THE PATRIARCH, 110 ff. 

LIFE OF MICHAEL SYNKELLOS, 95 n. 46, 110 ff. 

LIFE OF NICHOLAS THE STUDITE, 110 ff., 131. 

LIFE OF NIKEPHOROS OF LATMOS, 282-286. 

LIFE OF NIKEPHOROS OF MEDIKION, 110 ff. 

LIFE OF NIKEPHOROS THE PATRIARCH, 110 ff., 148 ff. 

LIFE OF NIKETAS OF MEDIKION, 28 n. 21, 159 n. 123. 

LIFE OF PLATO OF SAKKOUDION, 110 ff. 

LIFE OF STEPHEN OF SUROG, 110 ff. 

LIFE OF STEPHEN THE YOUNGER, 28 n. 21, 109 ff. 

LIFE OF SPYRIDON OF TRIMONTHON, 338 n. 79. 

LIFE OF TARASIOS THE PATRIARCH, 110 ff. 

LIFE OF THEODORA OF THESSALONICA, 110 ff. 
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LIFE OF THEODORE THE STUDITE, 110 ff., 139 ff. 

LIFE OF THEOPHANES OF SIGRIANA, 110 ff. 

LIFE OF THEOPHANO THE EMPRESS, 110 ff. 

Lipaic (F.), 154 n. 107, 171 n. 1, 202 n. 102, 332 n. 61. 
Loenerts (R.J.), 5 n. 13, 6 n. 14, 8 n. 18. 

Logic, 3, 152 n. 101. 


LOUIS THE PIOUS and the manuscript of the Pseudo-Dionysios, 6 ff. 


LOULON, fortress, 178. 
Lowe (E.A.), 78 n. 82. 
LUCIAN, 265. 

Lumpe (A.), 89 n. 29. 


Maas (P.), 78 n. 83, 123 n. 5, 200 n. 95, 266 n. 104, 307 n. 67. 


Maass (E.), 243 n. 18, 269. 
MACROBIUS, commentary on the Dream of Scipio, 3. 


MAGNAURA (palace and School of the --), 176, 182 ff., 190 and n. 68, 


193, 231 n. 66. 
MALALAS (John), 330. 
MALCHOS, 329, 330. 
MALEINOS, 299. 
Mallon (J.), 5n. ll. 


MAMUN, caliph, 22, 26 n. 15; and Leo the Mathematician, 174 ff., 184. 


Manaphes (K.A.), 71 n. 58 bis. 


Mango (C.), 34 n. 43, 122 n. 1, 136 n. 40 bis, 154 n. 107, 171 n. 1, 


206 n. 3. 
MANSUR, caliph, 22 and n. 8, 109 n. 81, 339 n. 81. 
Mareais (G.), 31 n. 35. 
MARCUS AURELIUS, 266, 267. 
Marichal (R.), 5 n. 11. 
MARKELLOS, 195. 
MARKELLOS OF THE AKOIMETOS MONASTERY. Cf. LIFE OF -~-. 
Markopoulos (Ath.), 288 n. 17. 
Markus (R.A.), 43 n. l. 
Marrou (H.-I.), 3 n. 6, 43 n. 1. 
Martin (H.-J.), 122 n. 2. 
MARTINOS, sophist, 68. 
MASUDI, 310. 
Matranga (P.), 199 n. 94 and 95. 
MAURICE, emperor, 84, 85. 
MAXIMOS, sophist, 68. 


MAXIMOS THE CONFESSOR, translated by Scotus Eriugena, 9, 81, 85. 


MoCail (R.C.), 79 n. 84. 

Medicine, 19, 74, 76, 77, 133, 341. 

Meester (Pl. de), 116 n. 94. 

Mel joranekij (B.M.), 29 n. 25. 

Ménager (L.-R.), 12 n. 28. 

MENANDER, historian, 84, 329, 330. 

Menéndes-Pidal (R.), 24 n. 12, 122 n. 2. 

Mercati (G.), 248 n. 33. 

Mercati (S.G.), 124 n. 7, 201 n. 101, 203 n. 107, 343 n. 91. 
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Meschini (Anna), 272 n. 133 bis. 

METHODIOS, patriarch, 177, 182, 209. Cf. LIFE OF --. 
Metre (poetry), 115 and n. 92, 147, 172, 292. 
Mette (H.J.), 60 n. 30. 

Meyerhof (M.), 20, 21 n. 6. 

MICHAEL II THE STAMMERER, emperor, 6 and n, 14. 
MICHAEL III, emperor, 28, 178, 186, 187 n. 59. 
MICHAEL, grand kourator, 289 n. 19. 

MICHAEL, matetor, 289. 

MICHAEL SYNKELLOS. Cf. LIFE OF --. 

Mieli (A.), 18 n. 2, 26 n. 16. 

Migne (abbé), 206 n. 2. 

Minuscule (writing), 4, 125 ff., 131 ff. 

Moffatt (A.), 52 n. 16 bis, 109 n. 82, 112 n. 88. 
Momigtiano (A.), 43 n. 1. 

MONOBATA, monastery, 308 n. 67. 

Montacutius (R.), 193 n. 72. 

MONTE CASSINO, 15 n. 34. 

Moraux (P.), 267 and n. 108. 

Moravesik (G.), 295 n. 36. 

MOROCHARZAMIOI, 156. 

MOSELLOS, magistros; MOSELOS, MOUSELOS, etc., 283 and n. 6. 
Maller (B.A.), 87 n. 25. 

Mueller (R.), 263 n. 94. 

Music, 3, 89, 113, 150, 152 n. 101, 174, 306. 
MUTASIM, caliph, 38 n. 54, 176, 177. 

MUTAWAQIL, caliph, 35. 

MYRELAION, in Constantinople, 257 n. 59. 

MYSTAKON (John), 92. 

“Mythology”, 46. 


WNallino (C.A.), 18 n. 2. 

NAUKRATIOS THE STUDITE, 130, 141 n. 53. 

Neoplatonism, in the Arab world, 27 and n. 17; and the philosophy of 
ancient Greece, 43 n., l, 244-245. 

NICHOLAS I, Pope, 228 ff. 

NICHOLAS MYSTIKOS, patriarch, 241, 288. 

NICHOLAS OF DAMASCUS, 24 n. 11, 318 n. 30, 330. 

NICHOLAS THE STUDITE, 126 n., 13, 131, 144. Cf. LIFE OF —. 

NICOMEDIA, 53. 

NIKEPHOROS, kouboukleisios and imperial cleric, 292, 293. 

NIKEPHOROS, metropolitan of Philippi or Philippopolis, 288. 

NIKEPHOROS, patriarch, 81, 116 n. 94, 148-153, 209, 211, 266. Cf. LIFE 
OF --. 

NIKEPHOROS, teacher of geometry, 307. 

NIKEPHOROS OF LATMOS., Cf. LIFE OF --. 

NIKEPHOROS OF MEDIKION. Cf. LIFE OF --. 

NIKEPHOROS OURANOS, 336. 

NIKETAS DAVID, OF PAPHLAGONIA, THE PHILOSOPHER, 234 and n. 77, 235, 
242, 243. 
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NISIBIS, School of —, 19, 53 and n. 17. 

Nissen (Th.), 86 n. 23. 

“NOMOCANON OF FORTY TITLES", 272. 

NONNOS (Theophanes), 341. 

Norea (Medea), 61 n. 31. 

Notaries of the Church of Rome, 1 n. 2; of the patriarchate, 114. 


Octagon, tetradesion oktagonon, in Constantinople, 69 n. 58, 102 and 
n. 68. 

Oder (E.), 332 n. 61. 

Oehler (K.), 233 n. 75, 244 n. 20. 

Ohnsorge (W.), 5 n. 13. 

Otkonomidée (N.), 117 n. 96. 

OLYMPLODOROS, 75 n. 74, 128. 

Omont (H.), 194 n. 73. 

ORACLES, CHALDAEAN, 267. 

ORESTES, chartophylar, 288. 

Orlandos (A.), 172 n. 6, 173 n. 7. 

Orth (E.), 226 n. 56. 

Ostrogorskij (G.), 32 n.e 36, 101 n. 65, 323 n. 4l. 

OUINDANIOS ANATOLIOS of Beirut, 334 ff. 

OURANIOS, Syrian doctor, 74. 


Pack (R.A.), 60 and n. 31. 

Padover (S.K.), 23 n. 9, 63 n. 35. 

PALATINE ANTHOLOGY, 191-192, 196, 203, 237 n. 3, 266 n. 104, 310; 
Planudean Appendix, 71. 

PALLADAS, 310. 

PAMPREPIOS OF PANOPOLIS, 68 n. 55. 

Papachryssanthou (Denise), 194 n. 73. 

Papadopoulos-Kerameus (A.), 100 n. 58. 

Paper, replacing parchment and papyrus, 121-125. 

Papyrus, 59-63, 83 n. 12, 122, 257-258. 

Paramelle (J.), 314 n. 15. 

Paret (R.), 24 n. 11, 27 n. 19, 310 n. 5. 

Pargoire (J.), 76 n. 77. 

Parlangeli (0.), 14 n. 31. 

PARTHENIOS, asekretie, 288. 

Paschatles (D.P.), 172 n. 6. 

Patkanian (K.), 90 n. 30. 

“PATRIA” of Constantinople, 102. 

“Patriarchal Academy”, 93 and n. 39, 41, 42; 96 and n. 49; 98, 105- 
107, 116, 213-214; so-called academy of Sancta Sophia, 147 n. 79. 

Patriarchate, patriarch. Cf. "Patriarchal Academy” and "Library". 

Pattenden (P.), 178 n. 26 bis. 

PAUL I, Pope, 5 n. 13, 8. 

PAUL OF ALEXANDRIA, 197. 

PAUL, htgoumenoa, correspondent of Arethas, 242. 

PAUSANIAS, 268. 

PAUSANIAS, lexicographer, 215 n. 36 and 37. 
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Pehlvi (language), translation of Greek works into --, 17, 18 and 
n., 2. 

Pellat (Ch.), 309 n. 4. 

PEPIN THE SHORT, sent for Greek manuscripts, 5 n. 13. 

Perry (B.E.), 257, 258. 

Pertusi (A.), xii n. 3, 15 n. 33, 107 n. 81, 243 n. 18, 261 and n. 81, 
262 n., 84, 322 n. 40. 

PETER (the apostle), oration on the translation of the chains of —, 
315. 

PETER, maietor, 289. 

PETER, patrician and mgtetros, 329, 330. 

Petit (P.), 53 n. 17, 56 n. 23. 

Petit de Julleville, 75 and n. 75. 

PHILAGRIOS, deacon of the patriarchate, 91. 

PHILARETOS, matstor, 289. 

PHILOPONOS (JOHN), 20 n. 5, 89 n. 29, 246, 251. 

Philosophers, philosophical texts, 20, 21, 22, 27, 46, 57, 66, 67, 74, 
75, 84-86, 113, 140, 151-154, 169, 172, 173, 183, 185 n. 51, 186, 
225, 243-255, 306-307, 350. Cf. Aristotle, Plato, etc. 

PHILOSTRATOS, 268. 

PHOKAS, 299. 

PHOKAS, emperor, 85, 86. 

PHOTIOS, 35-41, 129, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 193 n. 72, 199 and n. 
95, 205-235, 238 and n. 4, 241, 252, 263, 266, 273-274, 275 and n. 
142, 295 n. 34, 312 n. 9, 334, 335. 

Piceard (G.), 123 n. 2. 

Piganiol (A.), 63 n. 38. 

Pigulevekaja (N.), 19 n. 3, 53 n. 17, 85 n. 19. 

PINDAR, 135 n. 40, 269. 

Pingree (D.), 18 n. 2. 

Pinkernes, of the patriarchate, 297 and n. 39. 

Pinto (Olga), 22 n. 9. 

PLATO, commentary on Timaeus by Chalcidius, 3; in the West, 3; in the 
Arab world, 25 n. 13 and 14; and Clement of Alexandria, 44 n. 2; and 
Basil of Caesarea, 45; and Gregory of Nyssa, 45 n. 3; and Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus, 46; commentaries on by Stephen of Alexandria, 81-82; in 
the Life of John Psichaites, 146 n. 73; the dtorthoste of Leo the 
Philosopher, 193 ff.; and Photios, 225, 233; in the Byzantine tradi- 
tion, 243, 244; and Arethas, 247-251. 

PLATO OF SAKKOUDION, 126 n. 13, 130, 138. Cf. LIFE OF --. 

PLOTINUS, 3, 245. 

PLUTARCH, 45, 318. 

Poetry. Cf. metre. 

Polemis (D.I.), 172 n. 6. 

POLLUX (Julius), 269. 

POLYAINOS, 313. 

POLYBIUS, 329, 330. 

POLYEUKTOS, patriarch, 344. 

Pomjalovekij (I.), 298 n. 44. 
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PORPHYRY, the Isagoge to Aristotle's Categories, 3; translated into 
Syriac, 20; into Arabic, 23; commentary on the Parmenides, 77 n. 82; 
and Leo the Mathematician, 195; and Plotinus, 245. 

Post (L.A.), 248 n. 32, 249 n. 35. 

Praechter (K.), 20 n. 4, 100 n. 56, 152 n. 101. 

PRAXAPOSTOLOS, 272, 273. 

Préaux (Claire), 351 n. l, 352 n. 3. 

Price of books, salary of copyists, 144 n. 72, 247, 251, 260, 271. 

PRISKIANOS THE LYDIAN, 75. 

PRISKOS, 329, 330. 

PROHAIRESIOS, 65. 

PROKLOS, 76, 130, 195, 245. 

PROKOPIOS, 329, 330. 

Protasekretia, 147 and n. 76, 210, 211, 212, 229, 230. 

Protonotarios, of the patriarchate, 297 n. 4l. 

PSELLOS (Michael), 172 and n. 6. 

PSEUDO-DIONYSIOS, in the library of the Holy See, 1 n. 2; manuscript 
(Paris. gr. 437) sent to Louis the Pious, 6-9; influence on Suger, 
10 n. 21. 


“Quadrivium", 3, 113. 
QUINTILIAN, 48. 


Rabe (H.), 194 n. 73, 265 and n. 99-102. 

Rambaud (A.), 313 n. 14. 

Ramsay (W.), 179 n. 29. 

RAVENNA, Greek not known there, 2. 

Rein (Edv.), 102 and n. 69. 

Reinach (Th.), 127 n. 16, 128 and n. 19-21. 

Rettsenatein (R.), 215 n. 37. 

Renaissance, Carolingian, 4-5. 

Renker (A.), 122 n, 2. 

Reynolds (L.D.), 37 n. 50, 97 n. 49, 

Rhetoric, 3, 66, 67, 76, 77, 85, 113, 139, 150, 169, 172, 292, 295- 
296, 307. 

Richard (M.), 83 n. 5 and 8, 87 n. 27. 

Riché (P.), 1 ne 1 and 2,6 n. 13. 

Roberts (C.H.), 61 n. 31, 62 n. 34. 

Roellig (P.), 215 n. 37. 

Roger (M.), 2 n. 5. 

Rohtfe (G.), 14 and n. 31. 

ROMANOS, asekretie and judge in Seleucia, 152 n. 101. 

ROMANOS LEKAPENOS, emperor, 282, 285, 300, 315. 

ROMANOS THE MELODIST, 78 n. 83. 

ROME, Greek monastery of Saints Stephen and Sylvester, 8 n. 18; Greek 
monks, 18; Tychikos there, 92. 

Rosenthal (Fr.), 24 n. 11. 

Roueché (M.), 89 n. 29 bis. 
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Sadight (G.H.), 19 n. 2. 

Saffrey (H.D.), 20 n. 5, 129 n. 25, 195 n. 79, 245 n. 22 and 23, 231 
and n. 108 and 109. 

SAINT GALL, knowledge of Greek at --, 10. 

Sainte-Beuve, 108 n. 81. 

SAINTS SERGIOS AND BACHKOS, monastery, 158. 

Sandye (J.B.), 2 ne 5. 

Sangin (M.A.), 202 n. 102. 

Scheltem (H.J.), 303 and n. 51. 

Schemmel (F.), 53 n. 17, 54 n. 18. 

Schenkl (H.), 259 n. 70. 

Schiesel (0.), 295 n. 36. 

School of York, 4 and n. 9; palace school under Charlemagne, 4; no 
religious schools or monasteries in the East, 47, 147 n. 79; of the 
Palace in Constantinople, 149; of the Magnaura, 182 ff., 305, 307; 
of the Nea, 238 n. 3; of Mosellos, 283 n. 6; of the “anonymous 
teacher", 286-298; of Athanasios of Athos, 298-302; of law, of the 
taboularioi, 302-305; of higher education under Constantine VII, 
305-307. Cf. Alexandria, Antioch, Athens, Baghdad, Edessa, Gundi- 
shapur, House of Wisdom, Nisibis, Patriarchal Academy, Sphorakion. 

Sciences, scientific treatises, 26, 82, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 167, 195 
ff. 

Schneider (A.M.), 69 n. 58, 93 n. 39. 

Schuht (P.-M.), 151 n, 97. 

SCOTUS ERIUGENA (John), translator of the Pseudo-Dionysios, 8, 9. 

Scriptorium, 84 n., 14; of Alcuin, 4; of St Gall, 10 and n. 22; of 
Caesarea, 54; founded by Constantius II, 58, 59; at the monastery of 
the Akoimetoi, 78 n. 83; and the Studites, 137-146; imperial under 
Constantine VII, 312, 337 and n. 71, 342. 

Seitz (K.), 53 n. 17. 

SERGIOS, patriarch, 86, 93, 107 n. 8l. 

SERGIOS, teacher at the School of the Magnaura?, 184. 

SERGIOS OF RESHAINA, 20, 335 n. 66. 

Setton (K.M.), 14 n. 31. 

Ševčenko (I.), 157 n. 115, 190 n. 67, 337 n. 74. 

Severyns (A.), 129 n. 22, 223 n. 51, 226 n. 56, 243 n. 18, 249 n. 35, 

254 n. 50, 262 and n. 83, 273, 274, 276. 

Sheldon-Williame (I.P.), 9 n. 19, 245 n. 20. 

Stevers (G.R.), 57 n.e 27. 

Sigalas (A.), 124 n. 5. 

SIGRIANA (monastery of), 316. 

SIMPLIKIOS THE CILICIAN, 75, 76. 

Skeat (T.C.), 55 n. 19. 

Sodint (J.-P.), 79 n. 85. 

SOKRATES, Church historian, 50 and n. 13, 330 ff. 

Sonny (A.), 247 n. 28, 258, 268. 

SOPHIA, despoina, wife of Christopher Lekapenos, 287. 

“Sophiana”, harbour of Constantinople, 77 n. 81. 

SOPHOCLES, 134 n. 39, 135 n. 40, 288. 

SOUDA, 246, 331 and n., 59, 343-345. 
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Souilh (J.), 259 n. 69. 
Spadaro (M.D.), 126 n. 13. 


Speck (P.), 66 n. 51- bis, 71 n. 58, 97 n.e 53 bis, 98 n. 54, 140 n. 51, 
146 n. 74, 171 n. 1, 205 n. 1, 238 n. 3, 287 n. 12, 299 n. 44, 306 


n. 58 bis. 
SPHORAKIOU (TA —), 161 and n.° 132, 162 n., 134 and 135. 
Spiro (Fr.), 268 n. 110. 
SPYRIDON OF TRIMITHON. Cf. LIFE OF —. 
Stegemann (W.), 56 n. 22. 
Stein (B.), 76 n. 78. 
Stein (L.), 244 n. 20. 
Steinacker (H.), 1 n. 2. 
Steinechneider (M.), 23 n. 11. 
Stetlhorn Mackensen (Ruth), 22 n. 9. 
Stenography, Cf. Tachygraphy. 
STEPHEN, asekretis, 288. 
STEPHEN, cleric, calligrapher, 260. 


STEPHEN, epi tou kanikletou, then protasekretis?, 257 and n. 58, 258. 


STEPHEN, Ò Kanetwrttns, 97 and n. 51. 
STEPHEN OF ALEXANDRIA, 81, 87, 88, 89, 246. 
STEPHEN OF SUROG. Cf. LIFE OF --. 
STEPHEN, protoepatharios, 289 n. 19. 
STEPHEN THE YOUNGER. Cf. LIFE OF --. 
Stereometry, 306. 

Stern (H.), 32 n. 35. 

Stern (S.M.), 25 n., 12. 

Sternbach (L.), 107 n. 81. 

Stichel (R.), 131 n. 35. 

Stoudios. Cf. Studites. 

STRABO, 253 and n. 45, 46, 48; 269. 
Strategists, 336-337. 

Strika (V.), 18 n. 1. 


Studites, 115, 116, 125 n. 10, 137-146. Cf. Naukratios, Nicholas, 


Plato of Sakkoudion, Theodore. 
STYLIANOS, deacon, calligrapher, 240 n. 9, 266. 
SUGER, and the Pseudo-Dionysios, 10 n. 21. 
Svoronos (N.), 340 n. 82 and 83, 341 n. 84. 
SYMEON METAPHRASTES, 314, 315, 337-339. 
SYNESIOS OF CYRENE, 43 n. 1, 288. 


Syriac (language), translations from Greek into -- and from -—- into 


Arabic, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 27. 
SYRIANOS, grammarian, 68. 
SYRIANOS, strategist, 313. 


Taboullarioa, notary, 303-305. 


Tachygraphy, stenography, oxygraphy, 51 and n. 15, 114 and n. 91. 


Tannery (P.), 244 n. 19. 

TARASIOS, brother of Photios, passim 205 ff., 264 and n. 98. 
TARASIOS, patriarch, 146, 147, 209, 210. Cf. LIFE OF --. 
Tatakie (B.), 225 n. 53. 
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Tabler (F.), 327 n. 49. 

Teacher, “the anonymous --", 286-298. 

Teall (JL), 332 n. 61. 

Telegraph, optical, 178-180. 

TERTULLIAN, 48. 

TEUKROS, his Paranateltonta translated into Pehlvi and into Arabic, 18 
Te 2. 

THEMISTIOS, 55-59. 

THEOCRITUS, 134 n. 38. 

THEODEGIOS, teacher at the School of the Magnaura, 184, 191. 

THEODORA, wife of the emperor Theophilos, then empress, 166, 182, 186. 

THEODORE. Cf. KRITHINOS. 

THEODORE, kouboukleisioe and imperial cleric, 292. 

THEODORE, metropolitan of Cyzicus, 311 and n. 7. 

THEODORE, mystikos, 288, 290 n. 22, 294 and n., 31. 

THEODORE, teacher at the School of the Magnaura, 183. 

THEODORE OF TARSUS, bishop of Canterbury, 4. 

THEODORE THE STUDITE, 6 n. 14, 81, 126 n. 13, 130, 131, 139 ff., 310. 
Cf. LIFE OF —-. 

THEODORETOS OF CYRRHUS, 46, 95. 

Theodorides (Chr.), 87 n. 25, 207 n. 4 bis, 214 n. 34. 

THEODOSIOS of Alexandria, grammarian, 293 and n. 28. 

THEODOSIUS II, emperor, 66-68. 

THEODOTOS, koubtkoularios, 288. 

THEODOTOS MELISSENOS, patriarch, 162. 

THEOGNOSTOS, grammarian, 294 and n. 30. 

THEOKTISTOS, logothete, 166, 175, 184, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 211 n. 
22, 212 n. 27. 

THEON OF ALEXANDRIA, 195. 

THEOPHANES OF SIGRIANA (THE CONFESSOR), 81, 108 n. 81, 163. Cf. LIFE 
OF --. 

THEOPHANO, empress. Cf. LIFE OF ~. 

THEOPHILOS, emperor, 97, 108 n. 81, 165, 175, 176, 177, 178 n. 27. 

THEOPHILOS, grammarian, 68. 

THEOPHILOS EROTIKOS, eparch, then kotaistor, 306, 307 and n. 65. 

THEOPHILITZES, 237. 

THEOPHOBE, 149 n. 86. 

THEOPHYLAKTOS, primtcarius of the notaries in Rome (7th century), 
2 n, 2. 

THEOPHYLAKTOS SIMOKATTA, 81, 85, 86, 93, 329, 330. 

THEOTOKOS TON HODEGON, monastery, 157 and n. 118. 

THEOTOKOS OF THE SIGMA, church, 183. 

Théry (G.), 5 n. 13, 7. 

THESSALONICA, Leo the Mathematician, metropolitan of --, 174, 180-182, 
184, 185. 

“Thomaites", building of the patriarchate, 108 n. 81. 

THOMAS, bishop of Claudiopolis, 32. 

THOMAS, protoepathartoes and archon of Lykostomion, 216 n. 41, 218, 
228. 

THUCYDIDES, 270, 330. 
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TIMAIOS, lexicographer, 215 n. 36. 


TIMOTHEOS, student of Stephen of Alexandria, 88 n. 29. 


Tinnefeld (H.), 239 n. 6 bis. 
Toeaca (P.), 204 n. 108. 
Tomsié (F.), 36 n. 48, 185 n. 52. 


Translation, medieval procedures of, 7, 8. Cf. Arabic, Pehlvi, Syriac. 


Transliteration, 133 ff. 
Treadgold (W.T.), 219 n. 43. 
TREBIZOND, 91, 92, 93, 299. 
"Trivium", 3, 113 ff. 
Teanteanoglou (K.), 216 and n. 39. 
Tuilier (A.), 95 n., 46. 

Turyn (A.), xii, 135 n. 40. 


TYCHIKOS, teacher of Ananias of Shirak, 91, 92, 93, 117 and n. 97. 


TZETZES (John), 89 n., 29. 


Uncial (writing), 125 and n. 10. 
Urbanus de Belluno, 88. 
Usener (H.), 88 n. 29. 


Vailthé (S.), 95 n. 44. 
Vaillant (A.), 36 n. 48, 185 n. 53. 


VALENS (Vettius), his Astrology translated into Pehlvi and into 


Arabic, 18 n. 2. 
Valettas (J.N.), 193 n. 72. 
Valle i Subira (0.), 122 n. 2. 
Vancourt (R.), 88 n. 29. 
Van den Gheyn, 115 n. 92. 
Van den Ven (P.), 338 n. 79. 
Vari (R.), 315 n. 25. 
VARRO, 334, 335. 


Vasiliev (A.), 29 n. 23, 30 n. 29, 37 n. 52. 


VICTORINUS, translator of Plotinus, 3. 
VITALIAN, Pope, 4. 


Vogel (K.), 54 n. 17, 89 n. 29, 197 and n. 85. 


Vogt (A.), 238 n. 4, 239, 318 n. 31. 
Vranousi (Fra), 125 n. 9. 
Vryonia Jr. (S.), 27 n. 17. 


WALID, caliph, 21 n. 7. 
Waltz (P.), 195 n. 75. 


Walser (R.), 24 n. 12, 25 n. 13 and 14, 245 n. 20. 


Waachke (H.), 327 n. 49, 328 and n. 55. 
Waezink (J.H.), 245 n. 20. 

Weiee (R.), 11 n. 25, 14 n. 31. 
Weitamann (K.), 137 n., 40 bis. 

Wendel (C.), 55 n. 19 and 20, 58 n. 28, 
Wenrich (J.G.), 23 n. ll. 

West (M.L.), 267 and n. 109. 


69 n. 


58. 
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Westerink (L.G.), 20 n. 5, 75 n. 74, 89 n. 29, 129 n. 25, 240 n. 9, 
242 n. 14 and 15, 245 n. 22 and 23, 246 n. 24-27, 247 n. 28, 250. 

White (Despoina S.), 207 n. 4 ter. 

Wiegand (Th.), 282 n. 4. 

Wiet (G.), 24 n. ll. 

Wileon (A.D.), 332 n. 61. 

Wilson (N.G.), 37 n.e 50, 71 n. 58 bis, 97 n. 49, 122 n. 1, 136 n. 40 
bis, 224 n. 51 bis, 256 and n. 55. 

Wirth (P.), 105 n. 75. 

Wolska-Conus (W.). Cf. Conus. 

Woltera (P.), 199 n. 95, 311 n. 6. 


XENOPHON, 330. 


Yannopoulos (P.), 71 n. 58. 
YAZID II, caliph, his measures against images, 29, 30, 31. 
YORK (School of -~), 4 and n. 9. 


ZACHARIAS OF CHALCEDON, 233 n. 75. 
ZACHARIAS, Pope, 12 and n, 27. 

Zardini (Eugenia), 243 n. 18, 276. 

ZELIX, protasekretis, 212 and n., 25 and 26. 
ZENO, emperor, 72, 73. 

ZEPHINEZER, 299. 

Ziegler (K.), 39, 224, 226. 

Zosel (0.), 327 n. 49. 

ZOSIMOS, 329, 330. 

Zuntz (G.), 129 n. 25. 
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kkeEavdpiva yotuyata, 312 n. 9 
dupraotixd epyareta, 142 n. 60 
aviCotixa (TÈ), 142 n. 58 
dnoom oti, 138 n. 46, 142 n. 59 
&otChtov, 290 

Epyav tod xypvooxeCov, 178 n., 27 


PaySatixd¢, 123 

Bapp6xtvoc, 123 n. 4, 125 n. 9 
BLPALOPOAGE , 143 

BOuBvLE , PouPSxrvog, 123 n. 4 
BoovtodSytov, 313, 333 n. 63 


ypâupata (neXt, npdtepa, Lepf), 115; opposed to paðfpata, 112 

ypanuatlyw, 138 n. 46 

ypaupatı x, 184; = éyxGwAvoc naCSevotc, 112 n. 88 

ypaupatixé6o, 73 n. 69, 87, 111 n., 86, 146, 157, 168 and n. 157, 199. 
Cf. Ignatios payCotm thy --. 

ypayuatiotyc, 73, ne 69, 111, 299 

ypanto€ (ol), 115 n. 92 

ypa, 130 n. 26 


SENTOL opuprfrator, 57 n. 27 

Strartmthprov, 184 

Statpupy, 183 and n. 46, 231 n. 66, 238 n. 4, 291 n. 23; Starexteixal 
6vatprpat, 232 

S.Saoxaretov, 73 n. 69, 77, 98, 285 n. 10; olxoumevixdy --, 69 n. 58, 
94, 98, 99 

BrEacxarr.xnd¢ Əpővoç, 301 

SvbGoxarkog , 111, 232, 285 n. 10, 292, 299 n. 45, 300, 303, 304; xaðo- 
Auxdg SrSdoxnarog, 89; olxourevixds SuSdoxnahoc, 87, 89, 93-98, 99, 
101, 102; 5v8aoxarocg wv nafbov, 116 


byxGxdrLoc. Cf. naela, naCSevorc, copla 
Exxpttor, 291, 292, 301 n. 49 

bxotnOCym, 142 n. 59 

tEedinvty (ydocouv, gwovéc), 139, 184 

énfyvwoug , in Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 46 n. 4 
éniotatotvtec (ol), of a school, 291, 292 
bpavlYw, tpaviotic, 313 n. 12, 319, 329, 342 n. 88 
boydyerpov, 141 n. 55 

koxdvn, 57 n. 27 

ebroyfa, 290 


Yvyootdtns, 117 n. 96 


Sewprpata, 150 and n. 95 
Bewola , 307 


xanti tv prroodgov, 306 
xáð Loua » 214 
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xavotphovog, 290 and n. 21 

xexorapeva CypGupata), 127-130 

AEXOALOLE va teupria)> 129, 130 

WANPL KOC » Apoc Baoi uó» 158 n. 119 and 120, 163 n. 138, 284 n. 9, 
288 n. 18, 297, 312 n. 9 

xovPouxretorog, 292 and n. 25 


Aoyerx® tTExvn, Encothun, 50, 77, 306; -- tpoph, 311; oywa pEPoGor, 
230 
Aóyoç, ASyou (learning, knowledge), 184 


paytotwp, patotwo, 238 n. 3, 289, 298, 299 n. 45 
wadfata, opposed to ypåppata, 112; bynr\6tepa, 112 
pabratixat oyokat, 113 

pabrpattxh, 113 

uaðnuatıxőç (Stephen of Alexandria), 89 

uadnoucs tererwrepa ~~, 112 

uadythc, 218 and n. 42, 228, 241, 242 


patotwp. Cf. paytotwp 
pevrotepog, 116 n. 94 
weconatov, 312 n. 9 

WETAY PALATE LOS » 134 n. 39 
pwetaxapaxtnprooc, 134 n. 39 
povoetov, 284 n. 6 


voutx6¢, 161 and n. 132, 304, 305 
votéplo¢. Cf. 8.v. notary; votaptxy wEGoS0c, 117 n. 96 


olxoustyn, olxouevix6s, 95 and n. 44-46, 96. Cf. S:Saonxaretov, ráo- 
uaKOG PLrAGOOHPOS 

SEvypapta, 114 n.e 91, 117, 147 n. 79 

Sp@oypagta, 87 n. 27, 114 n. 91 


navSeCa, 50, 112, 302, 305 etc.; ÈYxÓxALOG, 48, 112, 148; h @Gpabev, 
139, 147 n. 77; Eddnvurf, 341; èv Xprot, 48 

navSeGuata (T), “students”, 300 

matSevors, 48 n. 11, 50, 57, 105, 112; eyxGxrvtoc, 48 n., ll, 112 and n, 
88, 304 

navdeuthprov, 68 n. 58, 104, 111, 299 

navSevthc» 292, 299 n. 45, 300, 301 n. 48 

nav606r6aoxarog vouuxds, 303, 304 

navéotpupEetov tiv prrocddgov, 307 

nenavdeméevoc, 309 

npčěLç, 307 

npoyuLvaouata, 295 n. 35 and 36 

npoxaðfpevoçg wv navSevtnptwv, 299 

nponav6eta, 111, 112 

nmpoot&étns, 184, 284 and n. 7 

NpatoxarrAryp&gos, 142 


GeELrqmohOyrov, 313m 333 b, 63 
oreta, 62 onmefwov, 141 n. 55 
omeroypégoc, 51 and n., 15 
oxrcaotfys, oxréotnpta, 155 n. 110 
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copia , tyxinrcocg, 112 

otovyeta , npota —~, 112 

otovyetworg (magic), 166 and n. 153 
ovvavtTrmpatexov BLBACov, 313 

ovvedpta tod Sthacxdrov, 300 

ovverm Odyou), 139, 150, 296 

obvtexvoyv, 156 n. 114 

avpuaco- Cavpueo-) ypagetv, 130-132 
ovotTmatiov, 183 n. 44 

oxohkaottxde » 303 and n. 52, 335 

oxoh}, 111, 285 n. 11, 291, 305; gurdcogog --, 184 
OuWLETtLOV » onuatiiov, 124 n. 6 and 7, 125 n. 9 


qtaxuypűgoç » 51 and n. 15, 114 n. 91 
TETPAXTUS tç pabratextic, 113, 150 
tedyog » 324, 329 

tpodiocg , 167 ne 155 


bnd@eorc » 324, 326 


prrocopta » 190 n.,67; Ean xa Eto eee, 186 ne. 55 

prrsaogosg » 89, 190 n. 67, 199; uéyaç grrdooqpos » 89; olnomevende 
prrSao0gos » 89 

ppovtLotyptov, 73 n. 69 

gov}, dnd gaviic, 87 and n. 27 


xevpo@eota (writing), 312 n. 9 
xevpotovta, xevpo@eoia, 161 and n. 129 
xerpdv xa péravoc (réxvn Sia), 148 
xopdg » 229 

xpvoopbdak , 142 n. 60 


dptpata » 198 
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